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Scope of Theme and Salient Features in the Process of 
Urbanisation 


The study attempts to analyse the existing pattern 
of spatial distribution of urbanisation in India with 
a focus to emphasize the determining factors and 
highlight the possible trends in future. 

Any fruitful discussion about regional variations 
in urbanisation in India, a country so diverse in its 
physical, socio-economic and politico-historical 
facets, must relate to its overall human settlements 
structure. It is common knowledge that the history 
of human settlements development in all countries 
underscores the nexus between the location of settle¬ 
ments and their clustering, growth etc. and the avail¬ 
ability of natural resources. But with the advent of 
easy and quicker means of transportation and the 
emergences of economic and political power, signi¬ 
ficant changes in the traditional settlement patterns 
are seen. Thus, the spatial and temperal patterns of 
variations in urbanisation in India, and for that 
matter, the distribution of urban places, their growth 
rates and functional interlinks are largely the mani¬ 
festations of the emergence of such economic and 
political power enclaves and the transportation sys¬ 
tems which determined the scale and variety of ex¬ 
ploitation of resources. On the other hand, in the 
rural areas also, the emerging conditions are creating 
enclaves of power which further alienate the poor 
from the rural development process. The relations 
of economic exploitation and social oppression bet¬ 
ween the communities have not sharpened over years. 
It is mainly due to the increasing imbalance within 
the cultivating classes, the increasing marginalisation 
of the poor and their separation from their living 
resources coupled with the upward mobility of the 
middle and top layers and their struggle to mono¬ 
polise economic and political power. 

All this has led to the break of traditional village 
order and its interlinks on the one hand, and on the 
other, to push out the rural to the urban areas in des¬ 
titution and seeking for basic sustenance. Slow growth 


of non-agricultural activities even allied agricultural 
activities in rural areas has further contributed to the 
process of influx to urban areas. On the urban front 
slow ancilarisation of industries, and slow growth of 
organised tertiary occupations have put the urban 
economy in severe strain with the overload of a eco¬ 
nomically marginal population which constitutes at 
places more than half of the total urban population. 

The net result is while the steady influx into the 
urban areas is swelling them beyond viable propor¬ 
tions, the urban centres are becoming the centres of 
scarcity. Dynamism in urban economics particularly 
the distribution of wealth and income, in general are 
all negating the process of healthy and desirable 
urbanisation. Added to this replication of western 
unaffordable norms and standards in urban planning 
and adoption of westernised ways of life further 
squeeze the resource scarcity conditions. National 
level resources also are awfully scarce to bring about 
radical changes in the current rural to urban migra¬ 
tion streams atlcast for the next 2 or 3 decades. And 
this period is crucial. Planning in scarcity has to be 
the key and optimization in it has to the based on 
sharing the scarcity. Creating a process of urbanisa¬ 
tion which ensures a more equitable distribution of 
benefits and a desirable minimum quality of life for 
the majority cannot be overemphasized. This per¬ 
haps needs a total new look at all facets of the urbani¬ 
sation process and creating of new attitudes and 
values towards urban life and also new systems of 
institutions. 

Urbanisation as a natural process is a determinant 
as well as consequence of economic development. 
But urbanisation is caused and manifested in 
other different ways which also can, in a sense, be 
called processes. Urbanisation can be deliberately 
induced by adopting a particular variety and spatial 
mix of development programmes. Development prog¬ 
rammes can be planned to cater to different aims 
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contrastingly opposite to each other. For example, a 
development programme package can be designed 
either to stabilize rural population and reduce out¬ 
migration or to induce outmigration to urban areas. 
In reality we find that ineffective planning and imple¬ 
mentation of development programmes in India have 
induced rural to urban migration in undesirable pro¬ 
portions. The resultant urbanisation in this case is 
not a product of the natural processes of economic 
development but the product of the development prog¬ 
rammes. 

Yet, anolher process one sees in India which can 
be termed as the ad hoc process. In other words, 
urbanisation is caused on virgin areas due to one 
time ad hoc decisions taken at the national level. 
The common example in India is the locational deci¬ 
sions taken for establishing large industrial complex¬ 
es in backward areas. Location of all major steel 
mill projects, cement & fertilizer also can be cate¬ 
gorised under this. Though originally planned to 
grow and act as catalytic centres of urbanisation, most 
of these at best even after two decades of inception 
exist as small islands of urban growth surrounded by 
sprawting economically backward rural areas. Such 
islands reiterate the fact that spread and growth of 
urbanisation depends more on the economic dyna¬ 
mism of the hinterland than on the catalytic centre. 

Another process different from any of the above 
mentioned three processes can be called as the politi¬ 
cal process. This entails arbitrary extension of boun¬ 
daries of the existing urban areas mainly to achieve 
political ends. In a democratic setup as ours such 
shifts of urban boundaries may be directly related to 
redefining electoral rote zones to someones advantage. 
Such a process only results in inclusion of large tracts 
of rural areas within urban limits for the purpose of 
only administration and enumeration as urban. 
Rewa, Katni, Dcwas are a few examples in M.P. 
where extension of their urban boundaries was totally 
uncalled for and declaring those as municipal cor¬ 
poration areas was arbitrary. 

After having traced briefly different processes which 
have directly affected urbanisation in the country, 
the following attempt is made to understand the land¬ 
marks of the urban structure through history. 
Through history when one traces the emergence and 
location of nodes and centres of economic and politi¬ 
cal power in India, some interesting patterns are seen 
to have existed during the pre-British period. Traces 
of the spatial structure which was shaped by these 
nodes and focal points almost four centuries before 
are still seen significantly, within the ambit of their 
influence zones. The British colonial era with its 
exploitative intentions and maritime affinities had a 


dominant role to play in shaping the settlement struc¬ 
ture in India during the last two centuries. One of 
the significant resultant was the emergance of the 
coastal nodes which functioned as the outlets of raw 
resource and also as the inlets of British made pro¬ 
ducts during the colonial era. We know that almost 
all these coastal nodes have now grown to be the 
major urban nodes in India. Their peripheral loca¬ 
tion and a converging transportation system on them 
have given them the advantage to influence vast hinter¬ 
lands. We see through history that these few 
dominant peripheral nodes alongwith also a small 
number of smaller inland centres which functioned as 
the secondary focil of economic and political power 
dominated the urban structure of India through the 
nineteenth century. Legacy of such an urban struc¬ 
ture has significantly determined and influenced the 
process of urbanisation even well after the indepen¬ 
dence. 

The colonial urban structure has continued to domi¬ 
nate the distribution pattern of economic and political 
power in the country and infact the patterns of spatial 
distribution of urbanisation even today, are to a 
great extent the product of it. The present trend of 
growing concentration of urban population and acti¬ 
vities in some dominant centres and enclaves can be 
analysed as the direct consequence of economic and 
political power prevailing there. As the distribution 
of economic and political power in the country 
remains greatly uneven, in contrast to the dominant 
enclaves referred to above, we find large areas of 
very low level of urbanisation. Growth of very large 
cities is a concommitant to this. In such a process 
the traditional order or say equilibria among the 
human settlements has collapsed into new patterns 
of urbanisation opposing the metropolis and the 
village with sharp uneven concentration of popula¬ 
tion and the available opportunities for better quality 
of life in the former. 

In India, fortunately unlike many other smaller 
developing countries, primacy in the urban spatial 
structure is not significantly dominant at the national 
level. There are already four cities located in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the country which have 5 million or 
more population and by 1991 three more will have 
been added. The regional level primacy, however, 
is high and dominates the urban structure. In the 
Calcutta region, this dominance is most pronounced 
and within 800 km. from Calcutta there is not even 
one city with 1 million population. The case with 
the Delhi region is almost the same. Though the 
country has a wide range of urban centres, they show 
strikingly uneven advantages of growth between 
them; the larger ones having the better part. Such 
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as urban settlement system provides the base on 
which growth trends, unless guided, will make the 
concentration pattern further uneven. 

There are already available a large number of 
analytical studies to highlight this spatial distribution 
of urban centres. Overwhelmingly, such studies 
have focused on the regional spatial distribution 
patterns and distribution of population within urban 
centres of different size. Many such studies have added 
to the common debate on city size and dynamic of 
growth and by and large have put the pointer on the 
big in preference to the small. 

Spatial distribution of urban population in India 
at first glance provides an uneven picture, with very 
wide variations between the high and low level areas. 


Clustering or belting of concentration is another 
dear feature seen. The spatial pattern however, to 
a considerable extent, is shaped by historical factors. 
The uneven character of distribution is also expressed 
in very wide size differentials that exist between the 
urban centres. 

It is interesting to note how far the government 
policies regarding industrial location and dispersal 
of investments are influencing the pattern of spatial 
distribution of urbanisation. The study tries to throw 
some light on this aspect by analysing the area, con¬ 
centrations of industrial growth and agricultural 
development in the country. Future estimates in 
urbanisation are discussed in context of the emerging 
trends of spatial variations and the possible future 
development scenarios. 
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Urbanisation: Spread & Growth Differentials—Some Theoretical 
Contentions 


It may appear from the foregoing discussion that, 
some insights into the size and growth relationship in 
cities may be worthwhile here before attempting to 
assess the spatial variations of urbanisation at the 
sub-national or regional levels. Conventional methods 
of analysis starting with those of Berry (1961), Moore 
(1964) McGee (1971) and Mills (1972) which 
studied the developing countries situations have arriv¬ 
ed at different kinds of deductive findings. Kundu 
(1981) analysing these, states that the group which 
emphasizes the concept of ‘dependent development’ 
says that the higher order cities become the centres of 
concentration of productive resources & capital, and 
also the elite class which in term give impetus for 
growth. While, on the other hand, the lower order 
cities, which depend only on the local or regional 
level economics for sustenance do not have adequate 
productive resources or capital, and hence, grow much 
slowly than the higher order cities. The other group 
led by Berry (1961) finds that urban system in a 
country shows a pattern which is, by and large, inde¬ 
pendent of its socio-economic situation and govern¬ 
mental policies. The contention is that there always 
is achieved overtime an internal order referred to as 
‘rank size rule’ in an urban systems. In well deve¬ 
loped and effectively growing urban systems the ratio 
between the growth of urban population and the 
increase in the No. of centres is constant overtime. 
Variations in this order of distribution seen in a 
country should be considered as a transitional phase 
leading to achieve a rank size distribution of urban 
centres. But what is important is not the order in 
the spatial distribution of urban centres that is likely 
to come in future but how to plan and guide the urban 
structure so as to make it effective and to achieve the 
desirable order in a foreseeable future. 

The utility of the above mentioned two theoretical 
contentions is to drive home the point that a spatial or 


temporal analysis of urban growth patterns in India 
particularly focussing on the regional variations would 
present scenarios, which may be interpreted in cont- 
trasting terms if one followed cither of these thoritical 
contentions as the base. It is a common understanding 
in many quarters that the present rate of urban growth 
which is referred to as explosion in India is an unde¬ 
sirable process. Tts top heavy structure is dysfunc¬ 
tional and the larger cities especially the metrocities 
are growing at the cost of the smaller ones. Such 
understandings bear out of the conventional methods 
of analysis which in their predisposition may appear 
as fallacious. The result is that the temporal trends 
of growth of population computed for different size 
classes of urban centres are significantly exagerated 
presenting a very skewed condition. On the other 
hand, if one follows, for a while, the postulates of the 
other group which emphasizes the internal logic in 
the growth of a system, the existing pattern of distri¬ 
bution of urban population in India and its trends do 
not cause any alarm from the angle of functionality 
of ihc urban system. The currently seen wide differen¬ 
tials in the growth rates of the urban centres of 
different size is a transitional phenomenon and. it is the 
resultant of the patterns of concentration of economic 
and political power which influence the urban system. 
Overtime when the influencing forces become varied 
and the relationship between the agricultural produc¬ 
tion process and industrial development becomes more 
pronounced, this differential growth rates will tend to 
stabilize and gravitate towards uniformity amongst the 
size classes. A trend though slow, is clearly emerging 
in India since the last decade or so. But from what¬ 
ever angle one tries to assess the spatial pattern of 
urbanisation, the desirability of such a pattern has to 
be judged carefully demanding more detailed empirical 
investigation. 
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Urbanisation Process: The Implications for Development 


As a result of predominance of economic criteria in 
development, human settlements especially the urban 
centres have become the milieu in which the two envi¬ 
ronments, manmade and natural, come in conflict. Such 
conflicts are manifest in the societal, physical, econo¬ 
mic and even in political senses. In such a process un¬ 
fortunately, as said earlier the valuable relationship 
between the natural habitat and the traditionally built 
settlements has been radically disturbed by haphazard 
growth. Such a situation is seen in the base of both 
rural and urban settlements in India and is perhaps 
very significantly pronounced in the case of the latter. 

It is, however, understood that urbanisation as a 
phenomenon is an integral part of economic develop¬ 
ment, more precisely of the investment pattern. As a 
consquence of economic change, urbanisation is a 
manifestation of agglomeration of activities and the 
supporting population at places which are markets 
and production centres of goods, services and 
employment. With this contention it is logical to 
assume that spatial variations in the pace and concen¬ 
tration of urbanisation should be postively correlated 
to the spatial variations in the space and levels of 
economic development. Therefore, we know that it is 
not the population size of the urban centres that 
determines their pace of growth, but it is the dyna¬ 
mism by the economic activities in them and in their 
regions which is the determinant. Hence, to reduce 
the existing imbalance in the spatial variation in 
urbanisation it is perhaps not the shift of activities 
from the larger cities to smaller cities and to the town 
which is required. What is required is the strength¬ 
ening the economic characteristics of the smaller cities 
and towns more particularly of their hinterlands. 

Urbanisation as discussed above is directly related 
to economic development and modernisation. In this 
sense it is a determinant as well as a consequence of 
economic development in general. It is, therefore, 
characteristic of economic development that certain 


activities which require cither certain skills, popu¬ 
lation agglomeration, economic base, fiscal or other 
infrastructure inputs related to urban areas tend to 
locate in them or nearer to them. In addition high 
elasticities of substitution of land and non-land inputs 
(as opposed to Agriculture) also would lead to urban 
growth or concentration. 

Thus the location of certain economic or other 
activities in urban areas is complex and is dependent 
on a host of factors concerned with all sectors of eco¬ 
nomy. In fact even an increased agricultural activities 
(or input) may trigger, more concentration of acti¬ 
vities related to this agricultural growth in urban 
areas. For example, in the agriculturally surplus 
areas like Punjab and Haryana urban growth has 
shown an increase consequent to locations of acti¬ 
vities servicing (or related to) agricultural operations 
including trade, commerce, banking and support 
industries. 

Thus correlation between per capita income and the 
levels of urbanisation is too well known and do not 
need any reaffirmation. But the per capita income 
disparities and differentials between urban and rural 
areas of the country are a major causative factors for 
the pattern and type of urban growth that has occured 
in the country. Irrespective of the debate over ‘Push’ 
and ‘Pull’ factors that urbanisation studies have gene¬ 
rated, there are discernible trends in the spatial distri¬ 
bution and location of urban centres (areas) in the 
geographical spread of the country. 

(a) Urbanisation and Economic Development 

Recent studies by the Planning Commission show 
that the variation in levels of urbanisation* between 
the states presents generally a declining picture since 
1954 as measured by the coefficient of variation, 
which was 0.45 in 1954, 0.42 in 1961, 0.51 in 1971 
to 0.34 in 1981. The accelerated pace of urbanisa¬ 
tion in many least urbanised states since 1951 and a 


* The coafficiont of variation inthe levelsof urbanisation istakenfor levelsaccordingto urban population in towns above 20,000, 
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steady and decreased pace in most urbanised states 
has narrowed the variation. 

In general there is a decline in the rate of growth 
of rural population and acceleration in the rate of 
urbanisation. The following table shows that there 
has been a significant decline in the rates of growth of 
rural population in the high agriculture productivity 
states of Punjab and Haryana and moderate decline in 
the states of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa during the 
period 1951-81. In Bihar, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh it has, however, increased slightly. The urban 
rural growth differentials (URGD) have significantly 
increased in 1971-81 in all states particularly in 
Haryana, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. In 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu, where urbani¬ 
sation has been stabilised the tread of URGD was 
practically stagnant and actually declined in Tamil 
Nadu. 


If we look at the relationship between urbanisation 
and economic development, the following issues 
emerge. Analysis of per-capita state domestic pro¬ 
duct (SDP) at constant 1970-71 prices for 1961, 
1971 and 1978-79 which shows Bihar, Orissa and 
U.P. have very low per capita incomes. These staj.es 
have also low per capita SDP and interestingly these 
states have also very low levels of urbanisation. States 
like Punjab and Haryana almost doubled their per 
capita SDP during 1951 to 1981. The coefficient 
variation in per capita income between states has 
moved from 0.23 in 1961 to 0.26 in 1971 to 0.33 in 
1979. Thus while the disparity in per capita SDP 
increased further during 1961-79 the same for 
urbanisation presented opposite picture. The coeffi¬ 
cient in variation declined from 0.37 to 0.34 to 0.29 
for the some years respectively. This may show that 
there is no obvious direct relationship between the 
per capita SDP and the level of urbanisation. But it is 


STATRWISR GROWTH OF RURAL POPULATION AND URBAN-RURAL GROWTH DIFFERENTIAL 

(URGD) IN INDIA 1951-81 


STATES Annual rate growth of rur a l population URGD 


( --— -—-—• - --, f --- - - --' --*- t 






1951-61 

1961-71 

1971-81 

1951-61 

1961-71 

1971-81 

Andhra Pradesh . 




1 -46 

1 -68 

1 -60 

0-01 

1 -28 

2-42 

Bihar . 




1 -64 

1 -78 

1 -89 

2-43 

1-93 

2-55 

Gujarat 




2 fit 

2-29 

2 00 

—0-76 

1 -21 

1 -48 

Haryana 



* • 

2-93 

2-78 

1-96 

0-12 

0-31 

2-81 

Karnataka . 



♦ • 

2 06 

1 -93 

I -73 

—0-37 

1 -13 

2-44 

Madhya Pradesh . 



* • 

1 -92 

2-31 

1 -77 

2-06 

1 -59 

2-78 

Maharashtra 




2-22 

2 03 

1 -62 

—0-27 

1 -45 

1 -79 

Orissa . 




1 -58 

2-03 

1 -43 

4-87 

3-19 

3 -91 

Punjab 




i -79 

1 -89 

1 -53 

0-79 

0-39 

2-14 

Rajasthan 




2-63 

2-32 

2-42 

—1 -58 

0-99 

2-20 

Tamil Nadu . 




0-81 

1 -52 

1 -20 

1 -25 

1 -79 

1 -28 

Utt a r Pradesh 




1 65 

1 -68 

1 -81 

—0-70 

1-03 

3-08 

West Bengal . 




2-80 

2-37 

1 -85 

0-32 

016 

0-98 

India* . 




1 -89 

2 00 

1 -75 

0-48 

1 -29 

2-11 


Note : 1. Including all states with a population of 10 million or more in 1 971, excluding Kerala and Assam. 

2. Including all states except Assam and Jammu and Kashmir. 

SOURCE : Task force on Housing and Urban Development, Planning Commission, Govt, of India. September. 1983 


not the case, because as wc have seen earlier even 
in very poor states there has been a spurt in urbanisa¬ 
tion. This is mainly because of out migration from 
rural areas in search of employment in urban or 
industrial ureas. This can be called distress migration 
which adds to the urban population only through a 
process of acretion. 


mum growth, while Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and 
Rajasthan had recorded moderate growths. The 
coefficient of variation for the per capita value added 
between states in the factory sector had declined from 
0.92 in 1961 to 0.67 in 1971 and to 0.62 in 1978. 
The disparity had narrowed down. In agriculture pro¬ 
ductivity, however, on the other hand, there is a 
continuous increase in disparity of coefficient of varia¬ 
tion from 0.30 in 1961 to 0.59 in 1971 and to 0.73 
in 1981. 


The per capita value added in factory sector analysis 
shows that by 1981, Punjab had recorded the maxi¬ 


0 










PER CAPITA STATE DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


From' the above studies it can be concluded that in¬ 
crease in disparity between the states in 1961 to 1981 
is mostly attributed to stagnation in agriculture pro¬ 
ductivity in many of the states. At the same time 
states like Haryana and Punjab showed, tremendous 
increase in SDP both in agriculture and industrial 
sectors. Except states like Gujarat, Maharashtra, Tamil- 
Nadu and West Bengal which marked remarkable 
growth in industry, other state’s SDP increased mainly 
from the agriculture sector. 

Now if we look at the relation between economic 
development and urbanisation, states which has low 
SDP like Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Kerala had also low percentage of Urban 
population in 1961 and those have continued to re¬ 
main in the low ebb even in 1981, even though value 
added in factory sector in them improved moderately. 

But lately the rate of urbanisation has been very high 
in these states. This can be attributed more to the 
increase in industrial development in them, (reflected 
in per capita value added in industry sector) and stag¬ 
nation in agriculture. It is particularly the latter which 
is the main contributing factor which set out large 
scale out migration from rural areas. On the other 
extreme is the case of Punjab and Haryana where 
increase in agriculture productivity kept urbanisation 
at low till 1971 with high rates of labour absorption 
in agriculture. But after 1971 saturation in the 

STATEWISE MANUFACTURING AND AGRICULTURAL PRsODUCTlVlTY 

1961—1981 

State Value added in factory Sector Agricultural Productivity 

(Current Rs. per Capital) _ _(tons per person) 



1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 * 

19713 

1981 4 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh .. 

9 

29 

74 

0-88 

0-83 

1 06 

2. Bihar. 

14 

31 

57 

0-71 

0-69 

0-67 

3. Gujarat . . . 

52 

108 

245 

0 59 

0 94 

0-85 

4. H®ry9na.. 

— 

70 

169 

— 

2-77 

2 91 

5. Karnataka . . . . 

14 

62 

107 

0-82 

1 06 

1 -13 

6. Kerala ........ 

17 

42 

93 

0-60 

0-50 

0 65 

7. Madhya Pradesh. 

8 

27 

68 

1 -24 

1 -26 

0-98 

8. Maharashtra . . . . 

69 

167 

324 

0-92 

0-65 

1 -17 

9. Orissa ........ 

6 

27 

62 

0-90 

0-96 

0-98 

10. Punjab. 

46 

52 

136 

1 -73 6 

3 07 

4-36 

11. Rajasthan. 

5 

26 

56 

1 10 

1 -44 

1 05 

12. Tamil Nadu. 

24 

75 

166 

0-90 

0-98 

1 -07-,. 

13, Uttar Pradesh ....... 

9 

24 

47 

0-85 

0 99 

0-99 

14. West Bengal. 

60 

97 

173 

0-92 

1 11 

1 04 

Mean. 

23 

60 

127 

0-94 

1 -23 

1 -35 

Caefficient of variation. 

0-92 

0-67 

0-62 

0-30 

0-59 

0-73 

1. Orly aide agricultural labour is used because of the 

well known 

definitional 

Change 

in the 1971 

census, which has made 


the female agricultural labour data non-comparable. 

SOURCE ; Centre for Monitoring the Indian Economy (C.M.LE.) Basic Statistics relating to the Indian Economy Vo], n 
Bombay 1981. 


States Per capita State NDP 

(Constant 1970-71 Prices) 



1961 

1971 

1981 

(1) 

(2) 

D) 

(4) 

1, Andhra Pradesh . 

518 

586 

678 

2. Bihar .... 

390 

418 

438 

3. Gujarat 

697 

845 

884 

4. Haryana 

627 

932 

1029 

5. Karnataka 

559 

675 

723 

6. Kerala .... 

471 

636 

569 

7, Madhya Pradesh . 

472 

489 

463 

8. Maharashtra 

769 

811 

1008 

9. Orissa 

392 

541 

514 

10, Punjab 

760 

1067 

1308 

11, Rajasthan 

500 

629 

591 

12. Tamil Nadu 

571 

616 

682 

13. Uttar Pradesh 

457 

493 

524 

14. West Bengal . 

758 

729 

765 

Mean .... 

558 

676 

727 

Coefficient of Variation . 

0.23 

0.26 

0.33 


Notes: 1. 1978-79 data. 

Sources *. Centre for Monitoring the Indian Economy Basic 
Statistics Relating to the Indian Economy Vol. 
11. 198). 
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labour absorption capacity of the agricultural sector 
set out rural out migration and hence there was the 
spurt in urbanisation in them during 1971-81. Thus 
it is seen that there is a postive correlation between 
urbanisation and industrialisation processes, and a 
negative correlation between the increase in agriculture 
productivity and urbanisation upto a certain level as 
seen in the states of Punjab and Haryana. 

But for proper correlation studies more in depth 
analysis are needed. Since growth of population in 
urban areas in Tndia is caused by a number of factors 
namely agricultural productivity and its labour absorp¬ 
tion capacity, industrial development, urban-rural wage 
differentials, difference in the provision of service and 
amenities between the urban and rural areas even 
ad hoc extension of urban boundaries to annex areas, 
it is not a simple exercise to see the interplay of all 
these factors over a period of several decades. 

Recent studies have shown that despite the em¬ 
phasis on balanced regional development, disparities 
among states have widened with per capita income 
showing substantial variations over the 15 years period 
ending in 1985-86 the beginning of the Seventh Five 
Year Plan period. Official reports reveal that the 
ratio of the highest to the lowest per capita income 
has risen from 3.07 in 1970-71 to 3.43 in 1985-86. 
Bihar the poorest state shows a low per capita income 
of only Rs. 1548/- (1985-86) which is only 59.6 per¬ 
cent of the national average figure of Rs. 2596/-. In 
1970-71 Bihar’s per capita income was Rs. 402/- 
which was only 36 percent less than the national 
average. It is seen that in 1985-86, 12 states out of 
23 had a per capita income less than the national 
average. Tt is also seen that all these states also have 
a low level of urbanisation. However, in many of 
them the rate of growth of urbanisation is high, reflect¬ 
ing recent industrial development and distress migra¬ 
tion from rural areas. 

With this brief background it is argued that the 
pattern of regional variations in urbanisation in India 
is essentially a product of the pace and spatial varia¬ 
tions in economic development. Industrial growth, 
therefore, is closely related to urban growth. Large 
urban, agglomerations, obviously, show equally large 
concentrations of industrial workers supported by 
workers engaged in tertiary and other services. The 
industrial location policy, with an overtone of spatial 
dispersal, since the first Five Year Plan, for many 
well known reasons, has had a limited impact on spa¬ 
tial dispersal of urbanisation. No doubt, this has given 
a spurt to new urban growth at various places. But 


it is seen that though the spatial spread of urbanisation 
is somewhat wider now than it was in the fifties the 
relative pattern of concentration of urban population 
has become more uneven. In other words, while an 
accelerating concentration process of population is 
seen with the cities, particularly with the medium sized 
ones, the still smaller centres are growing at much 
slower rates. Further, the distribution pattern of cities 
in 1981 clearly reveals a few areas of spatial cluster¬ 
ing. Attempt has been made subsequently to analyse 
these two processes (i.e. increasing concentration of 
population in large cities and fhe emergence of spatial 
clusters) with a view to understand the determining 
factors. For, we know that these two processes, 
amongst others, are major conditions which determine 
the pattern of regional variation in urbanisation. 

(b) Urbanisation and Number of Urban Centres 

Another factor which has influenced the regional 
variation in urbanisation is the rate of increase in the 
number of urban centres in India. Studies have showed 
that a vast majority of the present urban centres have 
been urban in character over a very long time. Since 
the beginning of this century the number of urban 
settlements increased by only 80 percent to be 3245 
in 1981 and over 30 percent of this increase has come 
only during 1971-81. This phenomenon stands in 
contrast to that of the increase; in urban population, 
which increased almost by 600 percent during the same 
period. This indicates that most of the urban growth 
was due to accretion of population to the cxistine 
towns at every level and a long established trend of 
slow emergence of new towns dae to slow purification 
of non-agricultural activities. This trend, on one hand, 
has perpetuated the spatial imbalance in urbanisation 
as existed in the country before independence. On 
the other, it has further skewed the population distri¬ 
bution amongst the urban centres of different size. 
This trend indicating a static phenomenon is said to 
be the major reason for keeping vast areas of the 
country devoid of urbanisation. Tn this context it may 
be said that planning to bring about a change in this 
static situation should deliberately create conditions 
whereby the spatial spread of ion-agricultural activi¬ 
ties become faster and results in the emergence of new 
towns. Such a planning also must consciously encour¬ 
age off-farm employment and a more significantly 
equitable sharing of urban income and opportunities 
by a majority of the urban population. The nature 
and degree of thrust in such a planning hits to reflect 
a positive policy towards urbanisation with effective 
mechanisms to reduce the present regional imbalances 
in particular. 
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4 

The Patterns of Regional Variation in Urbanisation 


A problem generic to any interpretation of spatial 
distribution of urban centres is that it is related to 
specific attributes—both natural endowments and man¬ 
made improvements, of particular regions. In other 
words, any attempt to interpret spatial aspects of urban 
centre distribution has to consider the space-based 
locational attributes of the region in relation to econo¬ 
mic development both inputs and factual achievements, 
and above all, relate it to the demographic profiles. 

There are many different ways to measure urbanisa¬ 
tion established by classic economic and demographic 
studies. These mainly relate to : 

(a) The study of changes in the levels of urbani¬ 
sation i.e. proportion of population living in 
urban areas, and 

(b) Measuring the urban-rural growth differen¬ 
tials i.e. assessing the direct measure of trans¬ 
fer of population from rural to urban areas, 
and 

(c) The growth of urban population itself. The 
picture of different agglomerations in (all) 
the urban centres in then tempered with their 
regional spatial locations to arrive at the 
regional differences and their significance.* 

before one could discuss the Indian urban settlement 
pattern and urban growth, a chronological analysis of 
urban growth and distribution of towns and cities 
through history would be essential to understand some 
of their implications to the present urban structure. 
Before the advent of F.uropeans and the consequent 
colonisation of India by the Britishers, there was a 
significant implant of physical setting to the growth of 
towns in the country. All along the coastal front and 
a long river transport routes towns flourished taking 
advantage of linkages from transport and trade, and 
life support system considerations. In the hinterland, 


towns developed along the trade routes, and at several 
confluences of rivers or water bodies religious and 
educational centres flourished. In addition the 
numerous capitals of the various Emperors, kings, 
chieftains provided the base nuclii for town develop¬ 
ments all over the geographical spread of the country. 

(a) Pre Brtish Period—Emergence of Nodal Points 

Before Britishers came to India, Mughal Empire 
was the largest and important empire which ruled 
India in 16th, 17th and early 18th centuries. Manv 
cities and towns flourished all over India. In Akbar’s 
empire there were 120 big cities and 32 towns, Delhi, 
Agra, Falchpur Sikri were the seats of power for 
Mughal empires. From a functional point of view the 
cities and towns of the Mughal empire can be classified 
into the following broad categories. Many of these 
towns still continue to be urban centres, particularly 
those which were created at nodal points and which 
were established as administrative centres. But those 
which originated and flourished on the basis of local 
craft and use of local resources suffered during the 
British rule. Many of these and of the part towns 
declined even perished as important urban centres 
commercial and industrial towns namely Patna, Surat 
and Ahmcdabad have grown to be large cities. But 
port towns namely Bimilipattnam, Gogha, Masuli- 
patnam have almost perished as port towns, 

ADMINISTRATIVE TOWNS 

The towns of Imperial or Provincial capitals and 
sarkar or pargana headquarters falls in this category 
eg. Agra, Delhi, Fatehpuri Sikri, Lahore, Burhanpur 
and Aurangabad. 

These towns were originally meant for administra¬ 
tion but subsequently they also became busy centres 
of commerce, crafts eg. Agra and Shajahanabad. 


♦Generally thestatesareconsidered a? regions and the interpretation of urbanisation and urban trends on statewide basis is available 
in census and their demographic literatures. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL TOWNS 

Patna, Surat and Ahmedabad were the important 
centres of commercial and industrial activity in the 
Mughal empire. 

MANUFACTURING TOWNS 

The nrinciprd production of these towns were cotton 
and silk goods. Important towns in the province of 
Gujarat were Ahmedabad, Baroda, Broach, Cambay, 
Surat, Rander, Nadiad, Muhammadabad, Gundevi, 
Nausari, Dabhoi etc. 

In Bengal Qasimbazar, Malda, Dacca, Hugh, Raj- 
nahal, Murshidabjd near Hooghli Shahbazpur Sonar- 
gaon, Cushadanga Balighat were famous for silk and 
jute related activities. Besides these Patna in Bihar 
and Balasorc in Orissa were worthy to mention. Large 
no. of weavers were concentrated in these towns. Simi¬ 
larly towns namely Khairabad, Daryabad, Lucknow 
and Samana were famous for five textiles. 

AGRICULTURE PRODUCE TOWNS 

Towns namely Biana (Agra), Sehwana (Sing), Sar- 
khej (Gujarat), Khurja, Kol (Agra) were the major 
centres of export of agriculture products. 

NODAL TOWNS 

These are the towns situated on the bank of the 
navigable rivers or on Imperial high ways : The towns 
of Qandahar, Thatta, Bhakkar, Multan, Sehwan, 
Peshawer, Ghazni. Lahore, Sirhind, Panipat, Delhi, 
Mathura, Agra. Dholpur, Gwalior, Narwar, Sironj, 
Sidhpur, Patan, Nahrwala, Ahmedabad, Benares, Patna, 
Monghyr, Balasore, Ujjain, Dhar, Ilapur, Moradabad, 
Bareli, Lucknow etc. 

PORT TOWNS 

The important port towns is Konkan, Malabar 
Coromandal, Gingelly coasts and in the Bengal region 
were Lahori-bandar, Gogha, Cambay, Broach, Surat- 
swallv, Rander and Gandhan on the western coast, 
Satgas on Hugli, Sripur, Chittagong, Pipli Harpur. 
Balasore in Ben cal and Orissa, Bimil Pattnam and 
Vizagapatnam on the gingcllv coast, Masulipatnam, 
Narsapur and Nizampatnam in the coromandal coast. 

PILGRIM TOWNS 

The important pilcrim towns were Benares, 
Mathura. Prayaga, Hardwar, Thaneswar, Gaya, 
Ayodha, Nagarkot, Jaaannath, Surajkhud, Ujjain, 
Dwaraka, Kanchi and Kashmir. 

URBAN POPULATION 

Tn Akbar’s empire there were 120 big cities and 
as many as 3200 towns. This is also borne out by 


the testimony of the European travellers who visited 
Tndia during the 16th and 17th centuries and favou¬ 
rably compared Indian towns in respect of size and 
population with towns in Europe and elsewhere. 
According to historians Delhi appeared no less popu¬ 
lous than Paris. Both Agra and Fatehpur Sikri were 
each held to be greater than 7_.ondon, Lahore was 
placed second to none either in Asia or Europe, 
Patna, Surat or Dacca had populations of 2,00,000 
each. Hugli in 1630 had a population of 24,400 
and even the small town of San ana had 11,000. from 
these it can be fairly concluded that Mughal Empire 
towns arc no less populous than the present ones 
though statistics for each and every town is not avai¬ 
lable for a more closer analysi;. 

URBAN STRUCTURE AND PLANNING 

It appears that in the location of forts or imperial 
residences, houses of nobles, merchant colonies, quar¬ 
ters of artisans, professional men and labourers, mos¬ 
ques, temples, dharmasalas, places of burial and 
cremation, gardens, tanks, wells etc. some sort of 
planning criteria was adopted. 

Most of the cities art circular or semi-circular in 
shape with a citadel in its centre. As a general prac¬ 
tice gardens, tanks, cemeteries and cremation grounds 
and slaughter houses were not located close to the 
town. The castle or fort towns were located with a 
river on one side or on two sic'es. If there was no 
river on any side, it was usually encircled by a deep 
ditch. A fort was built in almost every town, con¬ 
tained accommodation for officers, karkharas 
kachehri quarters for staff, water reservoir, store 
houses etc. The forts generally were spacious enough 
to provide shelter to a sizeable portion of the town 
population in times of danger. 

The towns were usually protected by massive forti¬ 
fied walls, which had battlements and string courses 
and towers mounted with heaW canon at. all corners 
and strategic points or on top of the city gates which 
were guarded by a posse of guards. The outer wall 
of the fort, built of rocks, red sand stone or of mud 
usually had two gates, one at the front with dome 
shape entrance and the other at the rear. 

The sources reveal that except one or two big, 
broad and paved streets, the other streets and lanes 
were narrow and muddy. Outside the endoures of 
the nobles, the rest of the people lived in separate 
wards together according to professions. The 
poorest and menial servants strata usually had their 
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quarters close to the city walls. Each locality or ward 
had its own market and big markets were usually 
confined to big streets. Suburbs were developed out 
side the wall in later stages. These towns had usually 
a number of mosques and temples. Towns were 
often also were surrounded by magnificent gardens. 

In general, one finds a clear nexus between the 
sitting of towns and natural resources particularly 
abundant water, fertile land for cultivation, and good 
terrain for easy accessibility either by water transport 
or roads. Clustering or belting of the towns, as 
we find now, was not seen and the spatial spread was 
fairly even. 

(b) The British and the Contemporary Period : Colo¬ 
nial Structure and its Legacy 

These basic tenents provided the base frame for 
development of towns and cities in India during the 
subsequent colonial era also but with different empha¬ 
sis and significance and influenced by the levels of 
technology and their applications oyer the present 
century. Port towns, capitals by various shades of 
rulers, trading towns and residencies for the British 
population were developed and located all over with 
the same considerations in view. With the develop¬ 
ment of road and railway network systems across the 
length and breadth of the country, the defence or 
strategic and logistic locations for movements of 
armies and their needed supply facilities gave a lillip 
to a chain of contonment locations which thrived on 
the linkages created by the national road and rail 
grids. Another significant and a major settlement 
structure development that provided the present base 
spatial urban locations is the administrative structure 
evolved and implemented by the British rulers, namely 
the districts and the head quarters development left its 
distinct and significant implant on the spatial urban 
settlement pattern and structure in the country. The 
location of these urban settlements was mainly in¬ 
fluenced by terrain conditions, their accessibility and 
linkages, and the spatial commanding position these 
towns relatively provided for their hinterlands. 

With the location of mini seats of power (for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes) at local levels, these district 
(and also tchsil) headquarter towns influenced the 
local urban structure and growth patterns and as 
well the linkages within the districts. 

Urbanisation during 1761 10 1901 

Under the British rule, India’s economy was ex¬ 
clusively oriented towards colonial exploitation. In 


its wake spinning and weaving industry suffered 
worst. Shift in agriculture from production of cereals 
to cash crops, like cotton and jute for export pur¬ 
poses actually resulted in decline in food production. 
India became a market for the manufactured goods of 
British and raw materials were siphoned oil to Britain 
to keep the process going. Industrial and the com¬ 
mercial base of many towns which had established 
their central role even before the British came were 
hit hard. Many town which flourished on trade, 
traditional industry &. local craft declined through out 
India during the first half century of British rule 
Urbanisation pace was slow. 

By the middle of the 19th century with the con¬ 
solidation of the British rule new towns emerged 
which were mainly based on administrative functions. 
These were imperial capitals, provincial capitals, and 
district tchsil headquarters. For the retreat of British 
during summer. Many hill stations were developed. 
Yet, the whole pace of urbanisation was slow until 
the end of the century though thus the total number 
of urban places was 1851. Hardly one-tenth of the 
total population was living in urban places. This 
was because of the subsistence nature of the agricul¬ 
tural economy, highly localised new industrialisation 
in some parts of the country and the decline of local 
crafts, local trade and local resource based industries. 

A large number of towns of the 18th century have 
retained their urban character and position of impor¬ 
tance even now. Many of them experienced severe 
stress and strain in the later parts of 18th century, 
19ih century and early 20th century. Few towns like 
Delhi, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Lucknow, Patna, 
Mathura, Gaya etc. Grew fast in the first half of 
20th century and reached city status by 1950, 
although most of the towns experienced very nominal 
growth or negative growth in the first town decades of 
20lh century. From 1920 onwards towns recorded 
differential rales of growth, and in overall many of 
the towns recorded highest growth rates during 
1931—41 and 1941—51 decades growth rates of 
some of towns are given in the following table. 

Majority of the small towns of Mughal period, 
which were the agricultural produce collection centres, 
trade and commerce, traditional industries and few 
provincial capitals, continued to be still towns during 
the British rule. Growth of urban population in these 
towns however was slow, Aurangabad, Broach, Corn- 
bay, Kharirbad, Daryabad, Saunana, Khurja, Seh- 
wana, Panipat, Muhmadabad, Hapur, Moradabad etc. 
are some of these towns which continued to be towns 
even now. 
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Continuance as "towns, Change of function and Rate of Growth of Selected Towns of Mughal Period 


Name of the Town 

Main Function 

Mugha] Period 

in 1901 

1901-1911 

Growth Rates 

1911-1921 1921-1931 

1931-1941 

1941-1951 

Delhi 

. Administrative 

Division Head¬ 
quarters 

11 -1 

27 9 

47 

55 

106-7 

Agra 

. Administrative 

Provincial Capital 

—1 -4 

0 

23 -8 

23 -7 

32-2 

Ahmedabad 

. Commercial and 
Industrial 

District Head¬ 
quarters 

16 6 

26-4 

14-5 

89-7 

47-4 

Patna 

. Commercial and 
Manufacturing 

Division Head¬ 
quarter 

1 

—141 

33 1 

23 

44-3 

Surat 

. Commercial and 
Manufacturing 

District Head¬ 
quarter 

—3-3 

1 -7 

—13 

67-9 

27-7 

Vadodra 

. Manufacturing 

Native state capital 

-4-3 

—4-7 

19-2 

35-8 

37 9 

Lucknow 

. Transport 

Provincial Capital 

-1 6 

—4-6 

14-2 

41 

28-3 

Gwalior . 

. Transport 

Native state capital 

—39 

34-6 

11 -7 

43-7 

32-4 

Mathura . 

. Pilgrim 

District Headquarter 

—3 1 

—9-2 

N.A. 

25-8 

31 -3 

Gaya , , 

. Pilgrim 

District Head¬ 
quarter 

N.A. 

35-3 

30 *3 

19 6 

27 1 

Moradabad 

. Transport 

District Head¬ 
quarter 

8 

1 -9 

33-7 

28-8 

13-6 


Functional Changes of Towns 

Functional character of many of Mughal towns 
were changed over the period of time under the 
British rule. Mughal period towns had district func¬ 
tions. Under the British rule many of administrative, 
trade and commerce, manufacturing and pilgrim 
towns were made into division/district headquarters 
or provincial native capitals. It is the administrative 
function that sustained the growth of these towns, 
other gradually functions became subsidary. Howe¬ 
ver some of these towns namely Ahmadabad, Surat, 
Vedodra, Gwalior etc. transformed into as strong 
industrial centres, Delhi grew as the capital of Tndia, 
Lucknow, Patna become state capitals, Mathura, 
Agra, Gaya etc. continued as pilgrim towns. 


independence more particularly since 1962, the start 
of the Third, National Five Year Plan. 

A general spatial temporal analysis of urbanisation 
in quantitative terms clearly shows wide regional varia¬ 
tions between the states and also between the subre¬ 
gions within large states. A spatial temporal analysis 
of urbanisation in quantitative terms over period be¬ 
yond 1961 becomes difficult because of declassifica¬ 
tion of a large number of towns during 1951-61 and 
also due to the inbuilt arbitrariness in the classification 
of towns as followed by the Census of India. How¬ 
ever, the urban history of India provides a stable 
structure of urban settlements. It is said that even 
way back in 1568 India had 3200 towns and 120 
cities, (1) a situation which very much resembles the 
present condition. A larger part of these towns, parti¬ 


cularly the larger ones, have remained stable in their 


(c) Major Trends and Patterns in the Temporal Spa- growth through the centuries. There has been signi- 
tial Variations since 1901 ficant variations in the emergence of smaller urban 


settlements which through the period kept on shifting 


The pattern of regional variation can meaningfully 
be analysed from two angles; first, based on the exis¬ 
ting spatial variations in the quantitative content of 
urbanisation, second, spatial variations in the trend of 
growth of urbanisation. It may be understood that 
while the pattern derived out of the first angle of 
analysis would be more a product of a historical legacy, 
the pattern derived through the second way of analysis 
would essentially be the product of the development 


their position as urban centres across the rural urban 
margin. A relatively slow increase in the number of 
smaller towns and their frequent appearance and dis¬ 
appearance as urban centres (1901—1961) has been 
indicative of an equally slow increase in the demand 
for services and marketing in the rural areas. It is 
only after 1961 that a significant increase in the emer¬ 
gence of small towns is seen which is indicative of 
strengthening of the rural-urban relationship particu- 


processes and investment decisions introduced since larly in the areas of service functions and marketing. 
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TABLE 1 

Growth Trends of Urban Population In India—1901-1981 


Urban 

Level of 

URGD 

Annual 

Number of 

pop. in 

urbani- 

urban - 

growth 

all towns 

millions 

station 

rural 

rate of 

and cities 



growth 

popn. of 




differen¬ 

towns 




tial 

above 



20,000 

(%per 

year) 


1901 . 

25 .6 

11.0 

— 

— 

1834 

1911 . 

25 .6 

10.4 

—0.61 

0.22 

1776 

1921 . 

27.7 

11 .3 

0.97 

1.16 

1920 

1931 - 

33.0 

12.2 

0.03 

2.37 

2049 

1941 . 

43 .6 

14.1 

1 .71 

3.90 

2210 

1951 . 

61 .6 

17.6 

2.70 

4.17 

2044 

1961 

77.6 

18.3 

0.46 

3.58 

2330 

1971 . 

107.6 

20.2 

1 .29 

3.85 

2531 

1981 . 

156 .0 

23.7 

2.11 

4.18 

3245 

Raza Moonis et.al. "India Urbanisation and National Deve¬ 
lopment” in M. llonjo (ed.), Urbanisation and Regional Deve¬ 
lopment, Singapore; Marazen books—1982. 


The above table shows two major faets; first as al¬ 
ready stated, the rate of growth of urban population 
has been very significantly faster than that of growth 

Table 2 Variation in Rate of 


of number of urban centres indicating a long and fairly 
stable condition in the spatial distribution of urban 
centres through the century, second, a clear trend of 
significant acceleration of urbanisation is seen since 
1961. This is evident from both 4 and 5 colomns. 

But when one tries to analysis this trend in respect 
of states, one finds a widely varying picture. As it 
may be seen in the following table out of 13 major 
states (having 10 million or more population) 6 states 
show higher decadal URGD rates than the national 
average since 1961. Tamil Nadu, where the process 
of urbanisation has almost stablised and the agricul¬ 
tural productivity has been on steady increase, actually 
shows a decline in the URGD since 1971. The states 
of Orissa and Bihar present a different picture. Low 
increase in agricultural productivity and acceleration 
of industrial investment show a high level of URGD 
all through since 1951. T he rates of growth of urba¬ 
nisation in other two states have been high partly 
because of their very low base of urban population. 
But the growth is steady and rapid. Maharashtra a 
state industrially advanced, presents a picture which 
is quite near to that of Tamil Nadu. Since 1961 
the increase in URGD in this state is very marginal 
indicating stability in urbanisation. Punjab, agricul¬ 
turally the most prosperous state, shows very significant 
increase in the URGD rate since 1971 indicating spurt 
in urbanisation as a consequence of saturation of 
absorbtion of population in agriculture. 

Growth Urbanisation by States 



No. of 
towns & 
cities 
in 1981 

No. of URGD 

New towns 1961-71 
in 1981 

1971-81 

Population of towns 
above 20,000 only 
as % of total 

1971 1981 

Anhdra Pradesh • . 

234 

29 

1 '28 

2-42 

16-0 

21 -1 

Bihar. 

179 

30 

1 -93 

2-55 

8 ■() 

10 -9 

Gujarat. 

220 

29 

1 -21 

1 -48 

22-5 

26-7 

Karnataka. 

250 

34 

1 -13 

2-44 

18-2 

23 -9 

Madhya Pradesh ....... 

303 

72 

1 -59 

2-78 

12 '2 

15-7 

Orissa. 

103 

27 

3 19 

3-99 

6-0 

9 0 

Haryana ... • 

79 

17 

0 -31 

2-80 

13-9 

18-1 

Punjab. 

134 

28 

0-39 

2-14 

18-5 

22 -4 

Tamil Nadu ........ 

245 

18 

1 -79 

1 -28 

26-3 

29'9 

Maharashtra. 

276 

31 

1 -45 

1 -79 

27-7 

32 -5 

Rajasthan. 

195 

43 

0 '99 

2-20 

12-9 

16-5 

West Bengal. 

130 

19 

0'16 

0-93 

22 -9 

25 3 

Uttar Pradesh. 

659 

368 

1 03 

3 -08 

11 -9 

13 '8 

INDIA (Except Assam & J&K) .... 

INDIA (Only above 13 states 3007) .... 


770 

1 -29 

2-11 

16-9 

~20 -5~ 

The above analysis has further to be extended to 

economic 

development and urbanisation. 

It is well 


examine the regional variations in economic develop¬ 
ment with a view to highlight the relationship between 


known and several studies have concluded that the most 
industrialised states namely Tamil Nadu Maharashtra 
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and Gujarat are also the most urbanised (above 30%). 
Relatively speaking the states which show a greater 
per capita state domestic product also show higher 
level of urbanisation. These states also include the 


ones which have experienced rapid increase in their 
agricultural productivity as consequence of green revo¬ 
lution namely Punjab and Haryana. Conversely the 
poorest states show the lowest levels of urbanisa¬ 
tion. 


STATis Population of all towns as % of total Per capital SDP (Constant 1970-71 


1961 


Maharashtra 


28 -2 

Tamil Nadu . 


26-7 

Gujarat 


25-8 

Karnataka 


22 '3 

Punjab 


23 -1 

West Bengal . 


24 -5 

Haryana 


17-2 

Andhra Pradesh 


17-4 

Rajasthan 


16 -3 

Madhya Pradesh . 


14-3 

Uttar Pradesh 


12-9 

Bihar .... 


8 4 

Orissa .... 


6 -3 

Coefficient of Variation 


0-37 


These data which arc based on Central Statistical 
office releases and have been quoted from the report 
on Task force on Housing & Urban Development, Plan¬ 
ning Commission 1983 have their obvious limita¬ 
tions. But it is clear that there exists a positive and 
direct correlationship between the level of economic 
development expressed in terms of per capita SDP 
and the level of urbanisation at the regional levels. 
The levels of economic development being largely 
determined by industrial development' and agricultural 
development. It can therefore perhaps be inferred 
that urbanisation is essentially a concommitunt process 
of industrial or agricultural development, particularly 
the former. In this context, the national policy of 
preferential funding to the poorer states and incen¬ 
tives for industrial activities in those states is a policy 
in right direction to bring about' a more balanced re¬ 
gional spread of urbanisation. 

In order to probe further in this aspect, a simple cor¬ 
relation between the levels of agricultural and industrial 
development achieved by different districts in India 
and the nature and pattern of urbanisation in each of 
these was attempted. Percentage share of each dis¬ 
trict in the total national production of wheat and rice 
based on average of production figures for the period 
1975 to 1980 was analysed as an index of level of 
agricultural development'. Those districts which had 
a share of one per cent or more were selected for the 
above analysis. The share of number of factories each 


prices) 


1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 

31 2 

35 -0 

769 

811 

1008 

30-3 

33 0 

571 

616 

682 

28 '1 

31 -1 

697 

845 

884 

24-3 

28 -9 

559 

675 

723 

23 -7 

27-7 

760 

1067 

1308 

24-7 

26-5 

758 

729 

765 

17-7 

22 0 

627 

932 

1029 

19-3 

23 -3 

518 

586 

678 

17 -6 

20-9 

500 

629 

591 

16-3 

20-3 

472 

489 

463 

14-0 

18-0 

457 

493 

524 

10-0 

12-5 

390 

418 

438 

8'4 

11 -3 

392 

541 

514 

0-34 

0-29 

0-23 

0 -26 

0-33 

(1979) 


having a daily employment of 100 persons or more in 
the same districts was also assessed. It is found that 
out of ten states for which data was available, eight 
showed a clear positive relationship between the level 
of urbanisation and the levels ox agricultural and indus¬ 
trial development. In relatively backward states, for 
example, in Orissa this phenomenon is most pronounc¬ 
ed. Balasorc and Cultack are the two agriculturally 
advanced districts in the costal belt. Sambalpur and 
Sundargarh districts during the last two decades have 
been extensive industrial development including the 
establishment of the Rourkela steel plant. Sambal¬ 
pur also has the Hirakud command area which is the 
be.su agriculturally productive area in west Orissa. These 
four districts together constitute only about 25% of 
all districts in the state and about 18% of the total 
geographical area but account for 80% of urban popu¬ 
lation of the. state. In terms of intrastate variation 
West Bengal and Orissa present the extreme. Punjab, 
presents the other extreme. Nearly 80% of all towns 
and cities are spatially spread in the agriculturally and 
industrially prosperous districts which number 9 out 
to 12 districts. These districts account for 86% of all 
factories which have employment of 100 persons or 
more in the state. The spatial spread of urbanisation 
is fairly even in the state. 

The above analysis is intended to show that urbani¬ 
sation has essentially been a concommitant to either 
industrial development or agricultural development 
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or both. Here the case of Maharashtra is worth men¬ 
tioning. This state has the highest level of urbanisa¬ 
tion, yet not a single district in this stale contributes 
even one per cent share towards the national produc¬ 
tion of wheat or rice. But within the state there is 
very significant imbalance in terms of industrial deve¬ 
lopment so also in the level of urbanisation. Very 
lowlevels of urbanisation in the Ratnagiri district or 
in the districts of Vidaxbha area stands in sharp cont¬ 
rast with that of Bombay, Thane and Pune districts. 


The same way a picture of uneven regional distribu¬ 
tion is seen when we consider the states of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and West Bengal which 
together accounted for 55% of the total value added 
and 52% of the total employment in the manufactur¬ 
ing sector in 1976 (this has considerably reduced by 
the mid 80s due to vigorous policy of industrial dis¬ 
persal to the backward states) also account for more 
than 40% of the total urban population of the coun¬ 
try. 
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5 

National Development Policies Including Industrial Location 
as Factors Affecting Variation 


The policy of industrial dispersal through incentives 
to the backward districts has been followed over the 
last two decades. In early sixties according to the 
NCDBA, Planning Commission Report of 1982, 247 
districts out of 350 were identified as industrially 
backward which covered about 60% of the popula¬ 
tion and 70% of the total area. But due to the 
natural tendency of the private entrepreneurs to es¬ 
tablish industries as close as possible to large cities, 
it is observed that almost 90% of the concessional 
industrial investment funds were utilised in only 22 
out of 247 backward districts and further almost all 
these 22 districts were in the vicinity of large or 
metropolitan cities. Such a situation obviously left 
vast areas of the country with practically no signifi¬ 
cant industrial development and consequently with 
low levels of urbanisation (less than 15%). While 
such a dispersal policy of industries has not brought 
result as expected, trade protectionist policies have 
thrawted growth of industries in Calcutta and Madras 
seriously affecting their growth and the urban growtu 
in their hinterland. Similarly the textile industry 
policy which favoured liandlooms over powerlooms 
have thrawted the growth of many cities which were 
based on mill textile industry. In such a situation 
both the growth of the city and its hinterland is 
seriously affected. At the sametime stricter enforce¬ 
ment of industrial licensing policy has gravitated a 
large number of the enterpreneurs to put their indus¬ 
tries in the provimity of administrative headquarters or 
the seats of government which are again the major 
urban centres. 

Thus it can be said that the policies of industries 
location, trade control, licensing of industries etc. 
which are the crucial tools to bring about a dispersal 
of industrial activities did not have any significant 
result until the late 60s. But since alter the Third 
Five Year Plan some clear trend of dispersal, though 
still weak, is seen when we view this dispersal, at a 
national scale. Major industrial complexes now are 


seen in all parts of the country; the only lagged areas 
being the north-east and some tribal populated parti 
of the east-central section. The 1961-81 period 
shows that the proportion of value added in manufac¬ 
turing in the net domestic product of states has gone 
up considerably in all states, being faster particularly 
in less industrialised states namely Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab, A.P. and U.P. Analytical works in 
this context particularly that of A.U. Shekhar (1982; 
conclude that while this has been a welcome trend 
and it will have a direct influence on reducing regional 
imbalances in urbanisation on a country wide basis, 
reduction of imbalances at inter-regional levels is very 
slow. In other words, though one finds a very signi¬ 
ficant change from the pre 1961 picture of statewiso 
or even regionwise (sub state level) variations in ur¬ 
banisation indicating a more equalising trend, such a 
process is not seen within the regions, emphasizing 
the existence of large vaccum areas in between a few 
sparsely distributed nodes of urban growth. This i i 
perhaps mainly due a fluctuating situation in terms cf 
increase in agricultural productivity in the states. 
Except the states of Punjab, Haryana, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh where there has been a Considerable 
increase in agricultural productivity during 1971-81, 
in all other states there is either a very marginal in¬ 
crease or actual decrease. Infact in six out of four¬ 
teen major states there was actually a decrease, a 
clear trend of increase in. regional disparity in this 
aspect is seen in them. Because of the dominance of 
the agricultural sector in their economy, regional dis¬ 
parity is also seen in terms of percapita income dis¬ 
tribution as reflected in the net state domestic pro¬ 
duct in these six states. Thus, one finds that the 
trends in regional distribution of industrial producti¬ 
vity and agricultural productivity are widely amongst 
the states varying, two groups of states as referred 
to above infact present a contrasting picture. A group 
of eight states clearly show a trend of narrowing of 
regional variation in industrial and agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity and consequently also show is a similar 
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trend in regional distribution pattern of urbanisation. 
In contrast, in the states cf low agricultural produc¬ 
tivity for example in the easterr and central eastern 
oarts of the country, an increased spurt in urbanisa¬ 
tion is seen which is tile result of this agricultural 
stagnation caused by equally stagnent technological 
levelopment. 

Special Regional Characteristics of Urban Growth 

In this secenario of urban development and growth, 
here could be many factors influencing the spatial 
distributions of urban settlements. Amongst them 
the following can be identified as having significant 
influence. The rural-urban disparties (as linked to 
igricultural prosperity or otherwise), the social atti- 
udes of ethnic or regional groups of modernisation, 
tradition and change, the governmental intervention 
in terms five year plans and other programmes 
schemes, the major impact of national irrigation and 
power network and above all the locational decisions 
for industries, offices and nodal facilities. 

Tn fact in the Indian context, the various five year 
olans have a strong regional bias in the sense that 
they included specific location oriented programmes 
in the physical spread of the country. The impact 
and implications of these programmes, however, have 
been different in different regions of the country due 
to the inherent regional diversities and disparities. 
This further accentuates the regional variants for 
urban growth triggering probably a very different 
type of growth than that was intended under the plan 
postulates. This is illustrated by the fact that agri¬ 
cultural prosperity was achieved only in select regions 
although irrigation systems were developed in several 
regions. Alternatively the concomitant population 
distributions which occur between rural and urban 
sectors result in a regional specific settlement pattern. 

Considering the Dost-independence era, the coun¬ 
try’s urban snatial distribution can be analysed broadly 
to understand the regional implants that have occured 
through our development efforts under the six five 
year plans and few annual plans. In the north and 
north-western parts of the country, there is a vast 
stretch of densly populated area with strong links 
based on small and medium towns. The Punjab, 
Haryana, Western Uttar Pradesh and up to Delhi are 
areas which are agriculturally rich with a fairly es¬ 
tablished network of irrigation and power systems. 
The agricultural surpluses with marketing and service 
functions dominate the functional fabric of towns in 
these areas. Added to it arc the industrial develop¬ 
ments to service both the agricultural and urban eco¬ 
nomics of the area. 


South-Bihar, South-eastern West Bengal. Central 
eastern Orissa and southern Madhya Pradesh are 
areas where mining related industries and power gene¬ 
rating centres are located. The industry based urban 
centres in this area show high growth as these areas 
have received major influx of population in search of 
employment. To a certain extent the characteristics of 
south Bihar and the adjoining West Bengal areas are 
similar with heavy population concentrations ill the 
newly developing urban centres. 

Coastal Orissa and coastal Andhra and Kerala 
show linear urban development characteristics all 
along the coast. Central Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu have fast growing small and large towns charac¬ 
teristic of irrigation development and industrialisation. 
Only central Orissa which is full of hills and forests 
has very low urban development, maily related to 
opographical conditions. Karnataka and Maha¬ 
rashtra are highly urbanised with well developed 
road and power network system and having 
major industrial and trading complexes. As 
.he agriculture development in this area is restricted 
;o aVailable water resources positions the growth 
characteristics of town is heavily oriented to 
secondary and tertiary sectors. Gujarat in the 
west has a combination, of linear pattern (north-south) 
along the coast with high growth characteristics, and 
:.n the interior a slow growth oriented small town 
clusters. All the same the urban characteristics are 
more industrial oriented in rest areas. Rajasthan, 
and Madhya Pradesh have peculiar regional implants 
'elated to natural endowments, desert and arid con¬ 
ditions in the former and newly developed agro-indus- 
‘rial developments in the latter. The consolidation of 
the existing towns by population accretions is more in 
:his region. 

This broad sweep of urban spatial analysis and 
trends in urban growth clearly indicates that urban 
development and its growth arc very much a 
function of the specific regional characteristics. 
Availability of resources and location, specific 
decisions through development programmes, and the 
:limatic conditions have together influenced urbani¬ 
sation and thereby its spatial distribution patterns 
Deliberate location of new activities through deve¬ 
lopment programmes has had its singular importance 
in creating new nuclii of urban growth in areas of 
low or no urbanisation. 

Another major trend in this status secenario is the 
erowth of metropolitan cities. These cities being 
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highly hinterland and regional oriented, both for re¬ 
sources and manpower, have achieved high level of 
primacy in the urban hierarchy which is considered 
dysfunctional. But this is mainly due to the policy 
implications of locational decisions by government, 
both at centre and state levels. 

Because of the interplay of a complex set of factors 
a holistic approach is desirable to understand the re¬ 
gional variations in urbanisation. Apart from geo¬ 
graphic, demographic, and economic considerations, 
the environmental and ecological issues also need to 
be understood. The determinates of spatial distribu¬ 
tion of urban settlements, therefore, are complex and 
are related to the scale of regional services that get 
developed. 

Within this broad context an attempt is made to 
understand the regional variations in urbanisation in 
the country in different decadal periods during this 
century. 

(a) Patterns of Urbanisation 1901—1951 

The trend of urbanisation in the first half of the 
20th century was rather uneven. The first two de¬ 
cades recorded very low rate of urbanisation which 
picked up in the later decades. The decade 1941-51 
which had the aftermoth of independence witnessed 
the highest rate of growth of urban population. At 
the sub national level, however, one finds very signi¬ 
ficant regional variations in the pattern and pace of 
urbanisation and towns of different population size ex¬ 
perienced very diverse rates of growth. This was be¬ 
cause of various factors. Variation in the percentage 
of urban population, rate of growth of urban popula¬ 
tion, towns, urban agglomerations by size groups are 
given in the table 1 and table 2. Decade-wise regional 
variation of urbanisation and the factors affecting these 
are described below. 

Urbanisation in 1901 

There were 1851 urban places and agglomerations 
accommodating an aggregate population of 25.8 million 
i.e. 10.8 per cent of total population in 1951. Broadly 
speaking the northern plains, parts of western and 
southern India and the coastal plains had the major 
concentrations of urban places. In the Himalayas, 
north eastern plateau and in the Rajasthan desert 
naturally, towns were few and far between and urba¬ 
nisation was practically non cxistant in these areas. 

Highest concentration of urban population was in 
the northern plains, particularly with zone sorrounding 
Delhi. In some of the districts in this area more than 
15 per cent of the* population was urban, obviously 
the main reason being the rich agriculture hinterlands 


of the Indus and Ganga plains. Historical aid poli¬ 
tical factors also contributed to this. Many of these 
towns were fort towns and same were capitals of local 
princely states. 

The second most urbanised area outside this nor¬ 
thern belt, where urbanisation from 5 to 15 percent, 
was the jute producing Ganga belts; cotton producing 
areas of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu; and the wheat producing areas of Punjab and 
Haryana Malwa Plateau. Functionally towns in these 
areas were mainly the collecting centres of agricultural 
produce for export, especially to the U.K. 

Area with very low percentage (less than five per¬ 
cent) of urban population were widely distributed and 
dispersed over the whole country. Whole of Kerala 
coastal parts of Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Konkan 
Telangana, parts of Maharashtra plateau and interior 
Tamil Nadu falls in this category. Economy of these 
areas was subsistence agriculture with characteristic 
uneven terrain, low and variable rainfall and infertile 
soils. 

Number of districts in Jammu and Kashmir, moun¬ 
tainous parts of the Uttar Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura and Mizoram, the eastern 
Ghats in Orissa had no urban population at all. Many 
of these area are hilly and mountainous had no agri¬ 
cultural activity practically with places inhabited by 
tribes. 

Urbanisation 1901 —1911 

The first decade of the 20th century was marked 
by a sluggish process of urbanisation. There was only 
a nominal increase in the urban population from 25.8 
million to 25.9 million, representing a growth rate of 
hardly 0.4 per cent. The urban population proportion 
in the total fell from 11.0 to 10.4 per cent. Primary 
reason being the decade experienced number of natural 
calamities. Recurrence of epidemics of plague, 
cholera, malaria and famines were common throughout 
the country. Decline in India’s experts of cotton, 
leather, sugar and coffee in face of growing interna¬ 
tional competition was also responsible for arresting 
the growth of many market manufacturing and export 
oriented towns. There was also great variations in the 
regional pattern of urbanisation which was originally 
due to the varrying internsity of epidemics. Virtually 
the whole of the northern plains had no increase in 
urban population due to this reason and the consquen- 
cial economic stagnation. Within the northern plains, 
the western Malwa tract of Punjab. Mussorrie—Naini- 
tal hilly tract and the Calcutta Region (where was the 
establishment of new jute textile mills) should positive 
urban growth. Most of the places in central India, 
eastern Rajasthan, western Madhya Pradesh, 
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Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka had sluggish urban 
growth. 

On the contrary most of the towns in the two south 
Indian states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu recorded a 
positive growth. Towns in the Kaveri, Krishna and 
Godavari Basins recorded a positive growth. Marked 
ncrease in agricultural production in these areas 
brought spurt in agro-based industries and so in the 
growth of towns. Few towns in the Himalayas which 
were originally developed as summer resorts or can¬ 
tonments such as Shimla, Mussoorie, Nainital, Kasauli 
and Dalhouise registered fast growth. Some towns 
in the Rajasthan desert also showed positive growth 
as most of these places were free from epidemics. 

Urbanisation 1911—1921 

Urbanisation gained strength in this decade and the 
urban population increased from 25.9 million to 28.1 
million registering a high 8.3 per cent growth rate. 
While the first half of the decade had normal popula¬ 
tion growth and the second half had below normal 
growth because of continuance of the epidemics in 
some areas. Half of the towns, however, nearly 
showed decrease in their population during this period 
while others showed fast growth mainly accounted by 
rural to urban migration. A new pattern emerged 
during this period. While the strategic rail towns had 
showed fast rate of growth the port towns showed 
decline indicating the emergence of internal market 
and the importance of transport nodes. 

During this decade the pattern of regional variation 
in urbanisation was dominated by investment policies 
which were mostly oriented towards producing raw 
resources namely cotton, tea, coffee, jute etc. The 
cotton producing areas such as, tracts around 
Ahmedabad in Gujarat, around Nagpur in Vidarba 
and around Sholapur in south western Maharashtra 
and parts of Karnataka, plantation areas in Assam 
valley and south India, newly irrigated tracts in Punjab, 
Karnataka and some mining pockets in central Tndia 
showed fast rate of urbanisation. Tt is economic growth 
in these areas which brought spurt in urbanisation. 

Contrarily most of the Northern Plain, towns in 
greater part of the central India, whole of Orissa state, 
the Rajasthan desert area and the Himalayas in general 
and the Nizam’s territory of Hyderabad, all had sluggish 
urban growth during the period. These areas were 
the major victims of epidemics associated with economic 
stagnation. 

Urbanisation 1921—1931 

The decade 1921—31 witnessed a faster urban 
growth compared to the preceding two decades. The 
urban population increased from 28.1 million to 


33.5 million i.e. 11.9 per cent of the total population. 
The rate of growth was 19.1 per cent. Most of the 
towns which had showed stagnation or even negative 
growth during the last two decades experienced posi¬ 
tive growth. The spread of urbanisation was wider 
through the country, though already established nodes 
continued to assume further dominance. 

The main reason for increase in urban growth 
during this decade was control ovef the epidemics, 
and significant increase in the industrial activities in 
urban areas, the later which triggered larger rural 
urban migration. The areas which experienced 
accelerated urbanisation in the last decade continued 
the trend in this decade also. Coming to regional 
variations, Nizam’s domain comprising of Telengana, 
south-eastern Maharashtra and north-eastern Karna¬ 
taka recorded high urban growth. The southern half 
of Kerala. Parts of Tamil Nadu, the cotton pro¬ 
ducing areas of Karnataka, Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Madhaya Pradesh stimulated the growth of market 
towns and cotton textile based industrial towns. Hie 
Punjab plain along with its adjoining areas in Rajas¬ 
than, Assam Valley Ghota Nagar plateau and Central 
India cantinued to show fast rate of urbanisation. 
New developments in irrigation industry and rail 
network extensions were the attributes of faster urban 
growth. 

On the other hand, large parts of the Ganga plain, 
central India, Kankau region of Maharashtra, the 
coastal plain of Orissa and the Rayalaseema track 
of Andhra Pradesh had relatively very slow urban 
growth. These areas after the initial spurt in agricul¬ 
ture did not improve beyond a subsistence agriculture 
economy. This coupled with poor industrial deve¬ 
lopment accounted for a sluggish urban growth. 

Urbanisation 1931—1941 

The process of urbanisation further accelerated 
during 1931—41 and registered and all time high 
32 per cent growth rate. The urban population in¬ 
creased from 33.5 to 44.2 million. Many new towns 
emerged and the existing towns showed relatively 
fast growth. The rural to urban migration emerged 
as the dominent factor causing swelling of urban 
population. 1931—41. Progress of industrialisation 
and the worsening employment situation in rural 
areas accelerated urbanisation. 

F.ven the Chota Nagpur plateau and the erstwhile 
central provinces experienced fast urban growth sti¬ 
mulated by the development of mining and indus¬ 
trial activities in this region. Cotton producing areas 
of Bombay—Karnataka, Gujarat, Western Madhya 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu continued the fast pace of 
urbanisation. The growth of rubber, coir and paper 
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industries had kept tip the pace of urbanisation in 
Kerala. The Nizam Territory maintained the fast 
pace of urban growth due to increase in agricultural 
produce, brought about by the implementation of 
several irrigation and power projects. The Andhra 
coast, Chatisgarh plain, Punjab plain and Western 
Uttar Pradesh all agriculturally rich areas experienced 
significant development of agro-based industries 
which let to a relatively faster urban growth. 

The Ganga plain could not come out from a 
sluggish pace of urbanisation and the persistence of 
reasons such as high population concentration, sub¬ 
sistence nature of agricultural economy and low 
degree of industrial development continued. The 
coast, Cha’iisgarh plain. Punjab plain and Western 
still under the grip of eoidcmics and recurrent floods 
marked low rate of urbanisation. 

Urbanisation 1941—1951 

This decade witnessed the highest growth rate of 
urbanisation in the century and perhaps marked a 
turning ooint in the country’s urbanisation. The 
urban population grew from 44.1 to 62.4 million an 
increase of 41.4%. Partition of India subcontinent 
and the subsequent inflow and outflow of refugees 
had for reaching effect on urbanisation. The most 
affected areas due to inflow of refugees were Delhi 
and its surrounding towns and Calcutta and its en¬ 
virons. Many new refugee towns grew up in nor¬ 
thern India to accommodate the incoming refugees. 
Manv north Indian towns, on the other hand, where 
considerable Muslim copulation was namely Amrit¬ 
sar, Shahiahanpur. Bikaner, Bareilly, Moradabad, 
Srinagar etc. recorded slow growth mainly because 
their loss of Muslim ponulation due to outmigration. 
Tn contrast, most south Indian towns experience 
fast-growth and the thrust of urbanisation shifted to 
south and west. Many of the towns here acquired 
citv status in that period. 

During 1941—1951 Bnmbnv and its neighbouring 
districts namely Thane, Nasik, Poona and Ahmed- 
nagar recorded highest Tate of urbanisation. This was 
mainly due to establishment of many new industries, 
diversification existing industries and construction of 
new townships and residential colonics to accommo¬ 
date displaced persons affected by partition. Whole 
Karnataka recorded fast urban growth mayilv because 
of expansion of industrial centres. Increase in min¬ 
ing, mineral and industrial activities even brought 
faster urban growth to the Chota Nagpur plateau. 
Construction of new multipurpose dams in the 
Districts of Kcraput, Raich ur and Sambalpur, 
increase i,u irrigation facilities in the Andhra coastal 
region were the causes of relatively fast urban 


growth in a number of spot location. Assam Valley 
and the eastern districts of West Bengal witnessed 
massive urban growth due to mass inflow of refugees. 
But 1951 the trend of territorial spread or urbanisa¬ 
tion which was seen emerging by 1931 consolidated 
firmly. The pattern showed reduction of regional 
disparity in urbanisation on the one hand, o,n the 
other, emergence of urban clusters or urban agglo¬ 
meration was clearly marked around the nodal urban 
centres namely Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. 

(b) Urbanisation 1961— 1971 

During this decade the urban population growth 
rate was 38.2 per cent' as compared to 26.4 per cent 
for the previous decade (1951—61). Tn absolute 
figures it increased by 30.2 millions from 78.9 millions 
in 1961 to 109.1 million in 1971, during this decade 
the proportion of urban population to the total rose to 
19.9 per cent as compared to the 18 per cent in 1961. 

The decade witnessed rapid growth rate of rural 
population at 21.9 per cent and the natural increase 
(Births over Death) was of the order of 2.2 per cent 
per annum or 25 per cent of the decade. However, 
the actual growth rate of urban population (alone) 
was 38.2 per cent. This natural increase is estimated 
to have contributed to almost 2/3 of the urban growth 
during the decade. 

Rural-urban migration accounted for about 1/3 of 
urban growth involving over ten million persons. This 
was double that of the migrants during the previous 
decade. Amongst the ‘Push and Pull’ factors a,n im¬ 
portant indicator crucial to migration from rural 
areas is the decrease in average size of land holdings 
from 3.0 ha. in 1961 to 2.4 ha in 1971. Another 
added influencing factor was the growing unemploy¬ 
ment among ‘service castes’ in rural areas and who 
had to migrate to urban areas for employment oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The volume of rural to urban migration would have 
been greater but for the accelerated supply of labour 
from within urban places due to consistent natural in¬ 
crease in urban areas thus limiting scope for others. 
The urban population born in place of enumeration 
increased to 60.8 in 1971 from 55.2 in 1961. 

Another notable feature of the decade was the 
enhanced urban to urban migration. The percentage 
of urban to urban migrants in total migrants increased 
to 32.8 from 30.6. This type of migration was typical 
relatively urbanised states like Tamil Nadu, West Ben¬ 
gal. Gujarat and Karnataka, the exception being 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Population growth rate in towns showed faster 
growth during the decade with about 40 per cent of 
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towns increasing by more than 30 percent. Only 
about 15 per cent of the towns recorded slow growth 
of 15 per cent or less. A striking feature is the rapid 
growth of class I towns or cities. These increased in 
number to 148 in 1971 from 105 in 1961 recording 
above 30 per cent growth rate. City population in¬ 
creased to 53 million in 1971 from 35 in 1961 i.e. an 
absolute increase of 18 million in a decade. The 
metropolitan cities (1 million +) increased to 9 in 
1971 from 7 in 1961. Together they accommodated 
27.3 million or more than one half of the country’s 
city population and about i of total urban population. 
This rapid growth in cities was mainly due to their 
large scale capacity to generate employment in indus¬ 
try, trade and transport, administration and other self- 
employment to migrants in the informal service sector. 

Three-fourths of the districts in the country 
(total—351) recorded urban growth rates higher than 
30 per cent during the decade. This was more than 
that of natural increase. 


Growth rate % 



No. of 
districts 

Per cent 
to total 
Districts 

60+ . 

, 

. 

82 

23.6 

30—60 

. 

. 

175 

49.7 

15—30 

, 

. 

73 

20.7 

Less than 15 


. 

6 

1 .7 

Decrease , 

• 


3 

0.9 

Entirely rural 

• 

* 

12 

3.4 




351 

100.0 


Amongst the areas of rapid growth were the north¬ 
eastern peninsula comprising eastern Madhya Pradesh, 
western Orissa and southern Bihar. In this tribal 
area the urban growth in the districts ranged from 
40 to 120 per cent. This was chiefly due to the 
phenomenal growth in mining and mineral-based in¬ 
dustries in the public sector. The huge investment in 
rail and road transport and the completions of multi¬ 
purpose projects like Damodar, Hirakud & Machkund 
for accelerated power generation added to these 
trends. 

Newly reclaimed agricultural lands showed rapid 
urban growth coupled with fast increase in rural 
population. These were the “Terai” region of Uttar 
Pradesh, Dandakaranya in Madhya Pradesh, Chambal 
basin in Rajasthan, Bhakra command area in south 
Punjab and north Haryana, Malnad in Karnataka and 
Wynad in Kerala. Increased irrigation and agricul¬ 
tural productivity provided stimuli for growth of 
market towns, agro-industries in towns and large in¬ 
flows of rural households to towns in these areas. 

3—507NCU/88 


The strategic north-eastern part of the country 
showed also rapid urban growth due to (a) new deve¬ 
lopment activities like oil exploration and its refining 
and new road constructions giving fillip to forest based 
industries. This was aided by large scale migration 
from neighbouring countries and outside the region 
also. 

The metropolitan cities with their expanding indus¬ 
trial urban concentration further added to population 
increase during 1961—71. The overspill of industry 
from Delhi to NCR, from Bombay to mainland area 
were notable. The industrial growth in Ahmedabad, 
Bangalore, Madras, Pune and Hyderabad was re¬ 
markable mainly due to expansion of existing indus¬ 
tries and establishment of new public sector industrial 
plants. 

Practically all union territories showed rapid urban 
growth, due mainly to liberal central funding and finan¬ 
cial assistance for developmental activities. 

The rapid pace of urbanisation during the decade 
thus was experienced by regions which have the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics— 

(i) resource rich areas with mineral based heavy 
industrialisation, 

(ii) newly reclaimed and irrigated lands where 
agriculture production and agro-based in¬ 
dustries developed, and 

(iii) the metropolitan cities and their peripheral 
zones, and the union territories with increas¬ 
ed developmental activities. 

In contrast the hill towns in western Himalayas 
where industrialisation is practically non-existent and 
only administrative functions exist showed a sluggish 
to stagnant urban growth. Similarly those areas 
where industrial base was lagging such as the Bihar 
plains, Rajasthan desert area, and the Ganga Plains 
of U.P. showed also slow growth. On the other 
hand, the process of urbanisation was not fast in pro¬ 
gressive areas like Punjab, Saurashtra in Gujarat and 
Tapti valley in Maharashtra, and northern Karnataka 
where commercial agriculture had developed. This 
was due to an effective decentralisation of urban func¬ 
tions like grain Markets, banks, schools and hospitals 
to rural areas and the emergence of new rural service 
Centres. 

During the decade 30.2 millions was added to 
the country’s urban population which was the biggest 
so far for any decade. Natural increase accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of the gain migration accounting 
for only one thirds. 

The area difference 'in growth pattern of towns by 
size categories reflected that the cities grew out at the 
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cost of smaller towns and in their growth the migra¬ 
tion component had contributed a much larger share 
than the national average. 

(c) Urbanisation 1971—81 

The process of urbanisation accelerated in the 
decade with urban population increasing to 159.7 
million in 1981 from the 109.1 million in 1971. An 
absolute increase of 50.6 million in a decade was the 
biggest urban gain for any decade since 1901. 

The urban growth rate increase to 46.1 per cent as 
compared to the 38.2 per cent in 1961—71. The 
URGD further widened almost all over the country. 
The urban population component to total population 
jumped from 19.9 to 23.3 per cent during 1971-81. 

During the decade the brith rate (annual) dec¬ 
lined from 40 to 34 and the death rate from 18 to 
14 per thousand, resulting in a natural increase of 
20 per cent thousand per annum or 20 per cent for 
the decade. Thus the natural increase actually contri¬ 
buted less than half of the total urban growth 
(46.1%). Thus in contrast to the situation in 1961— 
71 the major chunk of urban gain during the decade 
was by rural-urban migration. The trend for rapid 
urbanisation had set in. 

The rural-urban migration was estimated at 28 
million during this decade. Migration from rural 
areas followed mainly two paths—(i) to urban places 
in the region of green revolution (ii) to Metropolitan 
cities outside the migrant population’s rural region. 

Thus, saturation in labour absorbtion capacity of 
agriculturally advanced region like Punjab, Haryana, 
Western U.P. on the one hand stagnation of agricul¬ 
ture on the other in a number of eastern and central 
regions contributed to the rural-urban migration and 
rapid urban growth. 

Increased employment opportunities in urban places 
generated by industry and service sectors, expansion of 
administrative machinery and infrastructure facilities 
particularly at large towns and cities, added to the 
pull factors for migration. Besides, the government 
investments and flow of finances towards urban hous¬ 
ing, creation of new mandi and satellite towns 
boosted construction activities which was also one of 
the main attraction for the rural migrants, 

A notable feature during the decade is the designa¬ 
tion of 858 settlements as new towns in 1981 by the 
Census authorities. This contributed about 0.5 
million to the urban population totals of the decade. 
The urban places also increased from 2636 to 3245 
in 1981 comprising all towns/urban agglomerations. 
The increased population in urban place and addition 
of new towns (by census) resulted in an increase of 


land area under urban settlements from 43,425 km 2 
in 1971 to 53,183 in 1981, a significant increase 
indeed. 

This decade showed several significant features of 
urban growth in different catagories of towns, not 
seen in earlier decades. Every second town had a 
growth rate of more than 30 per cent. Less than 1/10 
of the towns recorded a slow growth of less than 15 
per cent. Amongst different size categories, from 
Class T to Cla.ss IV showed a decennial growth rate 
above 38 per cent. In relative terms cities grew 
fastest with their number increasing to 216 in 1981 
from 148 in 1971. Their population nearly doubled 
from 53 million in 1971 to 93 million in 1981. The 
metropolitan cities Increased to 12 in 1981 from 9 
in the previous decade having in all 41.5 million or in 
other words more than 1/4 of the total urban popula¬ 
tion. 

In spatial patterns of urban growth this decade 
provides many interesting features. 

(i) Firstly cities in north India grew faster than 
those in south India. This was due to 
intensified rural-urban migration in north 
India under conditions of rise in natural 
increase of rural population. 

(ii) The regional disparities in urban growth 
showed a perceptible decrease although the 
inequalities in per capita income at states 
level increased. 

(iii) The tribal/hill development districts of 
Rajasthan. M.P., U.P., A.P. and the states 
and UT’s of north-eastern region recorded 
a fast urban growth. This was mainly due 
to expansion of administrative towns in the 
area. 

(iv) The continuing impact of heavy investment 
in mining, mineral based industries and re¬ 
lated infrastructure in the north-eastern 
peninsular region, comprising eastern M.P., 
Western Orissa and Southern Bihar, retained 
the tempo of rapid urban growth in the 
region. The urban growth rate in the dis¬ 
trict ranged between 40 to 140 per cent. 

(v) All the union territories continued their rapid 
urban growth due to continued overall 
developments in them through liberal cen¬ 
tral investments and financial assistance. 

The districts surrounding the Metropolitan cities 
showed also rapid urban growth mainly due to latter’s 
horizontal expansion and over-spill into adjoining 
territories. The evident spread effects of industrial 
concentration in them, and the high disparities in land 
prices, urban development controls both within and 
outside corporate limits also contributed to the pheno¬ 
menon. 
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During the decade a variety of factors determined 
urbanisation in different regions. At the national level 
regional disparities in urbanisation appeared declin¬ 
ing as more than 80 per cent of the districts showed 
an urban growth of 30 + percent. 

Classification of Districts by Urban Growth 1971—81 

Growth rate (%) No. of districts Percentage in 





total 

Distts. 


61-71 

71-81 

61-71 

71-81 

60 b 

82 

127 

23-6 

32 7 

30-60 

175 

186 

49-7 

48 0 

15 -30 . 

73 

40 

20 -7 

10-3 

Less than 15 

6 

58 

1 -7 

2 0 

Decrease 

3 

3 

0-9 

0 8 

Entirely rural 

12 

24 

3-4 

6-2 

Total 


388 


100 


313 districts out of 388 (for which data arc avail¬ 
able) showed on increase of 30+% urban growth. 

However the urban growth rate in about 75 districts 
was less than 30 per cent. These were scattered 
amongst Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and West Bengal and in rural parts of North-Eastern 
region. 

Kerala and Tamil Nadu had slow urban growth rates 
due to decline in natural increase and considerable 
outmigration from them during the decade. In the 
other s'ates namely Maharashtra, Gujarat and West 
Bengal certain districts were very less industrialised 
and remained backward. These lost migrants from 
both rural and urban sectors resulting in slow urban 
growth. 

A notable feature of the decade is the narrowing 
down of growth rate among different size categories 
of towns, though the cities displayed high growth 
rates. 

(d) Spatial Ecotones of Urbanisation 

This far we have analysed the temporal spatial pat¬ 
terns of urbanisation during the last three decades. 
The pace of urbanisation was fast in some places, 
sluggish to slow in few others and stagnant in many. 
Irrespective of this symtomatic signals, it is clear that 
the spatial patterns of urban centre distributions in 
the geographic space of the country was essentially 
due to local specific regional influences. 

Several studies on regional patterns of urbanisation 
in the country are available but they are mainly re¬ 
lated to identifying areas of similarity in urbanisation 
characteristics. They do not distinguish the func¬ 
tional influence of a dominating-urban centre and its 
role in such regionalisation through a network of 


heirarchy of urban systems. Majority of the litera¬ 
ture on regionalisation or urbanisation are oriented 
to population potentials or rank size analysis of Indian 
cities and towns. The measure of degree of urbani¬ 
sation purely on percentage of urban population does 
not reveal much about spatial distribution causes, nor 
the rank-size classification or urban areas and their 
geographic location. It would, therefore, be essential 
to look for area criteria like denisty of towns say in 
1000 sq. kms. (or a district) and number of towns 
with 20,000 and above population in them, and density 
of urban population in the said area. 

An analysis on the above consideration indicates 
that about 92 districts had high level of urbanisation. 
Out of which about 21. mostly having big industrial 
concentrations, showed consistently fast urban growth 
(in the past three decades). Interestingly these in¬ 
cluded the Metropolitan districts of Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Delhi and Pune and other industrial districts 
like Rajkot, Twenty Four Parganas, Nasik, Thane. 
Dhanbad, Singhbhum, Alleppcy, Ernakulum, Kozhh 
kode, Tndorc, Ludhiana, Burdwan, Darjeeling and 
Krishna. These districts are scattered all over the 
country but have a common feature or high level of 
industrial concentration, heavy inflow of capital in¬ 
vestment and migrant labour, and ready availability 
of power, and a variety of industrial-urban infras¬ 
tructure and facilities. 

31 districts which had high level of urbanisation 
had fluctuating trend of urban growth. In this cate¬ 
gory many of the erstwhile capitals of princely states 
which gained industrial and trade momentums due to 
post-independence colicies are included. Some of 
them are also situated in agriculturally prosperous 
areas. In the former category are Hyderabad Sri¬ 
nagar, Jammu, Kolhapur, Gwalior, Ujjain and Bhopal. 
Related to agriculture prosperity are east Godawari, 
Guntur, West Godawari, Amritsar Gurudaspur, Jullun- 
der, Kapurthala in the wheat, rice and cotton belts. 
Notable industrial developments occured in Madras, 
Chingleput, Madurai, Niligiries, Hooghly, Howrah, 
Nadia, Dharwar, Kanpur, Dehradun, Surat, Valsad, 
Trichur, Trivandrum, Cannanorc and Patna districts. 
In other extreme category are thirty eight districts 
which having high level of urbanisation showed slow 
or sluggish urban growth. These were mainly located 
in coastal plains and their hinterlands or erstwhile 
European colonics and had a previous history of high 
level of urban development, but could not sustain the 
tempo in the post-independence period. 

In the coastal plains are North Arcot, Ramantha- 
purum, Thanjavur. Tiruchirapalli. Tirunclveli, Cal¬ 
cutta, Bhavnagar, Junagadh and Keda. The hinter¬ 
land and interior areas are covered by the entire 
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western Uttar Pradesh, Ambala, Gurgaon, United 
Khasi and Jantia Hills. Bhatinda, Patiala, Ropar, 

Sangruv, Ajmer and several union territories of erst¬ 
while Portugese and French vintages. 

Similar distinctions can be made with moderate 
and low levels of urbanisation. With moderate level 
of urbanisation thirteen districts showed fust urban 
growth, 36 districts with fluctuating urban growth and 
51 districts with sluggish urban growth. In general 
these were all scattered all over Tndia and exhibited 
the dependence on “Plan” interventions to boost agri¬ 
cultural or industrial economy. A prominent feature 
of the first category of fast urban growth districts was 
their consistent developments in the urban 
and rural sectors of the economy. In the fluctuating 
growth districts their sensitivity to modernisation and 
industrialisation were yet to come to the force pro¬ 
minently. The sluggish growth oriented districts 
exhibited the lack of industrial development and dis¬ 
trict fluctuations of agricultural economy in them. 

The scenario in low level urbanisation districts is 
interesting. Despite consistently fast urban growth 
in 13 districts there was low level of urbanisation. 
These were mainly having newly developed mining 
industries. Their impact on the district as a whole 
was yet to be felt as these were mainly a post inde¬ 
pendence phenomena. 55 districts showed fluctuation 
in urban growth and these were mainly located in tribal 
and undeveloped regions of the country, but rich with 
natural resources. The functions were more related 
to improvements to agriculture such as in Chambal 
Valley, Orissa high lands, Telengana and Southern 
Madhya Pradesh areas. 


95 districts showed sluggish urban growth. These 
constitute nearly one-third of the total districts in the 
country and in which there is a low level of urbanisa¬ 
tion with almost stagnant urban growth. Mainly they 
can be considered in two categories (i) Districts of 
difficult terrain, harsh climate and poor soils. For 
example, western Himalayas, North-Eastern tribal 
regions, Rajasthan desert and several partly inhabited 
areas in central India; (ii) The Middle Ganga plain 
comprising eastern Uttar Pradesh and North Bihar. 
Practically all these districts have high concentration 
of population, little or no industrial development and 
poor agricultural development. 

From the above scenario the broad conclusions that 
emerge arc : 

(a) The coastal India is more urbanised than the 
interior. 

(b) Southern India and its peninsula is more 
urbanised than the North India although 
population densities arc high in the latter. 

(c) The newly developed rich agricultural belts 
showed faster urban growth. 

(d) The thickly populated areas with low agri¬ 
cultural productivity and other sparsly popu¬ 
lated areas showed a sluggish urban growth. 

(e) The Himalayas, the central tribal belt and 
the Rajasthan desert continued to be the 
least urbanised parts in the country. 

(f) The entire Middle Ganga Plain is still im¬ 
poverished both agriculutrally and econo¬ 
mically and has a very sluggish urban growth 
although thickly populated. 
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6 

Rural-Urban Relationship and its Impact on Regional 
Distribution of Urbanisation 


Urbanisation is a continuous process of transfor¬ 
mation of rural communities for performing a variety 
of functions that arc beneficial to both rural and 
urban population. The scale of operation and con¬ 
centration of variety of these functions, generally, 
defines the hierarchy of a settlement in a regional 
system. 

For fulfilment of social and economic needs, the 
rural communities, generally, interact with other 
communities which depending upon specific situations, 
may be rural or urban. This interaction, in cases of 
smaller and bigger communities, leads to formation 
of regional communities which generally contain a 
central urban area and the surrounding villages. The 
boundary of such a region depends upon the s'i 2 e of 
the central urban area the bigger and more complex 
the urban area the larger is the corresponding region 
cmbaracing withifi its boundary several rural and urban 
groups. The boundary of the influence region 
of a metropolitan centre will therefore, contain big 
and small towns and central and other villages. 

As a general principle, all the settlements in a 
region should be set in a hcirarchical pattern per¬ 
forming a specific function and helping in the process 
of inter-community interaction and inter-dependcncy. 
There is thus a continuum of communities that 
stretches from the smallest village to the largest 
metropolis as referred to below : 

METROPOLIS 

Sub-Urbs .... City ([.urge Town) 

Medium size Towns. 

Rural-Urban Village . . Small size Towns, 

Central Village 
Primary Village 

The primary village can be considered as smal¬ 
lest, organised physical unit in the regional system of 
settlements. The people in this are engaged in agri¬ 
cultural production of food and other raw materials. 
The surplus agriculture produce, is sold at the cen¬ 
tral villages and other higher order settlement*. The 


intensity and the scale of a vaiiety of functions that 
are found in the higher order settlements naturally 
goes on increasing with the increase in their hierar¬ 
chical level. 

Towns, cities and metropolitan centres, on the 
other hgiid, serve the region with secondary and 
tertiary sector employment, specialised financial and 
administrative institutions and health, educational 
and recreational facilities. 

The suburbs provide residential accommodation 
to workers in the metropolis and tertiary sector em¬ 
ployment to rural migrants. 

The rural-urban villages, generally located at the 
fringe of urban centres are places experiencing a 
constant (and rapid near cities and metropolitan 
centres) changes in their land use pattern. Here 
agricultural production is intensive, services are in¬ 
adequate and the population is mobile. 

The state or rural-urban continuum in India is un¬ 
balanced. Class I and Class II cities are growing in 
numbers while the number of settlement in class II 
and below category is declining. During 1961 to 
1981 the number of Class I cities has increased from 
102 to 216 (more than 100 per cent). The corres¬ 
ponding figures for class II cities is 129 to 270, again 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. This trend 
of convergence of population at only upper level 
appears to be due to the lack of a urbanisation policy 
and perhaps due to faulty industrial local patterns. 

Considering the need for accelerated industrialisa¬ 
tion at this stage of national development and urbani¬ 
sation that follows economic development the basio 
issues related to rural-urban relationship are : 

(a) How to achieve level of industrialisation and 
urbanisation without adversely affecting the 
quality of life in rural areas ? 
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(b) How to deal with rural transformation with 
specific reference to the changes in occupa¬ 
tional pattern and the resultant geogra¬ 
phic movement (migration) of rural popu¬ 
lation to the employment centres ? 

(c) How to achieve a desirable inter-commu¬ 
nity, inter-action and inter-dependency 
leading to a rational rural urban conti¬ 
nuum? 

The Existing Scenario 

About 80 per cent of population of India Jives in, 
about 600,000 villages. The rural population in the 
country is experiencing a variety of socio-economic 
problems which arc as follows : 

(a) Socio-cultural tensions 

(b) Rural-urban disparities, 

Socio-Cultural Tensions 

The rural society in India, continues basically tradi¬ 
tional-ridden society where cast, class and sex are 


totally alienated from the towns or those have become 
the colonial extensions of such towns. 

Rural-Urban Disparities 

There exists a. wide gap at the level of services and 
amenities between the rural and urban areas. There 
is also a big gap between the prevailing wage structure 
in urban and rural areas which is creating a vacuum 
in rural areas as far as supply of labour is concerned. 

The level of essential services available in most 
rural area is also very low. At an average only 30 
per cent of the rural population is served by protected 
water supply (see Table 1). More than 70 per cent 
households depend upon wells, lakes and ponds for 
supply of drinking water the quality of which is sub¬ 
standard. These sources of water, in some cases 
are located several kilometres away from the village. 

Uttar Pradesh, the largest state in the country, is 
the worst case where only 7.20% of its rural popu¬ 
lation is served by protected water supply. 

TABLE 1. 


still the most dominant factors that guide the rural 
life style. Social and religious beliefs play a major 
role which have in many cases acted adversely to 
their economic development. 

This, however, is only a generalised picture of rural 
areas in the country. There are a number of regions 
where rural settlements are experiencing wide ranging 
changes. Whether you talk of villages in prosperous 
Punjab or Haryana or villages near large industrial 
complexes or large cities or even in remote rural areas 
of Kerala or Bihar where the petro dollars arc flow¬ 
ing in. In all these significant socio-economic and 
physical transformations are taking place. Their func¬ 
tional links with the nearby towns are being strength¬ 
ened. But at the same time the relations of econo¬ 
mic exploitation and social oppression between the 
communities in the rural areas have sharpened over 
years and its impact is seen in the small towns. This 
is mainly due to the increasing differentiation between 
the cultivating classes, the increasing marginalisation 
of the rural poor and their separation from their life 
supporting resources, coupled with the growing up¬ 
ward mobility of the middle and top layers their 


Percentage of Rural Population covered under Water Supply 
Service under Sixth Plan 

si State/Union Territory Percentage to Total 

j^ 0 _ Rural Population 

of the State bene¬ 
fited by Water Sup¬ 
ply as on 31-3-1981 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam . 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Haryana 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

8. Karnataka 

9. Kerala 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

11. Maharashtra 

12. Manipur 

13. Meghalaya 

14. Nagaland 

15. Orissa . 

16. Punjab 

17. Rajasthan 

18. Sikkim 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. Tripura 


41.50 

19.90 

69.40 

70.28 

27.30 
46.35 
36 .40 

31.30 
28 .41 
30.14 
19.19 
24.45 
19.60 
67 .21 

31.31 
20.12 
35.26 
23 .64 
20.57 

40.29 


struggle to monopolise economic and political power. 
All this together is bringing new pressures on the vil¬ 
lages and their traditional modernisation and deve¬ 
lopment. But this transformation is not a simple one 
in many these processes of disruption and reordering 
have taken violent forms very adversely affecting the 


21. Uttar Pradesh .... 7.20 

22. West Bengal. 15.79 

23. A. & N Islands .... 53.1 

24. Arunachal Pradesh ... 64.58 

25. Chandigarh. - 

26. Delhi. 56.80 

27. Dadra & Nagar Haveli . . 44.04 


patterns of social change and their political expres¬ 
sion. The best example is Bihar, South-Western West 
Bengal, Western A.P. etc. All these have also very 
significantly affected the rural-urban relationship in 
these areas. Either the rural settlements hqve been 


28. Goa, Daman & Diu . . 22.98 

29. Lakshadweep .... 8.50 

30. Misoram. 32.00 

31. Pondicherry _ L ■ _70.05 

Total ... 30.03 
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Most of the states in the country do not appear 
to consider rural sanitation as an important compo¬ 
nent of living standard and, therefore, do not have anv 
programme of improvement of sanitary conditions in 
the villages. Only five states (Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu) have given some attention 
to this problem (Table-2). 

TABLE 2 

percentage of Rural Population provided with Sanitation 
Services under Sixth Plan 


About 70% (21 out of 30) states and Union terri¬ 
tories have varying degree of housing shortage in 
rural areas. Bihar is worst case where the number 
of additional housing units required in rural settle¬ 
ments is more than 3.5 million. It is followed by 
Assam (2.64m), Uttar Pradesh (2.39m), Madhya 
Pradesh (].46in), Andhra Pradesh (1.03m) and 
West Bengal (1.02) (Table 3). 

TABLE 3 

Rural Housing Shortage in various States in India-1980 


SI. State/Union Territory 
No. 


1 2 


1. Andhra Pradesh . 

2. Assam . 

3. Bihar . 

4. Gujarat 

5. Haryana 

6. Himachal Pradesh . 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

8. Karnataka 

9. Kerala . 

10. Madhya Prades i . 

11. Maharashtra 

12. Manipur 

13. Meghalaya . 

14. Nagaland 

15. Orissa . 

16. Punjab 

17. Rajasthan . 

18. Sikkim 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. Tripura 

21. Uttar Pradesh 

22. West Bengal . 

23. A&N Islands 

24. Arunachal Pradesh 

25. Chandigarh . 

26. Delhi 

27 Goa, Daman & Diu 

28. Dadra & Nagar Haveli* 


Percentage to the 
Total Rural Popu¬ 
lation benefited by 
Sanitation as on 
31-3-1981 


SI. Stato/Union Territory 
No. 


No. of additional 
Housing Units re¬ 
quired in rural set¬ 
tlements 
(in ’000) 


3 

1. Andhra Pradesh 




1,031 

— 

2. Assam . 




2,646 


3. Bihar . 




2,597 

1 .00 

4. Gujarat 




476 

3.91 

5. Haryana 




Neg. 

0.23 

6. Himac'nl Pradesh . 




Neg. 


7. Jammu & Kashmir 




203 


8. K irnataka 




756 


9. Kerala . 




101 


10. Madhya Pradesh 




1,463 

0.47 

11 Maharashtra 




681 

12. Manipur 




Ncg. 


13. Meghalaya . 




156 


14. Nagaland 




87 


15. Orissa . 




634 


16. Punjab 




Neg. 


17. Rajasthan 




382 


18. Sikkim 




Neg. 

' 

1 ). Tamil Nadu 




287 


20. Tripura 




112 


21. Uttar Pradesh 




2,393 

0.18 

22. West Bengal. 




1,021 

-- 

23. A&N Islands 




12 

-- 

24. Arunachal Pradesh 



. 

43 

— 

25. Chandigarh 


• 


Neg. 

— 

26. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 




7 

— 

27. Delhi . 


• 


Neg. 

— 

28. Goa, Daman & Diu 


• 


13 

— 

29. I^akshadweep 



. 

Neg. 

— 

30. Pondicherry . 




Neg. 


29. Mizoram 

30. Pondicherry . 

31. Lakshadweep 


Total 


0.53 


•Figures in respect of Jammu and Kashmir and Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli are yet to be finalised 


Considering the national average, only 26.50% of 
the villages in the country are connected by all wea¬ 
ther roads. (Table-4). Only 3 states, Kerala, 
Haryana and Punjab have good accessibility in rural 
areas. Uttar Pradesh and Orissa have very bad situ¬ 
ation where only 8.1% and 1.3% villages are con¬ 
nected by all weather roads respectively. 
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TAbLE-4 


TABLE- 


Percentage of Villages connected by Rural Roads in 
various States in India 1981 


Percentage of Villages electrified in various States in 
India-1982 


SI. State/Union Territory 


Stale/Union 

Percentage State of 

No. 

Territory 

of villages affairs 



connected 
by all 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


weather 

2. Assam . 


roads. 

3. Bihar 



4. Gujarat 



Andhra Pradesh 

38-9 Faii- 

5. Haryana 

Assam .... 

46 -0 Good 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

Bihar .... 

28-3 lair 

8. Karnataka 

Gujarat .... 

37-7 Fair 

9. Kerala . 

Haryana .... 

. . 98-5 Excellent 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

Himachal Pradesh 

37 -9 Faii- 

11. Maharashtn 

Jammu & Kashmir 

53 -8 Gold 

12. Manipur 

Karnataka .... 

27-5 Fair 

13. Meghalaya 

Kerala .... 

10.)-0 Excellent 

14. Nagaland 

15. Orissa . 

Madhya Pradesh 

1) 9 Bad 

16. Punjab 

Maharashtra 

26-7 Fair 

17. Rajasthan 

Manipur .... 

20-0 Bad 

18 . Sikkim 

Meghalaya .... 

47-8 Good 

19. Tamil Nam . 

Nagaland .... 

60 0 V. Good 

20. Tripura 

Oriss i 

1 -3 V. Bad 

21. Uttar Pradesh 

22. West Bengal . 

Punjab .... 

. . 96-7 Excellent 

Total State 

Rajasthan .... 

15-9 Bad 

23. A& N Island. 

Sikkim .... 

— 

24. ArunachalPrades'i 

Tamil Nadu 

50 0 Good 

25. Chandigarh . 

Tripura .... 

20-4 Bad i - 

26. Dadra & Nagar Havel 

Uttar Pradesh 

8-1 V. Good 

27. Delhi . 

28. Goa .Daman & Diu 

West Bengal 

. . 44 -4 Good 

29. Lakshadweep 

Union Territory . . 

20-4 Bad 

30. Mizoram 


26-5 Fair 

31. Pondicherry . 

Source : Rural Development Statistics-1982, NIRD, Hydera- 

Total (UTs) . 


bad pp. 220-227. 

Criteria for classification of State of Affairs. 


All India 


Pcrcenta ;o of the 
total number of 
Villages electrified 

70-5 

30-3 

34- 2 
"3 -5 
100-0 
66-3 
76-0 
65-7 
100-0 
40-9 
80 -6 
20 -3 
18 -9 
45-7 
42 -ft 

100-0 
48 -7 
21-2 

99.2 

25.2 
42-2 
42-8 

51.2 
37-2 
14-5 

100-0 
80-6 
100 0 
91-4 
90-0 
24.0 
100-0 

35- 7 

51-1 


10% and less Very Bad 4i—55 Good 

11—25% Bad 56 —70 Very Good 

26—40% l-'air 71 and above excellent. 

Considering the electricity supply it is noted that at 
an average only about a-half of the total number of 
villages arc served by the utility. Himachal Pradesh, 
Karnataka and the Punjab are the only states where 
all the rural areas are served with electricity (see 
Table 5). 


Source : Central Electricity Authority. 

The above figures show the enormous disparities in 
the quality of life inspite of increase in the economic 
growth and national income. Growth is gross national 
product do not, therefore, necessarily reflect the rise in 
the standard of living. This calls for a greater em¬ 
phasis on the physical improvement of the ruarl en¬ 
vironment (both natural and man-made) and living 
standards. 

One of the major causes of widening the gap bet¬ 
ween rural and urban areas is the lack of recognition 
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given to the local traditional s kills like village black¬ 
smith, silver-smith, the tanner, the cobbler, the potter, 
the carpenter, the weaver, the ‘Dai’ (maid), the 
Vaid, the Hakim, in the developmental efforts at the 
grassroot level. 

The stricking gap in the quality of life between the 
rural and urban areas is one of the causes of large 
scale rural-urban migration particularly to the large 
cities which are growing at a very fast rate. Show 
growth of small and medium size towns has contri¬ 
buted to the widening gap in the rural-urban con¬ 
tinuum. 

This state of affairs has increased the gap between 
the elite and the masses. The general rural living 
environment in greater parts is far from what is desir¬ 
able. The rural youth docs not find the rural environ¬ 
ment attractive—and hence tends to migrate to urban 
areas particularly to the large ones which are again 
unable to absorb them. The main causes of this 
situation arc : 

(a) Lack of proper diversification of occupation 
in rural areas. 


areas. 

No rational regional approach is taken in selecting 
and developing the market towns. The choice of 
these centres is generally arbitrary. No physical 
planning considerations are applied at the time of 
their design and the result is that these centres lack 
regional linkages, accessibility and other facilities like 
storage, loading-unloading, banking. The market 
mechanism is also not very encouraging. The middle 
man is still the biggest game. The farmer is thus 
being exploited and certain other factors like mis¬ 
management and corruption further add to his suffer¬ 
ings. 

In a rational rural-urban continuum thre is an 
integrated development of settlements at the levels of 
hierarchy. In India, at present even after the intro¬ 
duction of 1DSMT programme, the economic base of 
small and medium sized towns in the country is very 
weak. In many cases it is unable to sustain its popu¬ 
lation. The result is that these settlements fail to 
serve their desired function in the regional system of 
settlements. They are unable to absorb the rural 
migrants. The level of development utilities, facilities 
and services is slow and, therefore, these centres are 


linabic to attract rural migrants. Cities ahd metro¬ 
politan areas are thus growing at a very high rate 
significantly adding to their housing and other infra¬ 
structure problems. 

A lot of work is being done to alleviate the suffering 
of rural people in practically all fields and efforts are 
being made to implement various proposals including 
transfer of technology to the local population. But, 
in the absence of a rational approach to technology 
transfer, the rural masses are confused. In the same 
village, for example, different alternative sources of 
energy are provided and thus arc made counter pro¬ 
ducts. 

In the absence of a proper urbanisation policy, indis¬ 
criminate development of rural land is taking place 
on the periphery of metropolitan centres which are 
experiencing fast population growth. 

(a) Governmental Efforts for Minimising Rural- 

Urban Disparities 

Through Five Year Plans, the Government of India 
has been consciously trying to bridge the gap between 
rural-urban disparities. The basic idea in the efforts 
of the Government is to minimise rural-urban dispa¬ 
rities through social transformation involving educa¬ 
tional development, growth in awareness and changes 
in outlook, motivation and attitudes. 

The main thrust in the Governmental efforts has 
beep poverty alleviation, employment and social jus¬ 
tice. Several schemes under poyerty alleviation pro¬ 
gramme have been introduced and implemented 
through five year plans. These include a number of 
schemes. The IDSMT programme which is aimed 
at augmenting the infrastructure base of small cities 
and thereby enable those cities to function as focal 
points of growth has also had uptil now limited, 
impact. Wrong priorities and the small scale 
operation of the programmes are the reasons. 

1. Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP). 

2. National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP). 

3. Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Pro¬ 
gramme (RLEGP). 

4. Minimum Need Programme (MNP). 

5. Training of Rural Youth for Self-Employ¬ 
ment (TRYSEM) Programme. 

6. Development of women and children in Rural 
Areas (DWCRA). 

7. Integrated Rural Energy Planning Programme 
(IREPP). 


(b) Neglect of market towns and faulty market 
mechanism. 

(c) Poor economic base of small and medium 
size towns. 

(d) Slow adoption of appropriate technology in 
improving the quality of life in the rural 
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With a view to improving the environment and 
quality of life the following programme which form 
part of some of the above programmes like MNP, 
RLEGP, NREP, and command Area Development 
(CAD) have been suggested by the Seventh Plan. 


(a) Rural Roads. 

(b) Rural Housing. 

(c) Safe Drinking Water. 

(d) Sanitation. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PRESENT EFFORTS BY THE GOVERNMENT 


The various problems relating to planning, and implementation of the Governmental programmes have been as follows : 

•Duplicacy of functions of various programmes. 

♦ Lack of co-ordination among various programmes and their implementation agencies. 

♦Unsatisfactory qualitative and quantitative standards of facilities and services provided. 

♦Lack of micro-regional approach for distribution Utility, facilities and services, and absence of spated planning. 

♦Lack of awareness among rural population about various projects, the procedures, rights and responsibilities. 
•Exploitation of ignorant people and corruption. 

♦Lack of proper information base and faulty feedback systems. 

♦Lack of result oriented approach in programme evaluation which is heavily dependent upon money allocated and disbursed. 
♦Lack of public participation in the decision making and project implementation process. 

♦Faulty concept of 1RDP which concentrates on rural employment and does not attempts at integrating all aspects of rural 
development and also the different programmes and efforts of various implementation agencies. 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

♦Poverty alleviation activities and programmes should be ingegrated with all other rural developmental programme so 
as to achieve an over-all development and urban-rural continuum. 

♦Integrated District Development Plans (rDDP) should be prepared for each district which should be co-ordinated with 
five year plans for investment and financial allocations. 

•The IRDP should clearly show the settlement pattern, hierarchy functional specialisation of settlements, transportation, 
network to enhance accessibility, and distribution of utilities, facilities and services. It should also identify the various 
operators in the development process and their specific area of responsibility. The operators include the District, State 
and Central Government Departments and authorities, voluntary organisation and the people. 

♦The implementation of progammes should be in an integrated manner where the efforts and activities of various agencies, 
bodies and authorities like village Panchayat, Panchayat Samities Zila Parishad, Block Development Boards, Rural 
Electricity Boards, and the like are properly co-ordinated in amanner that maximises benefits at a given point of time. 

♦The administration should be viewed as a setup and not merely a group of public officers. 

♦Local voluntary organisations like social clubs, farmers associations, Youth Clubs/Socicties should be encouraged to 
participate in rural development efforts and they should serve a complementary role to governmental actions and efforts. 

♦There is a need to diversify the conomic base of rural areas by providing planned infrastructure, requisite training, 
credit, marketing and organisational linkages, extention and cnterpreneurial motivation. 

♦The rural local traditional skills should be recognised and fully developed to provide a strong, diversified, local skills and 
occupational structure. 

♦In order to achieve a result oriented monitoring and evaluation system, it is recommended that an efficient information 
system be developed at District levels with relevant data for each village being available. 

♦ Gram Panchayats be made responsible to submit progress report on development programmes being implemented in 
their villages. 

♦Well conceived programmes of public awareness and public participation should be implemented with the help of mass- 
media of communication. 

♦Efforts should be made to improve the quality of life in rural areas. 

♦ With a view to protecting rural environment it is recommended that non-conventional sources of energy should be 
encouraged for development of an integrated rural energy system. 
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7 

The Development Scenario 


Generally, urban development is linked to economic 
development and it is a consequence of economic 
changes that take place in the country. However, the 
availability of natural resources and the resources use 
process that influence population agglomeration in 
different regions of the country directly determine the 
type of urban development or urbanisation in different 
regions. Regional disparities in natural endowments 
and spatial variations in conditions for agriculture and 
industrial activities influence not only population den¬ 
sity but also their agglomeration in human settlements 
and thereby bring the regional disparity to a sharp 
focus. 

In understanding urban development it is, there¬ 
fore, necessary not only to look into the nature of 
different kinds of activities in the regional spread, but 
also to assess the influences of planned or deliberate 
development programmes undertaken. The task then 
would be to investigate how the regional pattern of 
urban growth (or urbanisation) and economic deve¬ 
lopment conform to this concept of “mutually inter¬ 
active” development of economy. In order to attempt 
such an analysis the time-frame of past thirty years is 
taken here in order to provide some pointers and 
determinants. 

The contribution of urban economy to GDP and 
GNP and the urban growth ratio, have all been dis¬ 
cussed in great detail in the Task Force reports of the 
Planning Commission of Urban Development and 
Housing, published in 1983. The significant point to 
note is that in all the five year plans programmes 
there is no discernible thrust to integrate rural deve¬ 
lopment programmes with that of urban development 
nor with that of basic agriculture development along- 
with irrigation etc. Settlement planning in urban and 
rural sectors are being considered in two separate 
frameworks. Results analysis of any of the five-year 
plans, therefore, will only lead to a picture of gross 
inputs in different sectors of economy without provid¬ 
ing any useful evaluative indices for increase in rural 


or urban employment patterns. The only indirect 
indicator that provides a trend analysis is the shares of 
rural and urban economic NDP, GDP and GNP inclu¬ 
ding the per capita incomes computed for different 
decades. In the absence of direct and reliable data 
one could evaluate the various impacts of develop¬ 
ment under the five-year plans by listing out the 
targeted (likely to be achieved) employments or 
aerial spread of such programmes to investigate any 
possible linkages that may have occurred. 

Taking the agriculture sector first it may be noted 
that : 

1. Twenty years ago 55 per cent of the GDP 
was being created by 70 percent of the labour 
force in agriculture. Today a similar 70 per¬ 
cent (absolute numbers being larger) is 
creating only 35 to 40 per cent of GDP from 
agriculture. 

2. The land under cultivation has not signifi¬ 
cantly increased over the past three decades. 
The total land under foodgrains by the end of 
Sixth five-year plan was 137.8 million hectares 
(an additional planned area under foodgrains 
targeted in the seventh five-year plan in the 
order of 11 million hectares). 

The various rural development programmes which 
could have direct bearing on local (or regional) em¬ 
ployment patterns, creation of assets, and indirect 
impacts on migration from rural to urban sector etc., 
have generally been started from 1979 and onwards. 

These include such programmes like : 

NREP : National Rural Employment Pro¬ 
gramme. 

RLEGP : Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme. 

DPAP : Draught Prone Area Programme. 

DDP ; Desert Development Programme. 
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SFDA : Small Farmers Development Agency. 

IRDP : Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme. 

In addition, various major irrigation programmes 
and multi-level development projects inclusive of 
Command Area Development (CAD) programmes 
should have also helped significantly in the creation of 
employment in rural sector which could reduce rural 
outmigration. Considering these it is noted that the 
rural development programmes though vigorously 
undertaken since 1979 have not been readily reflected 
in any significant way reduce the influx to the urban 
areas as is seen in the 1981 census. Nor the pro¬ 
grammes have been effective in containing rural-urban 
migration in specific stress areas like the metropolitan 
regions not even in initiating the rural-urban disparity 
in terms of employment opportunities and per capita 
incomes generated in different sectors. 

Under the circumstances the regional variation in 
urbanisation could be assessed only on the basis of 
examining the influencing factors and forces in the 
existing urban patterns in different regions. This could 
then be juxtaposed with the analysis of green revolu¬ 
tion inputs in agriculture (in terms of shares of 
produedon of foodgrains), and developments of 
needed agriculture infrastructure on a factoral basis. 
Ultimately comparing the data of the districts with 
higher urbanisation (above national average in any 
one decade) with the factoral analysis one could 
come to some understanding of urban regional dis¬ 
parities. This methodology and approach would 
readily identify and indicate the following : 

(a) The investment profile in industry and 
policy decision for location of major 
industrial and irrigation programmes. 

(b) The population concentration in urban and 
rural sectors. 

(c) The impact of agricultural development 
especially the green revolution in terms of 
agriculture growth and per capita income. 

These would provide indirectly the positive factors 
of rural-urban disparity at least at the district level 
and, thereby, would give an all the more important 
magnitude of rural-urban migration and consequent¬ 
ly the urbanisation process that has taken place. To 
that extent this analysis would help with identifying 
the regional urbanisation process. 

(a) Spatial Distribution of Wheat and Rice Produc¬ 
tivity and Industrial Employment 

To assess the level of achievements in green revo¬ 
lution and agricultural development in general one 
has to take into account a number of complexly 


related factors. One common adopted method is 
the assessment of the per capita income in the agri¬ 
cultural sector. But again this has its own limita¬ 
tion. Here a simple exercise is attempted by assess¬ 
ing the share (in percentage) of each district 
of the national production of wheat and rice, there 
being the two major crops of green revolution. 
As may be seen in the Fig. p. 17, while wheat 
production is confined to the central and western 
parts of the Ganga Plain, northern and eastern 
districts of Rajasthan, northern and central districts 
of Madhya Pradesh and to Punjab, the rice produc¬ 
tion is exclusive to the eastern Ganga Plain, the 
eastern coastal plain, almost whole of Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, southern and western dis¬ 
tricts of Orissa and the southern and eastern dis¬ 
tricts of Madhya Pradesh. When one sees the 
regional spread of areas under command area pro¬ 
grammes (refer Fig. page 39) one finds a different 
picture. New command areas are seen to cover 
Rayalsema in A.P., northern part of Karnataka and 
greater part of Vidarbha of Maharashtra. These 
areas are the lean areas in terms of wheat and ricte 
production. But the trend of wider spatial spread is 
seen indicating that agricultural prosperity is likely to 
spread into the erstwhile agriculturally backward 
areas. 

The pattern of spatial distribution of industrial 
employment ( Fig. Page 41) reveals a more scattered 
pattern than that for rice and wheat productivity, 
however, one sees three clusters, though not very 
pronounced, in distribution of industrial employ¬ 
ment. The first cluster is southern Punjab and 
north-west Haryana area, the second is the central 
and south Tamil Nadu and south-east Karnataka 
and the third cluster is the analysis of relationships 
between industrial concentration and urban growth 
presents a variant picture to that of agricultural 
prosperity and urban growth as discribed briefly 
above. It is clearly seen that the states which are 
industrially prosperous both from the points of 
value added and proportion of employment in manu¬ 
facturing sector, namely Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, 
Gujarat and West Bengal are again the most urbanis¬ 
ed states also in that order. On the other extreme 
we also have seen that in erstwhile very lowly 
urbanised backward areas, where very significant 
investments have been made in industries, urban 
growth has been rapid this also clearly puts the 
pointer on the direct nexus between industrial invest¬ 
ment and urban growth. 

In this context let us see the impact of efforts at 
the central and state government levels to disperse 
industrial investments in favour of economically 
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backward areas, Studies have confirmed some shift 
away from large cities. As regards employment, 
household industry tends to be more concentrated 
in relatively small towns where demand is small 
and is on simple manufactured products. As regards 
major industries there definitely has been a notice¬ 
able dispersal since the mid sixties. Considering the 
scale of industrial base in the country a quick dis¬ 
persal is neither possible nor can be achieved with¬ 
out high costs. Therefore, the trend of dispersal 
which is already noticeable has definitely brought a 
relative dispersal in the spatial dispersal of urbanisa¬ 
tion. Though as high as 247 districts accounting 
for 60 per cent of the population and 70 per cent 
of the area have been identified as industrially back¬ 
ward hence eligible for preferential incentives for 
investment, in reality, the Planning Commission 
reports that nearly 90 per cent of the commercial, 
industrial investment funds were to only 22 of the 
247 districts and many of these again are in proxi¬ 
mity to metropolitan cities. The effort of the 
National Council for Development of Backward 
areas to identify 100 industrial growth centres in 
order to achieve a better dispersal of industries 
regionally also has not met with significant results. 
However, dispersal policy of industries no doubt, has 
played a significant role in bringing about a better 
regional distribution of urbanisation. This is quite 
clear frem the Fig. Page 41, which shows the dis¬ 
persal pattern of the districts which account for 
sizeable industrial employment. Unlike the picture 
we get for the regional dispersal of agricultural 
productivity, the industrial distribution pattern is 
more widespread and rightly it should be. 

Besides the factors like reclassification of urban 
centrer, ad hoc extension of urban limits as dis¬ 
cussed in the beginning chapters, varying levels of 
agricultural prosperity and also poverty and industrial 
growth have shown very positive co-relations with 
in regional variation in urbanisation. The maturity 
or viability of the urban existing settlement system 
determines the scale and pace of urbanisation in 
a given region. To illustrate this the case of Orissa, 
Assam, eastern UP and eastern M.P. and the nor¬ 
thern and central Bihar can be a good example. 
These areas have the lowest levels of urbanisation 
which is a direct result of (a) widespread poverty 
of social and economic infrastructure and (b) very 
weak links of the rural economy with the regional 
or national economic system. While agriculture in 
all these areas is almost stagnant most settlements 
show unstable economic structure. Tn these cir¬ 
cumstances no viable networks of urban centres 
have evolved. Even effective and viable centres are 
also far inadequate in number which can grow as 


catalytic centres of social and economic infrastruc¬ 
ture and help induce agriculture prosperity. 

It is well realised that the growth of agricultural 
productivity, the spatial spread of industrial invest¬ 
ments, and above all the basic genesis for a sustain¬ 
ed economic growth in any region greatly 
depends upon the availability of an effective settle¬ 
ment system particularly a well connected network 
of viable potential centres of future growth in the 
region. The number of such centres and the level 
and strength of their inter-functional links in a 
hierarchy becomes the major determinants for effec¬ 
tuating regional spread of urbanisation. Areas which 
are poor in this aspect are also the areas lowest 
urbanisation. 

Agricultural productivity growth is essential for the 
survival and growth of small towns which in turn lay 
the foundation for sustained levels of urbanisation. 
Industrial dispersal may just supplement the situation 
but cannot be the motivating factor. 

(b)Prospeetives for 2001 

Most conservative estimates by today put the urban 
population figure around 320 million out of a total 
of 1000 million. An average of 7 million per year 
to urban population is expected until 1991 and then 
after to 8 or 8.5 million addition per year. The 
number of one million plus cities will almost double 
by 2001 and the same for cities would imply an in¬ 
crease of 50 per cent on its 1981 number. The popu¬ 
lation of million plus cities will significantly increase 
in absolute numbers but the proportion is expected to 
remain at 28 per cent, only one per cent more than 
the current figure. The towns with population less 
than 50,000 together arc expected to accommodate 
33 to 40 per cent of total urban population and their 
number would surely be much larger than now. It 
is, however, the growth and emergence of these less 
than 50,000 towns that are going to effect the regional 
variation of urbanisation significantly, not so much 
because of the total number of urban population those 
will accommodate but more because of their number 
and horizontal spread in space. 

All these estimates referred to above have been 
made or accepted by the Planning Commission. Varia¬ 
tions in the estimates and its spatial distribution, how¬ 
ever, still will depend upon, amongst other factors, 
squarely on the fact that how much more employment 
is going to be generated both in rural and urban areas 
and at what rate. Besides a natural or normal process 
of urbanisation which results due to agricultural pros¬ 
perity and the consequent demand on a variety of 
consumption goods and services, distress or forced 
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rural to urban migration even urban to urban migra¬ 
tion will continue to be a significant casual factor of 
urbanisation in the next 2/3 decades. Gravitation to¬ 
wards major focal mctrocities and their region will 
continue for sometimes, though trends of growth of 
middle level centres (of which mostly arc district 
headquarters) will accelerate. 

Currently designated as lean or poorly urbanised 
(less than 10 per cent urbanisation) areas will signi¬ 
ficantly catch up with higher levels by 2001 but the 
relative regional differences in the levels of urbanisa¬ 
tion may continue with the current picture. Hither 
way, urbanisation levels and pattern will largely be 
linked to agricultural prosperity as nearly 65 per 
cent of the population would still be dependent on 
agriculture, though the contribution of this sector to 
the NDP will have reduced! by over 30 to 35 per cent 
from 55.6 per cent level of 1981. Maximum propor¬ 
tional gain in urbanisation is expected in the central 
zone where of the present trends continue 36.3 
million level of urban population in 1981 will have 
increased to 86.2 million registering an urbanisation 
level of 33.6 per cent. Presently low level urban areas 


of eastern U.P. and eastern M.P. are included in this 
/.one. In the northern zone which includes agricul¬ 
turally prosperous areas of Punjab, Haryana and 
northern Rajasthan a very significant increase in 
urbanisation is expected by 2001. The agricultural 
prosperity and the strength of the existing settlement 
network system will enable an accelerated pace of 
urbanisation. But within the same larger northern 
region, intra regional variations in urbanisation will 
be heightened as the growth of urbanisation in J. &K., 
Himachal Pradesh and arid areas of Rajasthan is 
bound to remain low even in next two decades. 

The western zone with Gujarat and Maharastra will 
have almost doubled its urban population to reach 
above 60 million by 2001. But the again the intra 
zone spatial variation is very significant with the 
Vidarbha and northern Gujarat areas bci,ng the lean 
areas of urbanisation. Though the hinterland of 
Bombay is adding urban population much faster 
(5.09) than the Bombay metropolis as was seen 
during L971—81, the relative spatial imblancc within 
the region will continue. 
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In Summing Up 


Analysis of urbanisation as a process in India 
during the last two centuries reveal two major 
characteristics; (a) since the last decade the country 
has entered a phase of rapid urbanisation which has 
no precedence. Though the overall urban component 
of the population remains much lower than that of 
even the least urbanised developed country, its 
massivity of numbers makes it unique. Furthermore, 
urban areas in India generally speaking, are emerging 
as the dominant contributor to the NDP and from this 
stand point, urbanisation becoming more and more 
desirable for economic development, (b) The spatial 
pattern of urbanisation as we see today is more a pro¬ 
duct of the British colonial period and history than of 
the policies and programmes of development followed 
after the country achieved independence. Urban 
development efforts through the last forty years of 
independence have not been able to significantly alter 
or modify the spatial urban pattern which had emerged 
during the British period. Trends of change, how¬ 
ever, are now clearly discernible and one can expect 
that by the turn of the century, urbanisation will have 
a wider spatial spread than now and the emergence of 
new areas or rapidly growing areas will be faster. Yet 
the relative imbalance in the levels of urbanisation on 
a regional basis is not expected to reduce any signi¬ 
ficantly by 2001. 

Two major types of new areas of urbanisation will 
have clearly emerged by even 1991 the trends of 
which have already been observed now. Agricultural 
prosperity will surely have a wider spatial spread in 
the next two decades and there will be significant in¬ 
crease in agricultural incomes leading to reduction of 
inter state inequalities in per capita SDP. in such 
areas which will include the irrigation command areas 
use of technology will create additional employment 
in the agricultural sector upto a level of saturation in 
absorption capacity of other sector. After this stage, 
as is experienced in Punjab, urbanisation will increase 
sharply. These areas will pose the problem develop¬ 


ment of an effective functional network of towns and 
cities with adequate infrastructure base so that the 
potential for urban growth is not hindered. These 
areas will include Punjab, Haryana, Western U.P. and 
Northern Rajasthan as one calegory where labour 
absorption in the agricultural sector has almost 
reached its saturation and the period of spurt in 
urbanisation has begun with the increased demand for 
urban goods and services. The second category of such 
areas will be the newly emerging agriculturally pros¬ 
perous areas namely, parts of eastern U.P., coastal 
and central Orissa and parts of coastal Tamil Nadu 
where technology adoption is still at a low key. The 
trend of urbanisation in these areas will continue to 
be on the accelerated side. 

The second category of new areas of rapid 
urbanisation will emerge as the areas which arc 
economically very backward but now is receiving 
heavy capital investments in industry. Agriculture 
in these areas is either stagnant or of very low 
productivity. These areas include parts of Eastern 
U.P. and Northern and Central Bihar, South Orissa, 
Eastern M.P. Part of the urbanisation in these areas 
has been due to reclassification of large number of 
villages as urban settlements as in Eastern U.P. and 
parts of North Bihar. But a major part of urbanisa¬ 
tion is due to the distress migration from economi¬ 
cally stagnant rural areas to the areas where indus¬ 
trial investments are taking place. These areas 
markedly suffer from absence of any economically 
or functionally viable settlement structure and the 
below subsistence level of economy has not helped 
the growth an effective network of towns. Hence, 
the major task in these areas will be to create 
appropriate impetus for a network of focal settle¬ 
ment by sharply augmenting accessibility, basic urban 
infrastructure and services especially markets. 

The third category of new areas of rapid urbanisa¬ 
tion will be the metropolitan areas and jjarts of 
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the metropolitan regions of some of the metro¬ 
polises particularly Delhi, Bombay, Hyderabad and 
Calcutta. These areas have now registered a much 
faster growth, than the metropolis indicating outward 
spatial spread of concentration of urban population 
from the metropolis. Most of these areas, however, 
lie within two to three hours of travel time from 
the metropolis and a large number of people from 
these areas do commute and still work in the metro¬ 
polis. For example the recent Planning Commis¬ 
sion studies show that six towns in the immediate 
surrounding of Bombay together are growing at an 
average annual rate of 6.4 per cent while Bombay’s 
corresponding figure is 3.2. Out of these Khapoli 
and Thane are growing at a rate higher than 7.6 
per cent per year. Almost the same is true for the 
towns in the hinterland of other three metropolises 
mentioned above. Compared to the metropolises 
the weight of the urban populations of the hinter¬ 
land towns, however, is very low. But the fact is 
that the spatial spread is taking place in the distri¬ 
bution of urban population in the hinterlands of 
major metropolitan cities. For this category areas 
of rapid urban growth the task is to strengthen the 
growth dynamics of the towns by adopting careful 
locational decisions regarding developmental invest¬ 
ments particularly those relating to industries urban 
infrastructure and services. The aim should be to 
sustain their growth meaningfully and thereby achieve 
a greater spatial dispersal of urbanisation and reduc¬ 
tion of pressure on the metropolises. 

With these emerging changes in the spatial pattern 
of urbanisation, it is also worth nothing that, urbani¬ 
sation is going to be at a very low key in all the 
hilly areas of the Eastern Indian even much beyond 
2001. 

As regards industrial dispersal efforts the results 
till today are not yet very encouraging. Urban deve¬ 
lopment and industrial development processes have 
practically been left unintegrated as it should be. In 
many instances industrial development has been 
made without any planning whatsoever to take care 
of the commensurating urban growth. In conse¬ 
quence only chaotic haphazard urban growth has 
occured in these places. Development strategy of 
backward areas which is normally lied up with 
large scale preferential investment in industrial 
growth also needs to be effectively reoriented to 
achieve a more desirable regional dispersal pattern. 

(a) The Dualistic Economy 

It is a well known fact that when income increases 
in urban areas far exceeds that in rural areas, rural- 
urban migration is heightened. To a great extent 
this is the situation in many parts of the country. 


particularly in those where agricultural development 
has been low or in those where economy has been 
constantly affected by natural calamities. In such 
areas invariably the quality of urbanisation (measur¬ 
ed in terms of per capita income) has been very 
poor. Distress or push migration is dominant in 
these areas and the overall low level of economy 
also does not allow higher levels of urbanisation to 
be achieved. 

Such a situation is also taking place in an indirect 
way, in areas where large number of villages have 
been reclassified as towns as in Eastern U.P. or 
the existing urban boundaries of small towns have 
been extended on purely ad hoc basis bringing large 
rural areas as parts of the town areas as is seen 
in many cases in Madhya Pradesh. In such cases 
the quality of urbanisation remains very low. 

Studies have clearly shown that the ratio of urban 
per capita NDP to rural per capita NDP has increas¬ 
ed regularly since independence apd in 1981 it was 
2.6. And it is also estimated that this disparity 
may continue to increase further in next 2/3 de¬ 
cades resulting in accelerated rural to urban migra¬ 
tion. To counter such a trend, more vigorous pur¬ 
suit of programmes and schemes related to rural 
employment generation must be followed and at the 
same time the wage policies also must reduce the 
existing urban-rural gaps. Deliberate strategies 
must also be adopted at the national us well as state 
levels to check the present rural based tertiary and 
secondary sector activities to urban areas and faci¬ 
litate transfer of employment in rural areas from 
agricultural to non-agricultural pursuits. All these 
discussed above are going to have a direct impact 
on the patterns of regional distribution of urbanisa¬ 
tion and the urban-rural relationships. 

(b) Spatial Planning of Settlements 

Many of the distortions or maladies in the regional 
distribution of urbanisation can be traced to a glar¬ 
ing lack of any meaningful spatial planning of 
settlements. Most efforts in this direction have con¬ 
centrated only on urban areas and that too on large 
ones. Misconceptions, wrong priorities and above 
all poor urban management capabilities have dam- 
pered all achievements in these efforts. At area and 
regional levels the efforts in this direction have been 
particularly non oxistant. Some attempts have been 
made to plan the spatial development of a number 
of metrocity regions, but in most cases, these plans 
have remained as inocuous paper plans. Even in 
the case of National Capital Region, neither a 
minimum desirable required finance has been made 
available for development of the region nor the plan 
targets are being set with realism. 
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In the areas of agricultural prosperity potential 
forces for urban growth arc hindered due to poor 
functional network of small towns and market towns 
and also due to poor levels of urban infrastructure 
and services in such towns. In backward areas, the 
potential for urban growth being created through 
large scale industrial investments also remains great¬ 
ly underutilised due to the absence of functionally 
viable nodal points and an overall lack of even basic 
urban services and infrastructure. 

It is, therefore, emphasized here that reduction 
of regional imbalances in urbanisation and streng¬ 
thening of urban-rural relationships besides aug¬ 
mentation of the economic development forces, 
will also greatly depend on meaningful and more 
integrated spatial planning of settlement at the area 
and regional levels. Deliberate planning for deve¬ 
loping nodal points, market systems, and appropriate 
accessibility networks are urgently called for under 
the regional or area development strategy plans both 
in the agriculturally upcoming areas and in also 
such backward areas where large scale industrial 
investments are being made. 

In general there is the need for a reorientation of 
thrusts at the urban development both at the national 
and state levels. Alongwith the flow of more 
substantial funds for urban development, a set of 
policies allied to a vigorous strategy for obtaining 
results is a requisite. Economic and social forces in 
urban areas are not selfbalancing. Imbalances in 
industry, transportation, housing, social services and 
similar elements of urban areas frequently tend to 
become more pronounced and the public policies 
often abet it. It must be central to all public poli¬ 
cies at the central and state levels to create means 
to reduce imbalances and seek equilibrium in urban 
growth. Public policies must avoid sharp imbalances 
in the ecology of the urban areas and in the location 
of capital investments such as multipurpose projects 
involving large scale impounding of water, industrial 
complexes, tourist complexes etc. 

Another important aspect is that many of the 
public urban development programmes arc often 
based on only “commonsense” knowledge & arc pot 
backed by worthwhile scientific research. It is well 
known that many such plans, under pressure, are 
prepared in hurry, without adequate even essential 
data and maps, and by disoriented professionals with 
fixed and achaic thinking. Some city and regional 
plans are being prepared within a few days only 
when a proper plan would take a full team at least 
a year or more. Help of aerial photographs and 
satellite imagery are hardly used wherever even 
available. There is not operating any urban and 


regional planning information system and efforts 
to develop this also has been slow and inadequate. 
A very special effort is necessary in this direction. 
The central government must provide more and 
better informadon concerning urban affairs, should 
sponsor extensive and sustained research into urban 
problems. 

In order that the existing urban centres, particu¬ 
larly the small and medium size ones, can function 
as nodal and catalytic centres of urbanisation, those 
must be strengthened as urban governments. Many 
such governments operate fragmenlally and function 
with obsolescent structure and no wonder that they 
have no fiscal vitality nor management capabilities. 
Constant reorganisation of the structure and func¬ 
tioning of the local governments in response to the 
emerging realities and challenges in their cities and 
in their hinterland is an absolute necessity. Vitality 
of the local political systems also have been lost 
overtime in a large number of cases and there is seen 
a total disappearance of efforts to stand up to 
face the development problems in the urban areas. 
It is also seen that a bureaucratic ideology a device 
by which public officials induce non-public indivi¬ 
duals to act in a way the officials desire, is in prac¬ 
tice at places. All these trends must be reversed 
and it must be realised that for a better quality of 
urbanisation and greater vitality, revamping of the 
urban government system is called for ami also a 
meaningful revival of the local governments. 

As a policy the central policy must seek to 
equalise the provision of urban infrastructure and 
services within large cities and urban regions. The 
central and state government must assert a specific 
interest in the movement of people, displaced by 
technology or driven by poverty, from rural to urban 
areas and also in movement from small urban cen¬ 
tres to large cities. 

The central government must adequately support 
and encourage the urban management role of the 
state governments. Direct central government and 
city relationship in the case of certain large metro 
cities may be desirable but no policy at the centre 
should try to by-pass the state governments in urban 
affairs. 

The Govt, by its own example, and by incentives 
should seek the development of a far heightened 
sense of the finite resources of the natural environ¬ 
ment and the fundamental importance of aesthetics 
in successful urban growth. A part of uglification 
of our urban areas is due to the poor living environ¬ 
ment created. We have seen that, exploitation of 
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natural resources through the present technological 
means has led to increasingly despoiled, debilitated 
and now even dangerous urban environments. There 
are now signs of change of culture, the frontier sense 
of a natural environment of unlimited resources is 
giving place to a more acute awareness that serious, 
perhaps irrepairable damages are being done to the 
environment both urban and rural. The process, 
somehow, must be reversed. Adoption of non 
exploitative technology followed by a new structure 
of economic incentives may be the answer. 


At the regional level sustained and extensive re¬ 
search must be sponsored to evolve new and inno¬ 
vative means of urban development in the virgin 
and newly urbanising areas, to find effective means 
by which flight of surplus invcstible funds from poor 
or backward areas can be curtailed to evolve quick 
and effective means of transfer of employment from 
agriculture to non-agricultural sectors in rural areas 
etc. Urbanisation through a mere process of acre- 
tion and based on distress migration should be dis¬ 
couraged by implementing meaningful regional deve¬ 
lopment. 


TABLE-A 


State/Region 

No. of 
the Distl. 
under 
regions 

No. of 
towns 
1981 

No. of 
Factories 
(100 or 
more cmp. 
/day.) 

Factories Produc- 
&per- tionofrice 
sons cmp- & wheat 
loyed together 

(persons average 
employed of 1975- 
per day) 80 (in 
000’ ton¬ 
nes) 

No. of 
Distt. 
under 
CAD 
program¬ 
me (as 
on Dec. 
1979) 

Total 
urban 
pop. (in 
million) 
1981 

Level ol 
sat ion 

1971 

Urbani- 

1981 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

23 

260 

949 

334374 

6083-3 


12-4 

19-3 

23 -2 

(1) Coastal . 

9 

110 

580 
(61 1) 

209246 

(62-2) 

3392 -6 
(55 -8) 

3 

5 -4 
(43 -5) 

19 3 

22-8 

(2) Inland Northern 

10 

102 

284 
(29 -9) 

103241 

(30-9) 

1976 
(32 -5) 

5 

5-1 
(41 -1) 

20-9 

25-3 

(3) Inland Southern 

4 

48 

85 
(9 0) 

21887 
(6 5) 

714-7 
(11 -7) 

5 

1 -9 
(15-4) 

16-3 

19-8 

BIHAR .... 

31 

219 

309 

211623 

7017-2 


8-69 

10-0 

12-5 

(4) Southern 

7 

101 

204 
(66 0) 

165021 
(78 0) 

1522-0 
(21 -7) 

1 

3-56 

(22-9) 

16-0 

20-3 

(5) Northern 

13 

47 

41 

03 3) 

22149 
(10 5) 

2530-8 
(36 1) 

10 

1 -71 
(41 -4) 

5-0 

6-3 

(6) Central 

11 

71 

64 

(20 -7 ) 

24453 
(11 6) 

2965 -2 
(42-3) 

8 

3 -42 
(35-7) 

11 -0 

13-6 

GUJARAT 

19 

255 

772 

407767 

1726-3 


10 6 

28 T 

30-3 

(7) Plains 

14 

176 

622 

(80-6) 

361295 

(88-6) 

1387-4 
(80 4) 

5 

7 -7 
(72 -6) 

26-9 

29 1 

(8) Saurashtra 

5 

79 

150 

(19-4) 

4S472 
(11 -4) 

338 -9 
(19 6) 

1 

2 *29 
(27-4) 

31 -8 

34 1 

HARYANA 

12 

81 

255 

106372 

3938 -2 


2-74 

17 1 

22 0 

(9) Eastern . 

7 

53 

222 
(87 -1) 

92438 

(86-9) 

2892 -0 
(73 -4) 

3 

J -9 
(67 -9) 

19 -7 

25 -0 

(10) Western 

5 

28 

33 
(12 -9) 

13934 

(131) 

1046-2 
(26 6) 

2 

0-84 
(32 1) 

13-2 

17-6 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

KARNATAKA. 

19 

281 

1003 

339901 

2378-5 


10-8 

24-2 

29 '2 

(11) Coastal . 

2 

40 

136 
(13 '6) 

34410 

(10.1) 

407 1 
(17 1) 


0-9 

(8-3) 

18-5 

25-7 

(12) Inland Eastern , 

4 

46 

64 
( 6-4) 

25759 

(7 6) 

640-6 

(26-9) 


0-9 

(8-3) 

17-1 

20-5 

(13) Inland Southern. 

5 

78 

461 
(46 0) 

171847 

(50-6) 

593-8 
(25 -0) 

1 

4-8 
(44 -4) 

31 6 

37-8 

(14) Inland Northern 

8 

117 

342 
(34 0) 

107885 
(31 7) 

737 ■() 

(31 -0) 

6 

4-2 

(39-0) 

21 -8 

25 6 

KERALA 

12 

106 

471 

399670 

1278 6 


4-8 

15-9 

18-9 

(15) Northern 

5 

40 

88 

(18-7) 

22828 

(5-7) 

625 -4 
(48-9) 

1 

1 -7 
(35 -4) 

15-0 

16 8 

(16) Southern . 

7 

66 

383 
(81 -3) 

376842 

(94-3) 

653.2 
(5! 1) 

2 

3.1 

(64 6) 

16.5 

20.3 

MADHYA PRADESH .. 

45 

305 

655 

282331 

5836-4 


10-59 

16 3 

20-3 

(17) Eastern 

8 

63 

160 

(24-4) 

82450 
(29 -2) 

2402-4 
(41 -2) 

1 

2-16 
(31 -3) 

10-1 

14-2 

(18) Inland Eastern . 

8 

50 

89 

(13 -6) 

30301 

(10-7) 

835-8 

04-3) 


1 -77 
(18 1) 

15-0 

19 I 

(19) Inland Western . 

10 

61 

70 

(10-7) 

28165 
(10 0) 

1041 -8 
(17-9) 

4 

2-19 

(161) 

19 9 

24-6 

(20) Western .... 

11 

85 

291 

(44-4) 

120965 

(42-8) 

820-6 

(141) 

1 

2-97 
(20 -9) 

23-0 

25-5 

(21) Northern 

8 

46 

45 

(6-9) 

20450 

(7-2) 

735-8 

(12-6) 

2 

1 -50 
(13-7) 

16-7 

20-9 

MAHARASHTRA . 

26 

307 

1491 

796307 

3144-6 


21 -9 

31 -3 

35 .0 

(22) Coastal .... 

4 

64 

923 
(62 -0) 

545711 
(68-5) 

731 -7 
(23-3) 


10 1 
(45-9) 

61 -7 

66 4 

(23) Inland Western . 

6 

74 

298 

(20-0) 

146521 
(18 4) 

640 1 
(20-4) 

5 

4-4 
(20 -0) 

24-8 

27 -7 

(24) Inland Northern 

3 

41 

69 

(4-6) 

34253 

(4-3) 

291 -9 
(9-3) 

1 

1 -9 
(9 1) 

24-2 

25 0 

(25) Inland Central . 

5 

53 

66 
(4 4) 

18699 

(2-3) 

396-6 

(12-6) 

4 

1 -8 
(8 -2) 

14-8 

18 6 

(26) Inland .... 

6 

60 

124 

(8-3) 

45014 

(5-7) 

362-8 

(11-5) 


3-2 

(14-5) 

26-6 

30-8 

(27) Eastern .... 

2 

15 

11 
(0 7) 

6109 

(0-8) 

721 -5 
(22 -9) 

2 

0-5 

(2-3) 

12-1 

12-8 

ORISSA. 

13 

105 

88 

39522 

4708 -4 


3-1 

8-4 

11-8 

(28) Coastal .... 

4 

44 

37 
(42 0) 

14858 
(37 -6) 

2402-0 
(51 0) 

3 

1 -47 

(47 -3) 

8-7 

11 -8 

(29) Southern .... 

3 

19 

9 

(10-2) 

4922 

(12-5) 

685-8 
(14 6) 


0-40 

(17-8) 

6-4 

8.8 

(30) Northern .... 

6 

42 

42 

(47-7) 

19742 
(50 0) 

1620 -6 
(34-4) 

3 

1 -23 
(34 9) 

9-0 

13-2 

PUNJAB .... 

12 

134 

228 

97861 

8713-6 


4-6 

23-7 

27-5 

(31) Northern .... 

7 

75 

178 
(78 -1) 

61039 
(62 -4) 

4176-4 

(47-9) 


2-9 

(63-0) 

25-3 

29-9 

(32) Southern .... 

5 

59 

50 
(21 -9) 

36822 

(37-6) 

4537 -2 
(52 1) 


1 -7 
(37-0) 

21 -4 

24-3 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

RAJASTHAN . . . . 

26 

160 

152 

97666 

2735 -2 


7-2 

17 6 

20-9 

(33) Western . 

9 

36 

30 

(19-7) 

12050 
(12 3) 

248-8 

(9 1) 

1 

2 *2 
(29 '3) 

19-7 

21 -8 

(34) N. Eastern 

9 

78 

77 
(50 -7) 

42225 
(43 -2) 

1634-8 

(59-8) 

1 

3 6 
(43 -9) 

18-9 

23 0 

(35) Southern . 

4 

16 

16 
(10 5) 

25287 
(25 -9) 

306 -2 
(U -2) 


0-8 
(14 -5) 

10-6 

12-3 

(36) S. FAstern 

4 

30 

29 
(19 1) 

18104 

(18-5) 

545 -4 
(19 9) 

2 

0-6 

(12-3) 

15-7 

20 -3 

TAMIL NADU 

16 

431 

13.30 

511776 

5785-0 


15-9 

34 -4 

32-3 

(37) Coastal Southern 

4 

i!H 

367 
(27 -6) 

1 57400 
(30 -8) 

2308 -8 
(39 -9) 


3-2 
(20 I) 

21 -8 

23-7 

(38) Coastal Northern . 

5 

112 

333 
(25 0) 

130828 
(25 -6) 

2293 -6 
(39-6) 

2 * 

6-3 

(39-6) 

37 -8 

40-9 

(39) inland . 

7 

204 

630 

(47-4) 

223548 
(43 -7) 

1182-6 

(20-4) 

2 * 

6-4 
(40 -3) 

30-9 

33-2 

UTTAR PRADESH . 

56 

646 

720 

344323 

13974-0 


1 9 -97 

14 0 

18-0 

(40) Himalayan 

8 

37 

34 
(4 -7) 

15024 

(4-4) 

783 -8 
(5-6) 


0-89 

(4-3) 

14-7 

18-4 

(41) Western . 

19 

318 

406 
(56 4) 

143886 
(41 -8) 

5896-3 
(42 -2) 

8 

9-36 
(33 0) 

18-3 

22-8 

(42) Central . 

9 

103 

142 

(19-7) 

103905 

(30-2) 

2241 -5 
(16 0) 

6 

4-21 
(17-0) 

17-4 

21 -4 

(43) Eastern . 

15 

158 

129 

(17-9) 

72769 

(21 I) 

4470-3 

(32-0) 

11 

4-43 

(40-9) 

8-2 

10-7 

(44) Southern . 

5 

30 

9 

(1 3) 

8739 

(2-5) 

582-1 

(4-2) 


1 -08 
(4-8) 

14-7 

19-9 

WEST BENGAL 

16 

287 

944 

710552 

6780 • 1 


14-41 

24-7 

26 -4 

(45) Himalayan 

3 

26 

116 

02-3) 

18745 

(2-6) 

582-2 
(8 6) 


0-71 
(4-9) 

10 3 

14-0 

(46; Plain Eastern 

5 

44 

36 
(3 8) 

9035 

(1-3) 

2203 -7 
(32 -5) 


1 -5 
(10-4) 

9-6 

11 -4 

(17) PitinCuitmi . 

. 5 

185 

756 

(80-1) 

663523 
(93 -4) 

2080 -6 
(30 -7) 

3 

11 -3 
(78 -5) 

42-3 

41 -2 

(48) Plain Western • 

3 

32 

36 
(3 -8) 

19249 

(2-7) 

1913-6 
(28 -2)X 

2 

0-9 

(6-2) 

7-7 

8-3 


Total 


(1) x For Btitlura district of W,Bengal a vet-age production of rice for 1970-73 has been taken into accoi m. 

(71 * Where CAD authority w a s to be established in 1979. 

(3) Figure in brackets is the percentage of the state iota], 

(4) Data oil factories and persons employed has been taken from the All India Directory of Industrial Establishments. Labour 
Bureau. Min. of Labour & Rehabilitation; Govt, of India. Shiml a /Ch a ndigarh; Voi. I to VI; 1978. 

(5) No of districts under CAD programme has been taken from Water Management Division, Min. of Agriculture a n d 
Irrigation; Govt, of India, New Delhi., as on Dec. 1979. 

(S) Data on Level of Urbanisation has beentaken from the task Forces on Housing and Urban Development Vol. I, New- 
Delhi—1983. 
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TABLE B 


No. of towns and cHies/UAs., factories and share of urban population by the districts having 1 percent or more share of 

the National Production of Rice or Wheat 


Total 

No. of 

No. of 

Total 

No. of 

Total 

No. of 

Total 

% share 

No. of 

No. of 

Distt. 

Towns 

No. of 

cilics 

No. of 

factories 

No. of 

of urban 

Dist. 

Distt. 

having 

or Distt. 

towns in 

and UA 

cities in 

(for Disl. 

factories 

population 

having 

1971 

share of 

(with 1 % 

the state 

(in the 

the state 

having 

in the 

of the slate 

growth 

Census 

rice and 

or more 

1981 

Distt. 

1981 

1% or 

state 

urban 

rate more 


wheat 1 % share of 


having 


more 

(with 100 

population 

than the 


or more 

rice & 


1% or 


share of 

or more 

(by Distt. 

state 


(average 

wheat) 


more 


rice & 

employ- 

having 

urban 


of 1975- 

1981 


share of 


wheat) 

meiit 

1% or 

growth 


80) 



rice or 


with 100 

per day 

more 

rate (by 





wheat) 


or more 

1978-79 

rice & 

the Dist. 





1981 


employ- 


wheat) 

having 







ment/day 


1981 

1% or 







1978-79 



more 










than of 










rice or 










wheat) 

1981 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Andhra Pradesh 

■ 

21(23) 

5 

70 

27 .8% 

252 

9 

45 .0% 

20 

.324 

34.1% 

949 

29% 

2 

Bihar 

• 

17(31) 

3 

36 

16.4% 

220 

2 

12.5% 

16 

33 

10.7% 

309 

12-1% 

2 

Haryana . 

• 

10(12) 

3 

23 

28 .4% 

81 

3 

27.3% 

11 

25 

9.8% 

255 

29% 

— 

Madhya Pradesh 


45 

2 

23 

7.0% 

327 

2 

14.3% 

14 

74 

H.3% 

655 

8.9% 

2 

Orissa 

• 

13 

3 

25 

23.1% 

108 

2 

33.3% 

6 

45 

51.1% 

88 

32.7 % 

3 

Punjab 


12 

9 

107 

80.0% 

134 

7 

100% 

7 

196 

86-0% 

228 

82.6% 

4 

Rajasthan 

• 

26 

1 

16 

8.0% 

201 

1 

9.1% 

11 

13 

8.6% 

152 

5.8% 

1 

Tamil Nadu 

• 

13 

4 

149 

34.3% 

434 

5 

25% 

20 

288 

21 .7% 

1330 

25 .2% 

3 

Uttar Pradesh . 

■ 

54(56) 

5 

115 

16.3% 

704 

9 

30% 

30 

137 

19.% 

720 

19.1% 

4 

West Bengal 

* 

15 

5 

154 

52.9% 

291 

7 

63 .6% 

11 

549 

58.2% 

944 

45 .2% 

4 


1. Figure in brackets are the number of districts according to 1981 census. 

2. The table comprises only those states which have districts with 1% or more share of the national production of Rice & Wheat. 
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Urban growth characteristics of the districts which contribute more than 1 % share in the national production of wheat or Rire. 
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Urban Development and the Five Year Plans 

Vinod K. Tcwari* 


I. INTRODUCTION 

1.1 The broad objective of India’s planning efforts 
has been to increase the pace of economic develop¬ 
ment linked with continuous progress towards equa¬ 
lity and social justice. The five year plans, the pri¬ 
mary instruments through which planning efforts are 
made, spell out policy guidelines and outline the 
development activities and pattern of plan investments 
of the government with regard to different sectors of 
the economy. 

1.2 Although the need for a planned development 
of urban areas for achieving balanced economic deve¬ 
lopment was recognised in the very first plan launched 
in 1951, some significant efforts in this direction were 
initiated only from the fifth plan onwards. An earlier 
review of urban development policies and program¬ 
mes by a Task Force set up by the Planning Com¬ 
mission has stated that’ ‘policy and programme inter¬ 
vention has been half-hearted, loosely coordinated, to 
say the least and even counter-productive Policy has 
been half-hearted in as much as few of the points at 
which government might intervene to manage urbani¬ 
zation and affect its course and direction have been 
properly tackled. It is un-coordinated in as much as 
national planning tends to be in terms of sectoral 
outlays while urban planning has been mainly linked 
with physical layouts. Tt is counter productive in as 
much as the effort has been to divert, retard, or stop 
urban growth, and in particular to inhibit the expan¬ 
sion of metropolitan cities’. 

1.3 Urbanization, the process related to concentra¬ 
tion of people engaged in non-agricultural occupations 
and concentration of non-agricultural end uses in a 


specialized area, is strongly related to economic deve¬ 
lopment. Urban India is highly imbalanced both in 
terms of urban-industrial concentration and urban 
infrastructure. The apex of the Indian urban system 
which is metropolitan is fragmented, while the urban 
base in the rural areas is sub-standard, and the inter¬ 
mediate link, through market towns, is weak. 

I. 4 This report presents in Section II, the genesis of 
India’s urban policies as spelled out in the five year 
plans. Section III provides an analysis of plan out¬ 
lays and expenditure pattern for the development of 
urban areas. A discussion on the development pro¬ 
grammes initiated in various plans is presented in 
Section IV. And finally, an examination of the 
urban development programmes vis-a-vis the urban 
policy statements, and some directions for an integrat¬ 
ed urban policy are presented in the last section of 
this paper. 

IT. URBAN DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 

II. 1 First Five Year Plan (1951/52—1955/56) 

II. 1.1 In the First Five Year Plan, the problem of 
urbanisation was equated largely with the problem of 
housing shortage in urban areas. However, the need 
for a planned development of urban areas was felt 
and it was emphasised that there should be a Na¬ 
tional Town and Country Planning Act which would 
facilitate planning of urban land use, control of urban 
development, location of industries in the areas con¬ 
sidered suitable, clearance of slums, carrying out 
of civic and diagnostic surveys, and preparation of 
Master Plans. Also, the necessity of regional plans, 
keeping in view the implementation of several river 
valley projects, was emphasised for an integrated 
development of rural and urban areas. 


♦Professor ani Dean, Iniian Institute of Management, Bangalore. 

Research assistance in the preparation of this report was provided by Shri Am»r Nath Paodey, 
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II.2 Second Five Year Plan (1956/57—1960/61) 

II.2.1 Though the shortage of houses in urban areas 
was considered to be a major problem in the Second 
Five Year Plan also, it was felt that the housing prob¬ 
lem should not be viewed in isolation, but as part of 
the wider problem of planning for urban areas and their 
economic and other relationships, with their respective 
regions. In this context, the following were envisaged : 
(i) a phased programme for survey and preparation 
of master plans for all important cities, like Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras; (ii) preparation of 
regional plans for new towns like Sindri, Durgapur, 
Bhilai and Neivelli; (iii) preparation of regional plans 
for the areas to be served by the river valley projects, 
like Damodar, Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud, Tungabhadra 
and Koyna; (iv) legislation of a Town and Country 
Planning Act in all states, and setting up of machinery 
to implement it; and (v) expansion of existing facili¬ 
ties for training town planners and architects. 

TI.2.2 The Second Five Year Plan also envisaged an 
integrated implementation of all development program¬ 
mes, like the location of large industries and other 
undertakings, development, of village and small indus¬ 
tries, location of industrial estates and townships, 
major irrigation and power projects, establishment of 
warehouses and marketing centres for agricultural 
products, housing schemes, schemes of urban water 
supply and sanitation, and transport facilities having 
bearing upon urban development and re-development. 

n.3 Third Five Year Plan 

11.3.1 In the Third Five Year Plan, the pattern of 
economic development and the general approach to 
industrial locations were considered to he the most 
decisive factors in the process of urbanisation. It 
was stressed that the broad objectives must be to 
secure a balanced development between large-scale, 
medium-scale and small-scale industries on the one 
hand, and between rural and urban areas on the other. 
It was, therefore, suggested that (i) new industries 
should be established as far as possible away from the 
large and congested cities; (ii) while planning for 
large industries the concept of region should be adopt¬ 
ed; (iii) the economic interdependence between towns 
and their surrounding rural hinterland in the Com¬ 
munity Development Project Areas and other areas 
should be strengthened through blending the rural and 
urban components of development into a composite 
plan; and (iv) efforts should be made in each rural 
area to diversify the occupational pattern. 

11.3.2 The deteriorating living conditions in the 
rapidly growing urban areas were attributed to the 
high costs of urban development, particularly the cost 


ol housing, water supply, drainage, transport and other 
services, apart from the existence of unemployment, 
overcrowding and the growth of slums. In order to 
overcome this situation, the following were suggested; 

(i) control of urban land values; (ii) preparation 
of master plans for cities, towns and industrial 
centres; (iii) regional plans for resource regions 
(i.e.. river valley project areas); (iv) improving hous¬ 
ing standards; and (v) strengthening of municipal 
administrations. The steps suggested for controlling 
the prices of urban land were ; (i) the freezing of 
land prices through notifications; (ii) acquisition and 
development of land by public authorities, (iii) allot¬ 
ment of land on lease-hold basis; (iv) betterment 
levies and taxation on agricultural land put to non- 
agricultural use; (v) capital tax on transfer of free¬ 
hold lands; (vi) taxation on vacant plots in develop¬ 
ed areas with power to acquire if they are not built 
upon within a specified period, (vii) setting a ceiling 
on the size of individual plots and limiting the num¬ 
ber of plots a single party can acquire; and (viii) 
determining appropriate norms of rent, and regulation 
and control over rents. 

IT.3.3 For the preparation of master plans, the 
first step suggested was the preparation of interim 
general plans establishing the broad pattern of land 
use to which development should conform. This was 
to be followed by the preparation of detailed master 
plans for urban and regional development. A tenta¬ 
tive list of cities, towns, industrial centres, and re¬ 
source regions for which master plans were to be 
prepared was also given in the Plan (Table 1). Tt 
was observed that the primary responsibility for the 
preparation of master plans was that of the state 
governments and the concerned local administrations. 
Once agaijn, the legislation of Town and Country 
Planning Act and the establishment of town planning 
organisations, with adequate trained personnel, by 
the state governments were emphasised. 

11.3.4 For the solution of housing and related 
problems, that of slums, the adoption of fiscal mea¬ 
sures including local taxation for discouraging luxury 
housing advice on building designs, modification in 
existing building by-laws of local bodies, pre-fabrica¬ 
tion of building components, and greater use of local¬ 
ly available comparatively cheap building materials 
were suggested, 
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TABLE 1 

A tentative List of Cities, Towns, Industrial Centres and Resource 
Regions for which Development Plans were to be Prepared 
in the Th'rd Five t ear Plan. 


Type 


City/Town/Region 


Metrapol itan Cities, State 
Capitals & Port Towns : 


Industrial Centres : 


Resource Regions : 


1. Ahmedabad, 2. Bangalore, 
3. Bhopal, 4. Cochin, 5. 
Delhi (Metropolitan 

Region), 6. Greater Bombay, 
7. Greater Calcutta, 8. 
Hyderabad-Secunderabad, 9. 
Jaipur. 10. Kandha, 11. 
Kanpur, 12, Lucknow, 13. 
Madras, 14. Patna, 15. Poona, 
16. Shillong, 17. Srinagar, 18. 
Trivandrum, 19. Varanasi, and 
20. Visakhapatnam. 

I. Allahabad, 2. Asansol, 3. 
Baranni, 4. Bhadravati 5. 
Bnilai, 6. Bokaro, 7. Chitta- 
ranjan, 8. Coimbatore, 9. 
Dchri-on-Sone, 10. Dhanbad, 

II. Digboi, 12, Durgapur, 13. 
Gorakhpar-Deoria, i4. Guntur, 
15. Jamshedpur, lo. Kat.i- 
gudam, 17. Mirzapur, 18. 
Moghul Sarai, 19. Nangal 
20. Pankal, 21. Ranchi, 11. 
Ris .ikesh-Hardwar, 23. Rour- 
kela, 24. Sindri, 25. Tinsukhia, 
26. Vijayawada, 21. Warrangal. 

1. Bhakra-Nangal Area, 2. Da- 
modar Valley, 3. Dandakaran- 
ya, 4. Rajasthan Canal Area, 
and 5. Riband Area, 


II.3.5 In order to strengthen the municipal ad¬ 
ministrations, it was suggested that their resources and 
personnel should be increased, and their jurisdictions 
and functions enlarged to enable them to carry out 
the task of providing services needed for development 
in urban areas, expanding housing, and improving 
living conditions. 

II.4 Fourih Five Year Plan (1969/70—1973/74) 

II.4.1 In the Fourth Five Year Plan, the necessity 
of not only preventing the further growth of urban 
population but also that of decongestion and dis¬ 
persal measures in the cities like Bombay and Calcutta 
were highlighted. As for other cities, it was stressed 
that the future planning must be oriented towards 
stabilisation of population at a desirable optimum 
levei and suitable new urban centres should be 
planned for the spill-over population, and the poten¬ 
tialities of developing existing small towns should be 
explored fully. The problem of urbanisation was 
thus linked with the problem of planning spatial loca¬ 
tions of economic activities. A beginning in this direc¬ 


tion was suggested to be made by tackling the prob¬ 
lems of larger cities, and taking positive steps lor dis¬ 
persal of economic activities and population by creat¬ 
ing new urban centres. Further, it was suggested that 
the legal provisions for the implementation of re¬ 
gional plans by the local authorities should be made, 
and the administrative structure of local bodies should 
be reviewed and rationalised. Also, long-term plans 
should be formulated lor avoiding wastage of funds 
on specific schemes; and the development plans of 
cities and towns, in the longrun, should be self-financ¬ 
ing. lire evolution of a radical policy on urban 
land was considered to be an immediate requirement 
lor the future development of cities. 

11.4.2 The establishment of lire Housing and 
Urban Development Corporation (IIUDCO) was 
expected to supplement the resource-allocations made 
lor urban development. The resources allocated 
were to be further supplemented by local resources 
augmented through measures like improvement in 
assessment anu collection of taxes, new or enhanced 
taxes, and borrowing programmes of local authori¬ 
ties. In this context, it was suggested that the state 
governments should take foliow-up action on the re¬ 
commendations of tire committees on Rural-Urban 
Relationship, Augmentation of Financial Resources 
of Urban Local bodies, and Urban Land Policy. 

11.4.3 Further, it was suggested that the scope and 
cilectiveness of plan outlay for urban development 
could be enhanced by integrating it with the provi¬ 
sions in other sectors, and complementary efforts in 
the private and cooperative sectors. Also, the State 
Governments were advised to review such statutes as 
might be indirectly but unduly hindering the develop¬ 
ment of private land and properly for more intensive 
and economic use. 

II.5 Fifth Five Year Plan (1974/75—1978/79) 

11.5.1 The objectives of the Fifth Five Year Plan 
with regal'd to urban and regional development 
were : (i) to augment the civic services to the extent 
possible; (ii) to make efforts to tackle the problems 
of metropolitan cities on a more comprehensive and 
regional basis; (iii) to promote the development of 
small towns and new urban centres; (iv) to assist in 
the implementation of projects of national import¬ 
ance and (v) to provide support for the enlargement 
of the scope and functions the industrial townships 
set up by the central government undertakings. 
Recognising the serious problems posed by the con- 
tinous and excessive rise in the value of. urban land 
for urban planning and development, it was stressed 
that the objective of urban land policy should be (i) 
to promote the optimum use of land; (ii) to make 




land available lor purposes consistent with economic 
growth and social policy; (iii) to reduce/prevent con¬ 
centration of land ownership, rising land values, and 
speculation, etc; and (iv) to allow land to be used 
as a resource for financing urban development. 

11.5.2 To achieve these objectives, the following 
tools and policy instruments were suggested : (i) legal 
and regulatory measures, like controlling use of land, 
restriction on plot-sizes and transfer of land, con¬ 
version of free-hold tenures into lease-hold tenures by 
special legislation, and pre-emptive acquisition; (ii) 
fiscal measures, like differential taxation on urban land 
depending on the nature of its use, taxes for mopping 
up unearned increments in the value of land and 
property, enhanced surcharge/stamp duty on the trans¬ 
fer of urban land and property, conversion tax on the 
change of land use, and betterment levy on private 
land; and (iii) developmental measures, like large- 
scale acquisition and development of land. 

11.6 Sixth Five Year Plan (1980/81 —1984/85) 

11.6.1 Keeping in view the inter-regional apd intra- 
regional variations in the urbanisation process, it was 
observed in the Sixth Five Year Plan, that the national 
urbanisation policy should involve specific considera¬ 
tion of regional problems, and urban development 
should be viewed in the context of its relationship with 
rural development in each region. As such, the pro¬ 
blem of each urban area should be seen in the light 
of its specific functions within the overall human settle¬ 
ment framework. Further it was suggesed that the 
thrust in urban policy, during the next decade, should 
be on the provision of adequate infrastructural and 
other facilities in the small, medium and intermediate 
towns which have been neglected so far. 

The aim should be to strengthen these market cen¬ 
tres so that they could serve as growth and service 
centres for their rural hinter-lands. Further, the neces¬ 
sity of positive inducements for setting up new 
industries, and other commercial and professional 
establishments in small, medium and intermediate 
cities in order to maintain the present balanced distri¬ 
bution or urban population was stressed. 

11.6.2 As for the large cities, it was suggested that 
the care must be taken to improve the conditions of 
urban poor and raise the level of civic services so that 
the large capital investments that existed in these 
cities could be utilised better. 

11.7 Seventh Five Year Plan (1985/86—1989/90) 

II.7.1 In the Seventh Five Year Plan, it was sug¬ 
gested that the major constituents of a comprehensive 
plan for urban development should be : (i) planned 
and integrated growth of small and medium towns 


and cities with slowing down of the growth of big 
metropolises; (ii) revitalisation of civic bodies; (iii) 
reform of the municipal tax system and municipal 
administration; (iv) improvement of slums and the 
provision of basic services; (v) schemes for regular 
devolution of funds from State Governments; and (vi) 
establishment of the institutional framework for chan¬ 
neling capital for the improvement of urban infra¬ 
structure. 

11.7.2 It was further observed that the planning for 
urban development should, essentially, be supportive 
of the economic development in the country, state and 
sub-regions and a proper urban development approach 
must have two constituents : (i) interaction between 
physical planning and investments, and (ii) prepara¬ 
tion of regional and sub-regional urban development 
plans. The identification of regional urban systems, it 
was suggested, should be on the basis of regional 
characteristics and the relative needs and functions of 
each town in its regional context. Also, it was 
stressed that the industrial location policy must be 
made subservient to regional and urban planning. 

11.7.3 It was felt that the procedure being followed 
for planning of metropolitan areas should be re¬ 
examined, and a suitable new approach and methods 
should be evolved. Accordingly, it was suggested that 
planning for metropolitan development should provide 
for (i) coordination of city level plans with central 
and stale level planning and resource allocation exer¬ 
cises; (ii) coordination of city level investment plans 
with resource availability and physical planning; and 
(iii) a close relationship between the norms and stan¬ 
dards applied in physical planning and the socio¬ 
economic realities prevailing in the cities. 

11.7.4 In the case of small and new urban centres, 
it was suggested that the strategies should be (i) to 
purchase land in concentric circles at the short notice, 
(ii) quickly to provide infrastructural facilities on 
these lands, and (iii) to sell these developed lands to 
public and private sector purchasers in order to earn 
profit from site-development. Also, efforts should be 
made to channelise the private and public sector 
investment in industries to the vicinity of small and 
medium towns. 

11.7.5 The needs of ‘minority’ concentration and 
their development in the context of their socio-econo¬ 
mic milieu was also suggested to be taken into account 
while making provision for urban development. Fur¬ 
ther, it was suggested that the strategy for urban deve¬ 
lopment should include a package of measures to 
strengthen the capability of local bodies through 
restoring popular governments, structural reforms, im¬ 
provement in general and financial administration, and 
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reform of the tax system. Also, the central govcrri- 
ment should extend aid to a select number of institu¬ 
tions for promoting research in the area of urban 
administration, urban finances, planning for the deve¬ 
lopment of urban infrastructure, etc., and to strengthen 
their capability for providing technical assistance in 
these areas to state level institutions and local bodies. 

III. PLAN OUTLAY AND EXPENDITURE 

III.I The plan outlay for the development of urban 
areas increased from Rs. 64.78. crores in the First 
Five Year Plan to Rs. 6651.20 crores in the Seventh 
Five Year Plan, amounting to an increase of about 
102 times. However, this increase in the outlay was 
not so much due to the realisation of the importance 
of planned development of urban areas, but mainly 
because of the substantial increase in the total plan 
outlay itself. The total plan outlay increased from 
Rs. 2356 crores in the First Plan to Rs. 180,000 
crores in the Seventh Plan, an increase of over 74 
times. The relative share of the outlay for the deve¬ 
lopment of urban areas in the total plan outlay over 


seven plans ranged between 2.7 per cent to 4.3 pet 
cent (Table-2). The plan outlay for the development 
of urban areas can, broadly, be grouped into : 

(i) Urban Development (Planning and Infra¬ 
structure), 

(ii) Urban Housing, and 

(iii) Urban Water Supply and Sanitation 

111.2 Urban Development 

IIL2.1 Though the necessity of planned urban 
development was recognised in the First Five Year 
Plan itself and was repeatedly emphasised in sub¬ 
sequent plans, no concrete programme for the planned 
development of urban areas was evolved and imple¬ 
mented in the first two plans. The outlay for deve¬ 
lopment of urban areas in these two plans was only 
for urban housing and urban water-supply and sani¬ 
tation. Though no provision had been made for urban 
development in the Second Five Year Plan, an expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 1.1 crores was incurred in this Plan on 
town planning, etc. 


TABLE 2 

Outlay (Rs. In Crore) for urban Development in Five Year Plans 

Plan Urban Urban Urban Total Total % of outlay 

Development Housing Water Supply Outlay for Plan Outlay for Urban 

& Sanitation Urban Development 







Development 

to 

Plan 

Total 

Outlay 

First Plan (1951/56) . 


0.00 

48 .61 
(75. 0) 

16.17 
(25.0) 

64.78 
(100.0) 

2356.00 

2.7 

Second Plan (1956/61) . 


0.00 

78 .49 
(57.5) 

58.00 

(42.5) 

136 .49 
(100.0) 

4800.00 

2.8 

Third Plan (1961/66) . 


17.70 

(6.4) 

169 .42 
(61.4) 

89 .00 
(32.2) 

276 .12 
(100.0) 

8573 .00 

3.2 

Three Annual Plans (1966/69) 


17.76 
(15 .0) 

78.85 

(66.9) 

21.31* 
(18.1) 

117.92 
(100.0) 

657 6 .50 

1.8 

Fourth Plan (1969/74). 


70.80 
(13 .7) 

170.23 
(32.9) 

276.00 
(53 .4) 

517.03 
(100.0) 

15902.20 

3.3 

Fifth Plan (1974/79) . 


505.46 
(31.9) 

540. 92 
(34.1) 

539. 17 
(34.0) 

1585.55 

(100.0) 

37250- 00 

4-3 

Sixth Plan (1980/85) . 


997.53 
(25 .7) 

1127.37 
(29-0 

1753 .56 
(45 .2) 

3878 .46 
(100.0) 

97500.00 

4.0 

Seventh Plan 


1801.29 

1879.31 

2971 .25 

6651 .85 

180000-00 

3-7 


•This figure does not include outlays for urban water supply and sanitation for the’years 1967/68 and 1968/69 as the separate outlay 
for the same had not heen indicated in the concerned Annual Plan Documents. 

Source : Five Year Plan Documents and Annual Plan Documents. 


III.2.2 In the first two plans, the concern for the 
planned development of urban areas remained con¬ 
fined to stating the problems of urbanisation and the 
desired approach for the planned development of 
urban areas. It was only in the Third Plan that an 
outlay of Rs. 17.70 crores (6.4 per cent of the total 
outlay for the development of urban areas) was made 
under this sub-sector. Of Rs. 17.70 crores, 30.5 per 


cent was for town planning etc. and remaining 69.5 
per cent for the development of urban infrastructure, 
etc. In the first three years of the Third Plan, the 
expenditure incurred on town planning etc. was only 
Rs. 41.52 crores (28 per cent of the allocation), and 
on infrastructure it was Rs. 6.40 crores, i.e. 51 per 
cent of the allocation. The overall expenditure was 
about 44.0 per cent of the outlay. The outlay for 
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urban development in the three annual plans (1966/ 
69) was Rs. 17.76 crores. This was mainly for 
survey and preparation of master plans. 

111.2.3 The outlay in the Fourth Plan was substan¬ 
tially enhanced to Rs. 70.80 crores, of which 
Rs. 70.00 crores was in the States and union territories 
(S&UT) sector, and Rs. 80 lakhs in the central sector. 
However, this outlay was only 13,5 per cent of the 
total outlay for the planned development of urban 
areas in the Fourth Plan. The expenditure during this 
Plan period was Rs. 76.00 crores against an outlay of 
Rs. 70.00 crores in the S&UT sector, and Rs. 76.00 
lakhs against the outlay of Rs. 80.00 lakhs in the 
central sector. 

IU.2.4 In addition to these expenditure incurred 
within the plan provision, the expenditure on urban 
development incurred outside the plan provision during 
the Fourth Plan period was quite substantial. Under 
the scheme of environmental improvement of slum 
areas, which was introduced in the central sector in 
the year 1972/73, the expenditure incurred during 
the last two years of the Fourth Plan was estimated to 
be Rs. 30 crores. Similarly, the plan outlay of 
Rs. 43 crores for the integrated development of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Area (CMA) was substantially 
augmented with non-plan funds made available by 
Government of India, Government of West Bengal, and 
the World Bank. The total expenditure on the inte¬ 
grated development of the CMA during the Fourtli 
Plan period was expected to be Rs. 150 crores, 
including the provision of Rs. 43 crores made in the 
Fourth Plan. Further, with an additional provision 
of Rs. 35.00 crores under the heading ‘Miscellaneous’ 
in the state sector in the Fourth Plan, projects on the 
development of four state capital viz., Bhopal, Bhuba¬ 
neswar, Chandigarh and Gandhinagar, were imple¬ 
mented. The expenditure incurred on these projects 
during the first three years of the Fourth Plan was 
about Rs. 26.40 crores. Thus, the expenditure in¬ 
curred on urban development outside the provision of 
the Fourth Plan was much larger than that within its 
provisions. 

111.2.5 The provision for urban development was 
enhanced substantially in the Fifth Five Year Plan. 
The outlay of Rs. 505.46 crores was about seven 
times the outlay in the Fourth Plan. Out of 
Rs. 505.46 crores, Rs. 350.65 crores (69.4 per cent) 
was in the S&UT sector and Rs. 154.81 crores (30.6 
per cent) in the central sector. 

111.2.6 The outlay in the Sixth Five Year Plan was 
enhanced to Rs. 997.53 crores against Rs. 505.46 
crores in the Fifth Plan. This enhancement in outlay 
amounted to an increase of 97.4 per cent. Out of 
Rs. 997.53 crores, 89.0 per cent was in the S&UT 


sector and the remaining 11.0 per cent in the central 
sector. The expenditure incurred on this account in 
the first year of Sixth Plan was Rs. 484.74 crores in 
the S&UT sector and Rs. 43.51 crores in the central 
sector. Thus, in the first three years, while 54.6 per¬ 
cent of the outlay in the S&UT sector was spent, the 
expenditure in the central sector only 39.6 per cent 
of the outlay. 

III.2.7 The outlay for urban development was en¬ 
hanced from Rs. 997.53 crores in the Sixth Plan to 
Rs. 1801.29 crores in the Seventh Five Year Plan, 
i.e., an increase of 80.6 per cent. Out of the outlay 
of Rs. 1801.29 crores, Rs. 1633.58 crores (90.7 per 
•cent) was in the S&UT sector and Rs. 168.01 crores 
(9.3 per cent) in the central sector. 

111.3 Urban Housing 

III.3.1 The urban housing programme has been 
the most important among the three components, viz., 
urban development, urban housing, and urban water 
supply and sanitation, of the urban development sec¬ 
tor, In the First Five Year Plan, the problem of 
urbanisation was viewed largely in terms of the short¬ 
age of houses in urban areas, and the outlay on urban 
housing, being Rs. 48.61 crores, accounted for 75 per¬ 
cent of the total outlay in the urban development 
sector. Out of Rs. 48.61 crores, Rs. 38.50 crores 
(79 per cent) had been provided in the central sector 
for giving subsidies and loans for urban housing in¬ 
cluding slum clearance, and Rs. 10.11 crores (21 per 
cent) in the S&UT sector for state housing schemes. 
The utilisation of the provision was rather slow in the 
beginning as no housing programme had been evolved 
at the time of launching the First Five Year Plan. It 
was only in September, 1952 that the first housing 
scheme, viz., subsidised housing for industrial workers 
was introduced. The second scheme, the low income 
group housing scheme, was introduced in November 

1954. 

111.3.2 Though an amount of Rs. 20.50 crores had 
been sanctioned under the scheme of subsidised hous¬ 
ing for industrial workers by September 1955, only 
Rs. 2.8 crores had been disbursed as subsidy and 
Rs. 6.2 crores as loan under this scheme. An amount 
of Rs. 4.10 crores had been disbursed as loans under 
the low income group housing scheme by September 

1955. The expenditure against the outlay of Rs. 10.11 
crores in the S&UT sector was Rs. 6.2 crores by the 
end of 1954/55. 

111.3.3 An outlay of Rs. 108 crores had been made 
for urban housing in the Second Five Year Plan. 
Later on, the outlay was revised and reduced to 
Rs. 78.49 crores, which was 61 per cent higher than 
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the outlay for urban housing in the First Plan. The 
anticipated expenditure against the outlay during the 
Second Plan period was Rs. 75.4 crores. Out of the 
expenditure of Rs. 75.4 crores, the subsidised indus¬ 
trial housing scheme accounted for 32 per cent, the 
low income group housing scheme for 50 per cent, the 
slum clearance scheme for 13 per cent, and the scheme 
of land acquisition and development for 3 per cent. 
The remaining 2 per cent of the expenditure was on 
the middle income group housing scheme, and state 
housing schemes which were introduced in the year 
1958-59. 

111.3.4 In the Third Five Year Plan, an outlay of 
Rs. 169.42 crores had been made for urban housing 
which was 116 per cent higher than the outlay in the 
Second Plan. About 35 per cent of the total outlay 
was to be provided by the Life Insurance Corporation 
(LIC) of India. The total expenditure during the 
Third Plan period, being Rs. 171.73 crores, was mar¬ 
ginally higher than the original outlay. Out of the 
total expenditure of Rs. 17J.73 crores, the scheme of 
subsidised housing for industrial workers accounted 
for 13 per cent, the low income group housing scheme 
for 21 per cent, the scheme of slum clearance for 16 
per cent, the scheme of land acquisition and 
development for 14 per cent, and the middle 
income group housing scheme for 13 per cent. Tlte 
scheme of office and residential accommodation for 
central government employees, for which no provision 
had originally been made in the plan, accounted for 
1 7 per cent of the expenditure on urban housing. The 
remaining expenditure was accounted for by the dock 
labour housing scheme and the expenditure on experi¬ 
mental housing and 

111.3.5 During the three annual plan periods (1966- 
69), the plan outlay for urban housing was Rs. 78.85 
crores. Against this outlay, the expenditure incurred 
was Rs. 83.26 crores. Of this total expenditure, 43 
per cent had been provided by the LIC. 

111.3.6 The outlay for urban housing in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan period was Rs. 170.23 crores. Of 
the total outlay, 73 per cent was in the S&UT sector 
and the remaining 27 per cent in the central sector. 
The total expenditure incurred on this account during 
the Fourth Plan period was about Rs. 169.13 crores, 
of which 79 per cent was in the S&UT sector and 21 
per cent in the central sector. Of the total expendi¬ 
ture in the S&UT sector, the scheme of subsidised 
housing for industrial workers accounted for 16 per 
cent, the slum clearance and improvement scheme for 
19 per cent, the low income group housing scheme 
for 27 per cent, the middle income group housing 
scheme for 15 per cent, the scheme of land acquisition 
and development for 7 per cent, and the rental housing 


scheme for 10 per cent, the remaining 6 per cent was 
accounted for by other schemes. Of the total expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 34.93 crores in the central sector, 72 per 
cent was accounted for by the scheme of office and 
residential accommodation for central government 
employees, 17 per cent by the Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation, 7 per cent by the Cellular 
Concrete Factory in Tamil Nadu, 2 per cent by dock 
labour housing scheme, and the remaining 2 per cent 
by the experimental housing and statistics. 

111.3.7 The outlay for urban housing was substan¬ 
tially enhanced to Rs. 540.92 crores in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan from Rs. 170.23 crores in the Fourth Plan. 
Out of the outlay of Rs. 540.92 crores, Rs. 450.56 
(83 per cent) was in the S&UT sector, and Rs. 90.36 
crores (17 per cent) in the central sector. Out of 
the outlay of Rs. 90.36 crores in the central sector, 
the scheme of office and residential accommodation 
accounted for 57 per cent, police housing scheme for 
25 per cent, and the National Building Organisation 
for 2 per cent. About 1 per cent was accounted for by 
the dock labour housing scheme, the National Build¬ 
ing Materials Corporation, and Hindustan Prefeb 
Ltd. 

111.3.8 In the Sixth Five Year Plan, the outlay for 
urban housing was enhanced to Rs. 1127.37 crores, 
which was about 108 per cent higher than the outlay 
in the Fifth Plan. Out of Rs. 1127.37 crores, 74 per 
cent was in the S&UT sector and the remaining 26 
per cent in the central sector. Out of Rs. 290.00 
crores in the central sector, the scheme of office and 
residential accommodation for central government 
employees accounted for about 49 per cent, house 
building advance for 32 per cent, and HUDCO for 17 
per cent. 

111.3.9 In the Seventh Five Year Plan, the outlay 
for urban housing was Rs. 1879.31 crores which was 
67 per cent higher than the outlay in the Sixth Plan. 
Out of the outlay of Rs. 1879,31 crores, 85 per cent 
was in the S&UT sector and 15 per cent in the central 
sector. Out of Rs. 287.87 crores in the central sector, 
most of the outlay was claimed by only 3 out of 11 
schemes, viz., the scheme of office and residential 
accommodation for Central Government employees 
(57 per cent), HUDCO (21 per cent), and the pro¬ 
posed National Housing Bank (18 per cent). 

III.4 Water Supply and Sanitation 

III.4.1 The necessity of protected water supply, and 
sanitation in urbajti areas was recognised in the First 
Five Year Plan itself. At the time of launching the 
First PJan, only 6 per cent of total number of towns 
and cities, covering about 48 per cent of the total 
urban population had protected water supply. Fur¬ 
ther, only 23 out of 48 cities and 12 towns had 
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sewerage systems. However, only a limited alloca¬ 
tion of Rs. 12.12 crores was made for urban water 
supply and drainage schemes in the First Five Year 
Plan. The total outlay was in the S&UT sector. Later 
on, the outlay was raised to Rs. 16.17 crores. Against 
this provision, water supply and sewerage schemes 
costing Rs. 11.85 crores had been sanctioned up to 
March 1955. Towards the end of 1954, a National 
Water Supply and Sanitation Programme was formu¬ 
lated by the Ministry of Health, Government of India 
(GOI). Under this programme, a provision of 
Rs. 12.72 crores was made for providing loans for 
urban schemes. 

111.4.2 In the Second Five Year Plan, a tentative 
provision of Rs. 53.00 crores was made which was 
later revised and the outlay was fixed at Rs. 48.00 
crores. Against this outlay, an amount of Rs. 31.93 
crores (67 per cent of the outlay) was spent in the 
first three years of the Second Plan. By then, 275 
water supply schemes and 61 sewerage schemes were 
under execution. Also, a separate provision of 
Rs. 10.00 crores had been in the central sector for 
assisting the existing city corporations in their water 
supply and drainage schemes. In the middle of 
Second Plan, schemes costing Rs. 7.36 crores were 
in progress under this scheme. 

111.4.3 In the Third Five Year Plan, the outlay for 
water supply and sewerage was enhanced to Rs. 89.00 
crores, which was 85 per cent higher than the outlay 
in the Second Plan. In the first two years of the Third 
Plan, 194 schemes on water supply and drainage cost¬ 
ing Rs. 27.00 crores had been approved. Besides, 
275 schemes of urban water supply and drainage that 
could not be completed during the Second Plan period 
were continued during the Third Plan period. Most 
of the 529 new schemes of urban water supply and 
sewerage costing about Rs. 139.00 crores, taken up 
during the Third Plan period, and 53 schemes carried 
over from the Second Plan were completed during the 
Third Plan period. 

111.4.4 The schemes of urban water supply and 
sewerage continued during the three years (1966-69) 
of Annual Plans also. However, the separate outlay 
for urban water supply and sewerage had been indi¬ 
cated in only one of the three Annual Plans. The 
outlay in the Annual Plan of 1966-67 was Rs. 21.31 
crores. As a whole, 150 new schemes at the cost of 
about Rs. 39.00 crores were taken up. The schemes 
were at the various stages of execution at the time of 
formulating the Fourth Plan. 

111.4.5 The outlay for urban water supply and 
sewerage was raised from Rs. 89.00 crores in the Third 
Plan to Rs. 276.00 crores in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, which was about 210 per cent higher than the 


Third Plan outlay. This outlay was estimated to have 
been supplemented to the extent of Rs. 100.00 crores 
by loans from the LIC and market borrowings. Against 
the available resources of Rs. 376.00 crores, it was 
estimated that Rs. 380.00 crores were spent on urban 
water supply and sewerage schemes during the Fourth 
Plan period. Out of Rs. 380.00 crores, Rs. 350.00 
crores (92 per cent) were estimated to have been 
spent on 497 new water supply schemes undertaken 
during the Fourth Plan period, in addition to about 
200 schemes carried over from the earlier plan. The 
balance of Rs. 30.00 crores (8 per cent) was probably 
spent on sewerage schemes in 40 towns. 

111.4.6 In the Fifth Five Year Plan, the outlay for 
urban water supply and sewerage schemes was hiked 
to Rs. 539.17 crores, which was 95 per cent higher 
than the outlay in the Fourth Plan. No firm data on 
the amount spent and the number of schemes under¬ 
taken and completed arc available for the Fifth Plan 
period. 

111.4.7 In the Sixth Five Year Plan, the outlay for 
urban water supply and sanitation was Rs. 1753.56 
crores, which was 225.2 per cent higher than the 
outlay in the Fifth Plan. The priority during this plan 
period was to be given to the completion of ongoing 
schemes. It was expected that 930 urban water 
supply schemes and 120 urban sewerage and drainage 
schemes would be completed, and new schemes of 
water supply in 550 towns and sewerage schemes in 
110 towns would be taken up. Fiowever, in the 
course of the mid-term appraisal, it was found that the 
expenditure against the outlay was rather low during 
the first three years of the Sixth Plan, and the target 
was unlikely to be achieved. 

111.4.8 In the Seventh Five Year Plan also, the out¬ 
lay for urban water supply and sanitation was subs¬ 
tantially enhanced over that in the previous plan. The 
provision of Rs. 2971.25 crores in the Seventh Plan 
was 69 per cent higher than that in the Sixth Plan. 

IV. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

IV. 1 Urban Development 

IV. 1.1 Town Planning : The necessity of planned 
urban development was recognised in the First Five 
Year Plan itself. However, no specific scheme for 
planned development of urban areas could be initiated 
in the First and Second Five Year Plans. At the 
time of launching the First Five Year Plan, organised 
instruments for urban planning did not exist in India. 
In the initial stages of planning, the stress was, there¬ 
fore, on : 

(i) Enactment of town and country planning 
legislation (TCPA), 

(ii) Survey of urban areas and resource regions, 
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(iii) preparation of master plans, and 

(iv) setting up of machinery which could en¬ 
force the TCPA, conduct surveys and pre¬ 
pare master plans. 

Accordingly, the necessity of a national TCPA was 
emphasised in the First Five Year Plan. In the 
Second Five Year Plan, it was recommended that each 
state should enact its own town and country planning 
act and set up machinery to implement it. Further, 
while in the First Plan, the importance of regional 
planning for resource regions was highlighted, in the 
second Plan it was recommended that each state 
should have a phased programme for the survey and 
preparation of master plans for all important towns. 
In this regard, it was suggested that early attention 
should he paid to the cities, like Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, Kanpur 
and Lucknow. Further, it was suggested that survey 
and preparation of regional plans should be under¬ 
taken for the new urban centres like Sindri, Durgapur, 
Chittaranjan, Bhilai, Rourkela and Neivelli on the one 
hand and areas served by river valley projects, like 
Damodar, Bhakhranangal, Hirakud, Tungabhadra, 
Chambal and Koyana on the other. These issues were 
once again highlighted in the Third Five Year Plan 
and sonic specific actions were initiated that continued 
through the three annual plans (1966-69) as well. 
By the year 1968, almost all states had introduced 
town planning legislation with varying scopes. 

IV. 1.2 Master Plan; A provision of Rs. 6.40 crores 
was made for town planning and preparation of master 
plans in the Third Plan. This provision had been 
made in the central sector for 100 per cent assistance 
to state governments. As a result, (i) development 
plans for 72 urban centres were undertaken, (ii) re¬ 
gional studies in respect of metropolitan regions 
around the cities of Delhi, Greater Bombay, and 
Calcutta were initiated and (iii) during the period 
1963-69, interim development plans for 40 cities 
were completed. The significant step taken by the 
Government of India for providing 100 per cent assis¬ 
tance to states for town planning and preparation of 
master plans in the Third Plan was discontinued in 
Fourth. The outlay for town planning in the 
Fourth Plan was reduced to Rs. 50.00 lakhs from the 
Rs. 5.40 crores in the Third Plan. But an additional 


provision of Rs. 30.00 lakhs was made for training 
and research in the field of Local Self Government. 

IV. 1.3 Development of Urban Infrastructure : In the 
first two plans, no provision for the development of 
infrastructural facilities in urban areas had been made. 
It was only in the Third Five Year Plan, that a modest 
provision of Rs. 12.3 crores was made for this purpose. 
In the Fourth plan, the provision was raised to 
Rs. 70.00 crores which was 4.69 per cent higher than 
the outlay for this purpose in the Third Plan. The 
amount was to be utilised for giving loans and grants 
to local bodies for minor projects of civic importance 
such as pitching and draining of streets, provisions of 
parks and filling-up low-lying areas. The correspond¬ 
ing outlay in the Fifth Five Year Plan was raised by 
123.9 over that in the Fourth Plan. This outlay of 
Rs. 156.73 crores was to be utilised for (i) providing 
seed capital to local authorities or development autho¬ 
rities, (ii) to meet the cost of surveys and staff re¬ 
quired for the preparation of plans, and (iii) to pro¬ 
vide financial assistance to local bodies for carrying 
out minor improvement schemes. The outlay in the 
Sixth Five Year Plan was further raised by 108.5 per 
cent over that in the Fifth Plan, and fixed at Rs. 326.83 
crores. 1 The scope for the utilisation of this outlay 
was also enlarged. It. could now be utilised for the 
development of facilities such as roads, pavements, 
minor civic works and other amenities like bus sheds, 
markets, shopping complexes and theatres, etc. also. 
In the Seventh Five Year Plan, the outlay for this 
purpose was raised substantially (by 158 per cent) 
lo Rs. 842.00 crores. 2 

IV. 1.4 Environmental Improvement in Slam Areas: 
The necessity of this scheme was highlighted in the 
Third Five Year Plan itself. However, at the initial 
stage, it was conceived as supplementary to the scheme 
of slum clearance and this continued to be so till the 
middle of Fourth Five Year Plan. It was only in 
1972-73 that improvement as district from clearance 
was initiated as a separate programme in the central 
sector. Its object was to provide a minimum level of 
services, like water supply, sewerage, drainage, paving 
of streets and street lighting in the slum areas. Initial¬ 
ly, the scheme was introduced in the slum areas of 8 
cities with a population of 8 lakhs and more. It was 
later extended to 9 more cities, one in each state 


1. After excluding Rs. 96-00 crores for states’ share which w a s equivalent tothe provision of Rs. 96 00 crores made in the central 
sector for the integrated development of smalland medium towns 

2. In the Tabic 12 -5 on p. 300 t he combined outlay for urban development programmes including integrated development of small and 
medium towns, and the national capita) region in the S&UT sector was given as Rs, 1069-15 crores, Butin the text p. 299, the 
outlay for urban development programmes including the integrated development of small and me dum towns was given a s 
Rs. 930crores. After deducting Rs. 88 crores from Rs.930crores which was equal to the outlay of Rs. 88 crores made in the 
central sector for the integrated development of smalland medium towns, theoutlay for the developmeutof urban infrastructure in 
the Seventh Plan comes to Rs, 842-00 crores. 
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where no such large towns existed. It was estimated 
that, with an expenditure of Rs. 30.00 crores, about 
3 million slum dwellers would have benefited by the 
end of Fourth Five Year Plan period (i.e., March 
1974). This scheme was continued in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan under the Minimum Needs Programme, 
with a provision of Rs. 50.00 crores. It was nroposed 
to extend the scheme to all cities with a population 
of 3 lakhs and above, and one city/town in each state 
where no such large cities existed. It was expected 
that about 6 million slum dwellers would be covered 
during the Fifth Plan period. It was estimated that 
about 6.$ million slum dwellers would have benefited 
by this scheme by March 1980. This scheme has 
been continuing under the Minimum Needs Pro¬ 
gramme. In the Sixth Five Year Plan, a provision 
of Rs. 151.45 crores was made for this scheme which 
was more than three times that of in the Fifth Plan. 
Assuming a per capita expenditure of Rs. 150.00, it 
was estimated that about 10 million slum dwellers 
would be benefited during the Sixth Plan period. How¬ 
ever, the per capita expenditure was stepped up to 
Rs. 250.00 in 1984. Also, the scheme was made 
applicable to all urban areas irrespective of the size 
of city/town. But it was emphasised that the prio¬ 
rity would be given to areas (slums) inhabited by the 
Scheduled Castes or scavengers, etc. It was estimated 
that India's slum population would be 33,10 million by 
the end of March 1985, and that about 15.6 million 
of them would have benefited for improvement 
schemes by then in the Seventh Five Year Plan, the 
outlay was enhanced to Rs. 269.55 crores which was 
about 78 per cent higher than that in the Sixth Plan. 
Assuming a per capita expenditure of Rs. 300, it is 
estimated that an additional 9 million slum dwellers 
will be benefited during the Seventh Plan period. 

IV.1.5 Integrated Development of Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Area : This scheme was introduced in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan with a provision of Rs. 40.00 
crores, which was later raised to Rs. 43.00 crores, in 
the plan of West Bengal. This was to be utilised for 
schemes relating to water supply, sewerage and drain¬ 
age, roads arid traffic, slum clearance, housing and 
urban development in the Calcutta Metropolitan area. 
However, the provision was substantially augmented 
during the Fourth Plan period itself and the total ex¬ 
penditure incurred on this scheme during this period 
was estimated to be Rs. 150.00 crores. The addi¬ 
tional funds were made available by the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Authority (CMDA) 


through new taxation, special non-plan assistance from 
the Government of India, and IDA assistance from Ore 
World Bank. In the Fifth Five Year Plan, the scheme 
was continued with a plan outlay of Rs. 143.92 crores. 1 
In the Sixth Five Year Plan, the outlay was increased 
to Rs. 247.00 crores, which was 71.6 per cent more 
than the outlay in the Fifth Plan. It was further rais¬ 
ed to Rs. 294.58 crores 2 . In the Seventh Plan, which 
was only about 19.3: per cent higher than the outlay 
in the Sixth Plan. Since the Sixth Plan, this scheme 
has been continued as an externally aided scheme. 

IV. 1.6 State Capital Projects ; This scheme was 
introduced during the Fourth Plan period with a pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 35 crores under the head Miscellaneous. 
Under it, urban development programmes consisting 
of various components like bulk acquisitions and 
development of land, building construction pro¬ 
grammes for offices, and housing and community ser¬ 
vices were undertaken in the state capital cities of 
Bhopal, Bhubaneswar, Chandigarh and Gandhinagar. 
The scheme has been continued since then. In the 
Fifth Five Year Plan, a combined outlay of Rs. 143.92 
crores had been indicated for State Capital Projects 
and the integrated development of Calcutta Metropo¬ 
litan Area (breakup not available). In the Sixth 
Five Year Plan, a provision of Rs. 66.00 crores was 
made for the implementation of this scheme in three 
of the four cities, viz. Bhopal, Chandigarh and Gandhi¬ 
nagar. The provision was to be utilised for improv¬ 
ing water supply, sewerage, roads, traffic and trans¬ 
portation and for area development. The outlay for 
the State Capital Project in the Seventh Five Year 
Plan document is not indicated clearly. 

IV. 1.7 National Capital Region : The scheme for 
the development of the National Capital Region 
(NCR) comprising Delhi and a number of towns 
around Delhi such as Ghaziabad, Faridabad, Ballabh- 
garh, Gurgaon, Babadurgarh and Loni, through con¬ 
ceived in the late 1950s, could be introduced only 
in the early 1970s. The scheme was expected 
to de-concentrate the economic activities from the core 
of Delhi into the towns around it in the states of Uttar 
Pradesh (UP), Haryana, and Rajasthan. In the 
Fifth Five Year Plan, a modest provision of Rs. 5.09 
cr,ores was made for this scheme, which was subse¬ 
quently raised to Rs. 10 crores in the Sixth Five Year 
Plan, and further to Rs. 35 crores in the Seventh Five 
Year Plan. These provisions were in the central sec¬ 
tor, and were expected to be supplemented by invest¬ 
ments in the NCR by the States of UP, Haryana and 


1. The outlay ofRj. [43 92 e. Jres includedthe provision fortheStatc Capital Project as well, 

a. The outlay for the integrated d evelooment of the Calcutta Metropolitan Area.including the outlay fortho State Capital Project, 
is given as Rs.294-58 crores in the Table 12-5 on p.300 of the Seventh Plan document, ffhitethe same in the text on p. 299b 
given as Rs. 317-58 crores. 






Rajasthan on the. one hand and central ministries 
(other than the Ministry of Works and Housing—now 
Ministry of Housing and Urban Development) of the 
Government of India on the other. 

IV. 1.8 Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns : This scheme was introduced in the 
Sixth Five Year Plan for the development of infras¬ 
tructural and other facilities in the small and medium 
towns. It was sponsored by the Government of India 
in the belief that the development of these categories 
of towns had been neglected in the earlier plans and 
there was a need to equip them in a manner that would 
enable them to serve as growth and service centres for 
their rural hinterlands. A provision of Rs. 96 crores 
for this scheme was made in the Sixth Plan in the 
Central Sector. It was expected that, with matching 
contributions from the state governments, about 
Rs. 200 crores would thus be available for the deve¬ 
lopment of about 200 towns during the Sixth Plan 
period. Towns with a population of less than one 
lakh were eligible for assistance from the Government 
of India provided matching contributions were forth¬ 
coming from the state governments or implementing 
agencies. However, the target could not be achieved 
as indicated by the release by the Government of India 
of only about Rs. 61 crores against the Rs. 96 crores 
that had been allotted for this purpose. A variety of 
short-comings, such as non-transfer of central assis¬ 
tance to implementing agencies by many state govern¬ 
ments, non-utilisation of received funds by the imple¬ 
menting agencies in many cases, delay in land acqui¬ 
sition and technical incompetence of the implementing 
agencies for the purpose intended were noticed in the 
course of implementation of this scheme. Perhaps, be¬ 
cause of the underutilisation of the outlay in the Sixth 
Plan, the outlay for the scheme was reduced to 
Rs. 88 crores in the Seventh Five Year Plan. Also, 
all towns with a population of less than three lakhs, 
instead of those with a population of less than one 
lakh in the Sixth Plan, were made eligible for assis¬ 
tance from the Government of India. Further, it was 
suggested that while selecting towns for assistance 
under the scheme, an additional criterion, based on the 
town’s antiquity, aesthetic character and historic asso¬ 
ciation would also be adopted. 

IV. 1.9 In addition to this the schemes of urban 
development discussed above, several others were 
also evolved and implemented during the Five Year 
Plan periods. One of such schemes was the Inte¬ 
grated Urban Development Project which was evolved 
and implemented in the Fifth Five Year Plan 
with an outlay of Rs 149.51 crores. This scheme 
was in the central sector and was discontinued in 
April 1979. Another such programme is the scheme 


of Urban Community Development which was taken 
up as a pilot project by the Government of India in 
collaboration with state government in the Annual 
Plans of 1967-68 and 1968-69. It was subsequently 
given up in the Fourth Plan, and was again revived 
in Seventh Plan with an outlay of Rs 5.00 crores in 
the central sector. A scheme on the Removal of 
Cattle in Calcutta was taken up in the Sixth Plan 
with an outlay of Rs 2.35 crores in the central sector. 
While the scheme has been continuing in the Seventh 
Plan, the outlay has been reduced to Rs 1.50 crores. 
A scheme on the Development of Displaced Persons 
Colony was started in the Sixth Plan with a provision 
of Rs. 5 lakhs in the central sector. The outlay for 
this scheme was increased to Rs 1.50 crores in the 
Seventh Plan. Also, some provisions were made in 
the central sector in the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Plans for financing research etc. in the field of urban 
development. The outlays were Rs. 21 lakhs, Rs 1.6 
crores, and Rs 2.01 crores in the Fifth, Sixth- and 
Seventh Plans respectively. 

IV.2 Urban Housing 

IV.2.1 Shortage of houses in urban areas has 
been recognised as a major problem of urbanisation 
in India. Accordingly, a number of schemes for pro¬ 
viding houses in urban areas have been evolved and 
implemented since the inception of Five Year Plans. 
The overall approach has been to provide houses to 
economically weaker sections on a priority basis 
without overlooking the housing requirements of the 
other sections of society. Efforts have been, made to 
promote construction of houses by (i) providing 
subsidies to industrial workers, (ii) providing housing 
loans at reasonable rates of interests, (iii) providing 
housing sites through the acquisition and development 
of land by public authorities, (iv) controlling the 
supply of building materials, and (v) evolving and 
demonstrating improved building techniques for 
reducing the cost of construction, etc. For this, 
organisations like Housing Boards, the Housing and 
Urban Development Corporation, and the National 
Building Organization have been set up. It has been 
proposed in the Seventh Five Year Plan to set up a 
National Housing Bank. The various schemes evolved 
and implemented during the Five Year Plans for aug¬ 
menting the supply of houses in urban areas are* 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

IV.2.2 Subsidised Housing for Industrial Wor¬ 
kers : This scheme was introduced in September 
1952 and has since been continued. Under it, the 
Government of India provides subsidies and loans to 
(i) stale governments, (ii) employers of industrial 
workers and mines workers, except coal mines and 
mica mines, and (iii) cooperative societies of industrial 
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workers for tlic construction of houses. In the begin¬ 
ning, the state governments were being given 50 per 
cent of the cost of construction, including the cost of 
land, as subsidy and 50 per cent as loan. The same 
in the case of private employers were 25.0 per cent 
as subsidy and 37.5 per cent, as loan, and in the 
case of cooperative societies of industrial workers, 25 
per cent as subsidy and 50 per cent as loan. These 
provisions were revised in 1958 and loan assistance 
to private employers was enhanced from 37.5 per 
cent to 50 per cent, and the same in the case of co¬ 
operative societies of industrial workers was enhanced 
from 50 per cent to 65 per cent. 

IV.2.3 Income Group Housing : This scheme was 
introduced in November 1954 and has continued 
since then. Under the scheme, long-term housing 
loans at reasonable rates of interest are provided to 
persons whose annual income does not exceed Rs. 
6000 and to cooperative societies whose members ful¬ 
fil this condition. The quantum of loan assistance is 80 
per cent of the total cost of construction or Rs 8000, 
whichever is less. The Seventh Five Year Plan recom¬ 
mended the raising of these ceilings. It was suggest¬ 
ed that the range of beneficiaries should be widened 
to include all those in the monthly income range, Rs. 
701—1500, and that the ceiling on loans should be 
raised to Rs 23,000. 

Under this scheme, loans are provided also to the 
state governments for the acquisition and develop¬ 
ment of land and its allotment to prospective builders. 
Assistance under this scheme is given also to the 
local bodies, public institutions run on no-profit no¬ 
loss basis, recognised health, charitable and educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

IV.2.4 Rental Housing : This scheme was intro¬ 
duced in 1962-63 for the benefit of persons belong¬ 
ing to the weaker sections (i.e., in general, a person 
with a monthly income of Rs. 175 or less and Rs. 250 
or less for those living in the cities of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Dlehi). In the Seventh Plan, it was recom¬ 
mended that the monthly income ceiling should be 
raised to Rs. 700.00. 

IV.2.5 Middle Income Group Housing : This 
scheme was introduced in February 1959 to be 
financed entirely by funds made available by the Life 
Insurance Corporation (T.TC) of India. 

Persons with an annual income between Rs. 6000 
and Rs. 12.000 are eligible for loan assistance limited 
to 80 per cent of the cost of construction, up to a 
maximum of 16,000, cnhanceable to Rs. 20.000.00 
for those who do not already possess a plot of land. 
Under the scheme, the T.TC also provides loans at an 


interest of 5.0 percent to state Governments, to be re¬ 
pairs in 25 years. In the Seventh Plan, it was recom¬ 
mended that the income range of beneficiaries should 
be upgraded to those earning between Rs, 1501 to 
Rs. 2500 a month, and that the ceiling on loan assis¬ 
tance should be raised to Rs. 40.000. 

IV.2.6 Rental Housing for State Government Em¬ 
ployees : This scheme was introduced in February 
1959 to assist state governments in providing housing 
facilities to their low-paid employees. Under the 
scheme, the L1C provides loans to the state govern¬ 
ments at an interest of 5.0 per cent repayable over 
a period of 20 years. 

IV.2.7 Slum Clearance : This scheme was intro¬ 
duced in May 1956 and has been continuing since 
then. State governments were required to acquire 
slum areas for demolition and clearance. At the same 
time, houses were to be provided to erstwhile slum 
dwellers for their rehousing provision of financial 
assistance to state governments was made for 
this purpose. Under the provisions of the scheme the 
Government of India was to provide 25 per cent of 
the cost as subsidy and 50 per cent as loans, repay¬ 
able over a period of 30 years, to state governments, 
which were required to provide the remaining 25 per 
cent of the cost as subsidy from their own means. The 
subsidy contribution from the Government of India 
was, later on, raised to 37.5 per cent of the cost. In 
the beginning, the slum clearance effort was ir ainly 
concentrated in the jsix cities, viz., Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras, Kanpur and Ahmedabad. However, 
in the Third Plan, it was proposed that slum clearance 
and improvement work could be taken up wherever 
stale government considered that a slum problem 
existed in acute form. The main problems in the 
implementation of this scheme have been (i) the 
delay involved in the acquisition of slum areas, (ii) 
non-availability of alternative sites at reasonable cost 
near the existing places of work, and (iii) the reluc¬ 
tance on the part of slum dwellers to move away from 
the area in which they have been residing. 

IV.2.8 Housing for Dock Labour : This scheme 
was introduced in the Third Five Year Plan and has 
been continuing since then. Initially, a provision had 
been made, in the Third Plan, to provide 20.0 per 
cent of the cost of a house as subsidy and 35.0 per 
cent of the cost as loan assistance (subject to a pres¬ 
cribed ceiling) to Dock Labour Boards at. Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras for the construction of houses 
for the workers registered with them. Later, in the 
Fourth Plan, subsidy assistance was raised from 20 
per cent to 25 per cent, and loan assistance from 35 
per cent to 50 per cent. Thus, the contribution to be 
made by the Dock Labour Boards was reduced from 
45 per cent to 25 per cent of the cost. 
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IV.2.9 Land Acquisitions and Development : This 
scheme was introduced in 1959 for providing loan 
assistance to state governments for acquiring and 
developing land. The acquired and developed land 
was to he utilised for building houses under various 
schemes and the provision of related community faci¬ 
lities like schools, hospitals, parks, playgrounds, and 
shops. Initially, the scheme was fully financed by the 
funds made available by the Government of India, 
but, from 1962-63, the LTC started providing loans 
for the scheme to state governments. 

IV.2.10 Among other urban housing schemes 
under implementation are the scheme for office and 
residential accommodation for central government em¬ 
ployees and house building advances for the latter. 

IV.3 Urban Water Supply and Sanitation 

IV.3.1 The necessity of safe and adequate water 
supply as well as the collection and disposal of com¬ 
munity wastes in urban areas was recognised in the 
First Five Year Plan itself. At the time of launch¬ 
ing it only 6.00 per cent of the total number of towns 
in India, covering 48.5 per cent of the total urban 
population, were reported to have protected water 
supply. Further, only 23 out of 48 cities and 12 
towns had a sewerage system. Against this, it was esti¬ 
mated in the Seventh Five Year Plan that about 81 
per cent of urban population would have been pro¬ 
vided with water facility and 33 per cent with sanita¬ 
tion facilities by the end of Sixth Plan. Thus, while 
there has been considerable progress in providing pro¬ 
tected water supply in urban areas during the plan 
period, the same cannot be said about sanitation faci¬ 
lities. 

IV.3.2 The programme of urban water supply and 
sanitation was launched in the First Five Year Plan 
with a provision of about Rs. 13 crores. Later, a 
National Programme on Water Supply and Sanitation 
was formulated by the Ministry of Health, towards 
the end of 1954. Under the Scheme, loans 
were to be made available for water supply schemes 
in urban areas. During the First Plan period, Rs. 
12.00 crores were made available as loan under this 
scheme. However, progress on the urban water supply 
and sanitation programme during the First Plan period 
was considered unsatisfactory. The lag was attributed 
to (i) the shortage of materials like pipes, pumps and 
other equipment, (ii) inadequate transport facilities, 
and (iii) the absence of adequate public health engi¬ 
neering staff in the state to plan and execute the 
schemes, 

IV.3.3 In the .Second Five Year Plan, a provision 
of Rs 48 crores was made for urban water supply and 
sanitation. Also, an additional provision of Rs 10.00 
cTores was made in the central sector for assisting the 


water supply and sanitation schemes of the urban 
areas that had corporations. The priorities accepted 
for the selection of urban areas during the Second 
Five Year Plan were (i) the municipal areas without 
any protected water supply arrangements, (ii) the 
improvement or expansion of existing facilities for 
water supply in urban areas where the existing 
arrangements were either inadequate or unsafe from 
the public health point of view, (iii) pilgrim centres, 
and (v) the areas having piped water supply and 
therefore requiring new sewerage or improvement of 
existing sewerage to remove waste and eliminate 
hazards to public health. 

IV.3.4 The shortfall in carrying out the various 
water supply and sanitation schemes during the period 
of First and Second Plans were attributed to (i) 
shortage of trained personnel, (ii) inadequate organi¬ 
sation and planning, and (iii) lack of materials. 

IV.3.5 Based on the experiences gained through 
the implementation of water supply and sewerage 
schemes during the first two plans, it was suggested 
in the Third Five Year Plan that the schemes, espe¬ 
cially the larger ones, should be phased carefully so 
thaf the returns on outlays could be realised at 
each stage. Further, it was suggested that the dis¬ 
persing of funds too thinly over a large number of 
schemes should be avoided, and that, a project was 
accepted, the concerned municipal body should not 
only accept the responsibility for its maintenance but 
also contribute towards the cost of construction to a 
certain extent. The necessity of well organised Pub¬ 
lic Health Engineering Departments in the states was 
emphasised once again. Further, the setting up of 
statutory water and sewerage boards, empowered to 
float loans and levy cesses, for undertaking water sup¬ 
ply' and sewerage schemes was suggested. The need 
for paying greater attention to providing drainage and 
sewerage, and arranging for safe disposal of sewage in 
towns and cities was emphasised. Tt was suggested 
that 20 to 80 per cent of the estimated cost of water 
supply projects in cities with a population of 100,000 
should be set apart for sewerage schemes. A provi¬ 
sion of Rs 89 crores was made for urban water sup¬ 
ply and drainage schemes in the Third Plan. For the 
selection urban areas for assistance, the policy as out¬ 
lined for the Second Plan was accepted for the Third 
Plan as well. Most of 529 new urban water supply 
and sanitation schemes taken up in the Third Plan, 
in addition to 53 schemes continuing from the Second 
Plan period, were completed during the Third Plan 
period. During the period of three Annual Plans 
( 1966 —69), 150 new schemes were taken up and 
were in various stages of execution at the beginning 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
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rv,3.6 A provision of Rs 276 crores was made 
for urban water supply and sanitation schemes in the 
Fourth Plan. This was to be supplemented by loans 
from the 1.1C and market borrowings, which were 
estimated to be around Rs 100 crores. The total ex¬ 
penditure during the Fourth Plan period was estimat¬ 
ed to be around Rs 380.00 crores of which Rs 350.00 
crores might have been spent on water supply schemes 
and Rs 30.00 crores on sewerage schemes in 40 towns. 
It was suggested, in the Fourth Plan, that the water 
supply schemes in urban areas should be viewed as 
a service which has to be paid for by the direct, bene¬ 
ficiaries through capital contribution and water 
charges. Further, it was suggested that sewerage 
schemes, being very costly, cannot be self-financing, 
and, therefore, it should be possible to treat them as 
combined utility with water supply. 

IV.3.7 The objectives of the water supply and 
sanitation programme in the Fifth Five Year Plan were 
(i) to intensify efforts for provision of water supply 
in urban areas, and in particular, to ensure the com¬ 
pletion of spill-over schemes; (ii) to increase the 
efforts for conversion of dry latrines into sanitary 
latrines in unsewered areas; (iii) to promote and de¬ 
monstrate modern methods of garbage collection and 
disposal; (iv) to initiate regulatory and other mea¬ 
sures for water and air pollution control; and (v) to 
continue the efforts for providing training to public 
works and health engineering staff at various levels. 

IV.3.8 In order to make urban water supply fin¬ 
ancially viable it was suggested that, alone with mea¬ 
sures to increase water rates or municipal taxes, the 
state governments should examine possibilities of im¬ 
posing ad-hoc capital levies on the beneficiaries to 
raise the necessary finances. A provision of Rs 539.17 
crores had been made for urban water supply and 
sanitation schemes in the Fifth Five Year Plan, Fur¬ 
ther, it was stated that this outlay would be supple¬ 
mented by the provisions made under the scheme of 
integrated development of the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Area and the integrated Urban Development Project, 
for which provisions of Rs. 153.92 crores and Rs. 
149.57 crores respectively had been made in the Fifth 
Plan. 

IV.3.9 In the Sixth Five Year Plan, it was ob¬ 
served that water supply and sewerage programmes 
should be considered an integral part of urban deve¬ 
lopment. It was emphasised that there was a need 
to pay greater attention in the Sixth Plan to the water 
supply and sanitation needs of small and medium 
sized towns, that had been neglected in the earlier 
plans, without ignoring the need of priority areas in 
the larger cities. Further, it was suggested that the 


Town and Country Planning Organisations of States 
should ensure that adequate provision was made for 
water supply and sewerage facilities in the formula¬ 
tion and implementation of master plans for towns 
;:nd cities. 

IV.3.10 A provision of Rs. 1753.56 crores was 
made in the Sixth Plan for water supply and sanita¬ 
tion schemes. About 930 water supply schemes and 
120 sewerage and drainage schemes were expected 
to be completed, and the new schemes of water supply 
in 550 towns and sewerage schemes in 110 towns 
were expected to be taken up during the Sixth Plan 
period. Also, a pilot project, under the UNDP 
Global Project, to provide low-cost water-seal latrines 
with on-site disposal of human wastes were to be 
taken up in the States of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Uttar 
Pradesh. 

IV.3.11 Despite the emphasis on providing water 
supply and sanitation schemes in small and medium 
sized towns on a priority basis, these towns continued 
to suffer during the Sixth Plan period. This neglect 
was attributed to resource constraints and the empha¬ 
sis on the provision of water supply in rural areas. 

IV.3.12 However, it was observed in the Seventh 
Plan document that the water supply and sanitation 
needs of small and medium sized towns could not be 
ignored any longer, and efforts to meet them would 
be made in the Seventh Plan to the extent possible. 
A provision of Rs. 2935.64 crores was made for 
urban water supply and sanitation schemes in the 
Seventh Plan. To overcome the resource constraint, 
the setting up of a National Urban Infrastructure 
Development Finance Corporation was proposed. 
For this purpose, a provision of Rs. 20.00 crores (in 
addition to Rs. 35.00 crores made from the urban 
development fund) was made for capital contribu¬ 
tion to the proposed Corporation. Also, the necessity 
of cheaper methods of sanitation in small and medium 
town was emphasised, and the additional resource 
(i.c., 50.0 per cent of the cost) for the Low Cost 
Latrine Projects was to be made available by 
HUDCO. 

V. CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
V.l Urban Policy Dimensions 

A review of the seven plans with reference to 
urban policy shows that the plan approach and policy 
towards urban development have emphasised :— 

(i) Establishment of basic infrastructure for 
urban planning : —(a) Adoption of Town 
and Country Planning Acts at the national 
level and state level, (b) setting up or town 
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planning organisations in each state, and 
(c) expansion of training facilities for town 
planners and architects; 

(ii) Preparation of master plans and regional 
plans and their implementation :—(a) sur¬ 
vey and preparation of master plans for 
cities and towns and regional plans for 
resource regions, (b) planning for the 
development of urban areas in their regional 
context, (c) integrated implementation 
of all development plans having a bearing 
on urban development, making legal pro¬ 
visions for the implementation of regional 
plans by local authorities, and (e) inte¬ 
gration of physical plans with investment 
plans; 

(iii) Balanced Urban Development ■ —(a) Adop¬ 
ting policies for slowing down the growth 
of metropolitan cities, (b) promoting the 
development of small and medium towns 
and cities; and enlarging the scope and func¬ 
tions of industrial townships; 

(iv) Specific schemes for improving urban en¬ 
vironment : —(a) clearance and improve¬ 
ment of slums, (b) augmentation of civic 
services, (c) augmentation of housing 
stocks, and (d) provision for water supply 
and sanitation; 

(v) Improving urban administration :—(a) re¬ 
view and rationalisation of municipal ad¬ 
ministration, (b) establishment of urban 
development authorities, (c) reform of 
municipal tax system, and (d) control of 
the value of urban land; 

(vi) Establishment of supporting institutions : — 

fa) HUDCO, fb) National Building Orga¬ 
nization, (c) the planned National Hous¬ 
ing Bank and (d) the proposed National 
Urban Infrastructure Development Cor¬ 
poration; and 

(vii) Establishment of and support to institu¬ 
tions ; —For carrying out research in the 
field of urban development. 

V.2 Urban Development Programmes 

V.2.1 The policy measures listed in the preceding 
section were evolved at different stages during the 
seven plan periods. Despite all these policy measures, 
an integrated approach to urban development is yet 
to emerge. Also, the efforts made to translate most 
of these policies into programmes of action in the 
various Five Year Plans have not been adequate and 
effective. 


V.2.2 The regional approach to planning for urban 
development has been emphasised since the Second 
Five Year Plan and numerous plans for urban deve¬ 
lopment have been formulated so far. However, 
there has been little evidence of a regional approach 
to urban development being followed in the Five Year 
Plans. It was only in the Sixth Plan that the issue of 
inter-regional and intra-region variations in the pro¬ 
cess of urbanisation was highlighted. F.ven then, no 
action programme was evolved at the national level 
to guide the process of urbanisation in different 
regions. 

V.2.3 The low priority accorded to a regional 
approach to planned development of urban areas can 
best be illustrated by none other than the planned 
development of the National Capital Region (NCR). 
The idea of planned urban development of the NCR 
was mooted as early as in the late 1950s with a view 
to deconcentrate economic activities from the core 
of Delhi City into the towns around Delhi in the 
states of U.P, Haryana and Rajasthan. However, a 
development programme for this purpose could be 
introduced only in the early 1970s. A meagre pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 5.09 crores was made for this scheme 
in the Fifth Plan, which was raised to Rs. 10.00 ern^s 
in the Sixth and Rs. 35.00 crores in the Seventh Plan. 
However, no details are available as to how much 
investment for various purposes has already been 
made in the NCR by different ministries of the 
Government of India and the concerned state govern¬ 
ments in the Fifth and Sixth Plans, and how much 
investment for different purposes they would be mak¬ 
ing during the Seventh Plan period. Also, no priority 
investment areas into the town around Delhi that 
would act as catalysts in deconcentrating economic 
activities from the core of Delhi City have been indi¬ 
cated in the plan documents. The position is similar 
with regard to the policy statement on an integrated 
implementation of all the development programmes 
having a bearing upon urban development. 

V.2.4 For about two decades since the launching 
of the First Five Year Plan in 1951, efforts at planned 
development of urban areas remained confined to the 
enactment of Town and Country Planning Acts, set¬ 
ting up of town planning organisations at the national 
level and state level, and survey and preparation of 
development plans. The usefulness of town planning 
organizations has been questioned because of their 
orientation solely towards physical planning. The 
current view stresses that town planning organizations 
should have personnel from all relevant disciplines, 
that an inter-disciplinary approach should be follo¬ 
wed for the preparation of development plaps for 
urban area so that the physical components of the 
plans could match availability of resources and in¬ 
vestment plans. 
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V.2.5 It was in the Third Plan that the pattern of 
economic development and the general approach to in¬ 
dustrial location were considered to be the most deci¬ 
sive factors in the process of urbanisations. 
Accordingly it was suggested that, as far as possible, 
nev; industries should be established away from the 
large and congested cities in order to slow down their 
growth. In the Fourth Plan, the necessity of preven¬ 
ting further growth of population and decongestion 
an<; dispersal measures in the cities like Bombay and 
Ca'cutta, was highlighted. Efforts to tackle the pro¬ 
blems of metropolitan cities on a more comprehensive 
and regional basis were initiated in the Fifth Plan. 
In the Seventh Plan, slowing down of the growth of 
big metropolises was suggested as one of the consti¬ 
tuents of urban policy. 

V.2.6 T>espite all these policy statements, the large 
cities have witnessed unabated growth since indepen¬ 
dence. The number of million-plus cities in India 
increased from 5 in 1951 to 7 in 1961, 9 in 1971, 
and 12 in 1981. There is a possiblity of this number 
being almost doubled in 1991. In 1981, only 
12 million-plus cities accounted for 27 per cent of 
the total urban population. Another 204 cities ac¬ 
counted for 33 per cent of the dotal urban population. 
Thus, 216 cities out of the total of 3,245 urban 
cerlrcs (i.e. about 7 per cent of urban centres) 
accounted for over 60 per cent of the total urban 
population in 1981. 

V.2.7 The need for exploring the potentialities of 
developing existing small towns was recognised in 
the Fourth Plan. Promoting the development of small 
towns was stated to be one of the objectives of plan¬ 
nee urban development in the Fifth Plan. However, 
it was only in the Sixth Plan that a scheme for the 
development of small towns was introduced. Under 
this scheme of Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns (TDSMT), about 200 towns with a 
population of less than one lakh were expected to 
be developed during the Sixth Plan period, with a 
provision of Rs. 96.00 crores in the central sector 
with matching contributions from the concerned state 
governments. The lack of planning for urban deve¬ 
lopment in the countrv is reflected in the fact that, 
despite the acute shortage of infrastructural and other 
facilities in small and medium towns and the number 
of such towns being 3.029 in 1981, even the provision 
of about Rs. 200.00 crores could not be utilised in 
a period of five vears. Consequently, the provision 
for this scheme was scaled down to Rs. 88.00 crores 
in the central sector with matching contributions 
from states. Also, the size of the eligible towns was 
upgraded to 3 lakh population in the Seventh Plan. 


V.2.8 Similarly, water supply and sanitation faci¬ 
lities in small and medium sized towns were to be 
provided on a priority basis during the Sixth Plan 
period. However, these towns continued to suffer 
as ever before. This neglect was attributed to re¬ 
source constraints and the emphasis on providing safe 
drinking water facilities in rural areas. It has once 
again been stated in the Seventh Plan that the pro¬ 
vision for water supply and sanitation in small and 
medium sized towns can no longe - be neglected and 
efforts would be made, during the Seventh Plan 
period to provide them. However, it is doubtful, in 
the absence of any comprehensive plan, whether the 
fate of these towns would be any different, during 
the Seventh Plan period, from what it has been so 
far. 

V.2.9 The emphasis in the various programmes 
of urban development, evolved and implemented 
during each plan period, has beer on meeting shor¬ 
tages ©f a variety of infrastructural and other facili¬ 
ties in the cities and towns rather than on stimulating 
their development. These programmes can broadly 
be grouped into three categories (i) area specific, 
(ii) scheme specific, and (iii) general. Examples of 
area specific schemes are the development of the 
CM A. MCR, and state capital cities, viz., Bhopal 
Bhubaneswar. Gandhinagar and Chandigarh. The 
scheme specific programmes are mainly; with regard 
to housing facilities, clearance aid improvement of 
slums, and the development of 'mall and medium 
sized town. The general schemes include the pro¬ 
vision of plan resources for the improvement of urban 
infrastructural facilities in general and for providing 
water supply and sanitation facilities. 

V.2.10 In the first two Five Year Plans, the total 
outlay for development of urban areas was claimed 
by urban housing and urban water supply and sani¬ 
tation. These two components accounted for 96 per 
cent and 85 per cent of the outlay in the Third Plan 
and Fourth Plan respectively. In the Fifth Plan, 
the combined outlay for these two components was 
substantially reduced to 68 per cent. The same in 
the Sixth Plan and Seventh Plan were 74 per cent 
and 73 per cent respectively. In addition to this, a 
good proportion of the outlays for the integrated 
development of the CM A. State Capital Projects, 
Integrated Urban Development Proiect, Integrated 
Development of Small and Medium Towns, and the 
development of MCR would have been spent on 
urban housing and urban water supply and sanitation. 
Thus, the bulk of plan resources for urban develop¬ 
ment has been claimed by these two components. 
But, despite this lop-sided distribution of plan re¬ 
sources, the shortage of houses and water supply and 
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sanitation facilities in urban areas continues to be 
acute. 

V.2.11 The existing formats for presenting plan 
outlays under different heads do not give a clear 
picture of the provision made for the development 
of infrastructural and other facilities in urban areas. 
The outlays are broadly grouped into (i) urban deve¬ 
lopment, Cii) urban housing, and (iii) urban water 
supply and sanitation. However, within the group, 
‘urban development’, there are several area develop¬ 
ment programmes, like Integrated Development of 
the CMA and the Development of .State Capital 
Cities. In all these area development programmes, 
a good proportion of the plan outlays is spent on 
urban housing and urban water supply and sanitation. 
But these planned expenditures are not included in 
the outlays for urban housing and urban water supply 
and sanitation indicated separately in the plan docu¬ 
ments. This leads to an underestimation of actual 
plan outlays for them and overestimation of the 
outlays for other infrastructural facilities. 

V.2.12 Also, the development of other infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities, like telecommunication, medical faci¬ 
lities, electricity, transport etc., that are provided in 
urban areas by different departments of the central 
and state governments are neither planned nor is 
the investment to be made on them included in the 
plan outlays for the development of urban areas. 
Further, it is not clear whether the investments to be 
made by the local bodies, like municipal authorities 
are included in the plan outlays for urban develop¬ 
ment. 

In this situation, the outlays and programmes for 
the development of infrastructural facilities and other 
stated in the Five Year Plan documents can hardly 
give a clear picture of the investment for urban 
development made even in the public sector, leave 
aside investments made in the private sector. This 
only highlights the lack of an approach through which 
the sectoral outlays and development programmes 
could be integrated into an area framework. 

V.2.13 The Five Year Plan documents, Annual 
Plan documents, and the Mid-Term Appraisal docu¬ 
ments of Five Year Plans do not provide information 
on the requirement, availability, and shortage of 
various urban infrastructural facilities by states, dis¬ 
tricts, and the size classes of towns and cities. The 
same is true with regard to the physical and financial 
targets and achievements. Of late, there has been 
a tendency not to provide information even in plan 
outlays separately for major schemes of urban deve¬ 
lopment, particularly with regard to the development 
schemes of states and UTs, that account for the bulk 
of ’plan outlays for the development of urban areas. 
In such ‘a situation, it is possible neither to make any 


useful assessment of the investments made and pro¬ 
gress achieved nor to make any reliable projection 
of the invesment required for urban development in 
the future. 

V.2.14 As a whole, the process of planning for 
urban development so far can, at best, be described 
as ‘abstract planning’. So far, no system has been 
evolved through which, (i) the requirement, availa¬ 
bility and shortage of infrastructural and other facili¬ 
ties in urban areas could be estimated on a long term 
basis at the city/town, district, state, and national 
level; (ii) the requirement and availability of finan¬ 
cial resources with local and development authorities, 
state governments and the central government for 
urban development at different stages of planning 
could be estimated; (iii) the physical and financial 
targets for different schemes of urban development 
could be monitored and evaluated; (iv) the factor 
causing shortfall and also those contributing to the 
achievements of targets could be identified and (v) 
the strategies for the future could be worked out. 

V.2.15 From the preceding discussion, it is 
obvious that no deliberate effort has so far been 
made to link the process of urbanisation with the 
general pattern of economic development and the 
location of industries. Similarly, there is little evi¬ 
dence to suggest that the regional approach to plan¬ 
ning for urban development has been accorded due 
importance during the succeeding planned of periods. 
Also, the twin objectives of planned urban develop¬ 
ment viz., (i) the slowing down of the growth of 
large metropolitan cities, and (ii) the development of 
small and medium sized towns and cities, have, large¬ 
ly. remained unfulfilled. By and large, the efforts 
at planned development of urban areas have concen¬ 
trated on the augmentation of infrastructural facilities 
and other services in the relatively large cities. 
However, the available information docs not facili¬ 
tate as assessment of even the investment made so 
far in the various infrastructural facilities and other 
services and the progress achieved by states, districts, 
and the size classes of towns and cities. While the 
investment outlays made in the Five Year Plan are 
not related to the requirements of physical infras¬ 
tructure at the town/city level, the physical plans for¬ 
mulated at the town/city level have not generally taken 
into account the investment implications. 

V.3 Suggested Strategy 

V.3.1 As a whole, policy statements on planned 
urban development have been appropriate keeping 
in view the prevailing socio-economic situation in 
the country. However, no adequate effort has been 
made to translate these policy statements into pro¬ 
grammes of action. The stress in the following para¬ 
graphs is, therefore, on strategies for doing so rather 
than on changing existing policies. 
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V.3.2 First of all, a clear-cut distinction must be 
made between the growth of an area and the growth 
of a particular sector of the economy. 

An area is a spatial unit where the different 
sectors economy converge. As such, the func¬ 
tional characteristic of an area is determined 
by the aggregate functions of all the sectors 
of economy that converge in that area. The 
development of an area, therefore, requires a 
deliberate coordination of the development of all the 
sectors of its economy. Such an integrated approach 
to the planned development of urban areas has been 
conspicuous by its absence. Of course, the coordina¬ 
tion of the development of all sectors in an urban 
area is not an easy task. But it is possible to simpli¬ 
fy this task by identifying the ‘key sectors' that exert 
or that have the potential to exert the greatest in¬ 
fluence on the course of development of an urban 
area. Once the key sectors and subsidiary sectors 
have been identified, the development of subsidiary 
sectors can be well planned and coordinated along 
with the planned development of the key sector. 
However, the key sectors need not be the same for 
all urban areas and may vary from one urban area 
to another. Also, the key sectors may vary from 
one period of time to another for the same urban 
area. 

V.3.3 Once the key sectors have been identified, 
the increase in, reduction, in, or withdrawal of sup¬ 
porters that promote; the development of these 
sectors should be decided on in the light of the objec¬ 
tives for a given urban area. In the large metropoli¬ 
tan areas where growth has to be slowed down, the 
supports that promote growth of key sectors should 
be reduced or withdrawn completely. The reverse 
should be done in the case of small and medium 
sized towns and cities, where growth has to be 
promoted. 

V.3.4 This implies that the urban areas where 
growth has to be slowed down and those where 
growth has to be promoted would have to be identi¬ 
fied and listed in a priority order. While the number 
of large and metropolitan cities where growth has 
to be slowed down are few and obvious, it would 
not be easy to identify and list the small and medium 
sized towns and cities where growth has to be pro¬ 
moted. However, such towns and cities can be 
identified on the basis of :— 

(i) the growth centres (over 100) identified by 
the National Committee on the Develop¬ 
ment of Backward Areas for industrial 
development; 

(ii) the growth centres identified in the no¬ 
industry districts; 


(iii) the towns where large scale industrial units 
are to be located (examples of such towns 
are the six small towns in the states of 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh where gas-based fertiliser factories are 
being established, Hazipur town in Bihar 
where electronic industries are being deve¬ 
loped on a large scale, and Kalga in 
Karnataka where an atomic power plant is 
to be set up. Similarly, there could be a 
number of towns where industrial units 
under central and state public sectors, joint 
sector, and private sector are to be estab¬ 
lished); and 

(iv) the towns and cities to be developed for 
tourism. 

V.3.S All such towns and cities where there is a 
proposal for large scale development investment should 
be selected for urban development under the scheme 
of Integrated Development of Small and Medium sized 
towns and cities. This would help integrate invest¬ 
ment as economic activity, and investment on urban 
infrastructure. The ministry, department, institution 
or undertaking that is going to make large investments 
in such towns and cities can be designated as the ‘lead’ 
ministry or department or institution or undertaking. 
The Ministry of Urban Development, in collaboration 
with the ‘lead’ organisation should (i) get a techno- 
economic survey of the concerned town or city con¬ 
ducted, and (ii) get a long-term as well as medium 
term development plan for the town or city and its 
hinterland prepared. Based on the development plans, 
the Ministry of Urban Development and the ‘lead’ or¬ 
ganisation at the national level and their counterparts 
at the state level should mobilise the support of all 
other Ministries. Departments, financial institutions and 
others. The responsibilities of all these organisations 
should then be fixed for the implementation of the 
development plans. 

V.3.6 At the local level, there should be a Local 
Development Authority (LDA) which, in collabora¬ 
tion with the ‘lead’ organisation, would be responsible 
for the coordination and implementation of the deve¬ 
lopment plan. At the state-level, the counterpart of 
the Urban Development Ministry and the concerned 
‘lead’ organisation would coordinate, monitor and 
evaluate these development plans. A similar arrange¬ 
ment would be made at the national level. 

V.3.7 Similarly, the ‘lead’ organisation should be 
identified and necessary arrangements made at the 
local, state, and national level for evolving, implement¬ 
ing, coordinating and evaluating measures for slowing 
down the growth of large metropolitan cities. 

V.3.8 An information system to overcome problems 
arising out of the information deficiencies discussed 
earlier should also be evolved and implemented. 
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1 

Urbanisation, The Commission and the Present Study 


1.1.1 The first four points in he terms of reference 
given to the National Commissi* a on Urbanisation are 
as follows : 


1.1.2 To fulfil this responsibility, the Commission, 
in its Interim Report, released in January 1987, 
attempts an ‘Overview’ of the process and pattern of 
urbanisation and identifies areas of distortion in the 
urban structure and the regions where urban support 
is absent or inadequate. Although the Commission re¬ 
fuses to share the ‘alarmist view’ on urban growth in 
India, it recognises serious distortions in the urban 
system. It admits that ‘these distortions manifest them¬ 
selves in myriad ways’ that could be categorised as 
under: 

(1) Distortions arising out of lop-sided invest¬ 
ment. 

(2) Distortions arising out of wrong priorities. 

(3) Distortions arising cut of overstressing of 
urban systems in certain cities, where localis¬ 
ed pressures have built to explosive pro¬ 
portions. 

(4) Distortions arising out of an inadequacy of 
infrastructure. 


(5) Distortions arising out of inefficiencies of 
management and defects in the legal systems. 

1.1.3 A concern for these distortions and a confi¬ 
dence that these can be corrected through appropriate 
policy measures and that the urbanisation process is 
‘globally manageable’ has prompted the Commission to 
sponsor a series of studies to identify the jiaure of the 
distortions and the factors responsible for them. It 
would, therefore, be unfair to attribute some sort of 
complacency to the Commission with regard to the 
process of urban growth and urban structure in the 
country. The Commission ‘has found there to be 
disconcerting gaps in the basic facts about urbanisa¬ 
tion and even more so in the processes that generate it’. 

1.1.4 The present study analysis the temporal and 
regional patterns of urbanisation, identifies the distor¬ 
tions in the settlement hierarchy and the regions 
where urban growth has been inadequate. It may be 
taken as an attempt to fill these gaps. The study also 
attempts to determine the factors responsible for the 
fast and slow growth of cities and towns in various 
size-categories through a detailed statistical analysis. 
The study has been conducted with a view to evolve 
a strategy for effective intervention by the govern¬ 
ment, to bring about desired changes in the settlement 
hierarchy and a more balanced distribution of towns, 
compatible with the development strategy of the Seventh 
and the future Five Year Plans. It identifies economic 
factors, infrastructural components and civic amenities 
that are backing up the demographic expansion in 
the fast-growing cities and towns. It also brings out 
the factors responsible for slow growth or stagnation 
of a large number of urban centres in different regions 
of the country. The purpose of doing this is to help 
the Commission and the Government in designing an 
urb m development strategy and also in giving content 
to many of the programmes and schemes initiated at 
central and state levels for urban development. 


(i) To examine the state of urbanisation in the 
country with reference to the present de¬ 
mographic, economic, infrastructural, envir¬ 
onmental, physical, shelter, energy, com¬ 
munication, land, poverty, aesthetic and 
cultural aspects; 

(ii) To identify priority action areas, make pro¬ 
jections of future needs and estimate avail¬ 
able resources; 

(iii) To formulate and recommend basic guide¬ 
lines for the specific action plan in each of 
the identified priority action areas; 

(iv) To evolve and recommend policy frames and 
suggest basic approaches for the encourage¬ 
ment of manageable urbanisation. 
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1.2 The study as approved by the Commission is to 
cover the following themes and sub-themes : 

1. Evolution of urban structure through the 
colonial period. 

2. Trends in urbanisation : Analysis of rirban 
growth by size category of urban settlements. 

3. The regional pattern of urbanisation and iden¬ 
tification of problem areas. 

4. Fast growing and stagnating urban centres and 
their spavial distribution—implications for an 
urban development strategy. 

5. Medium, small and new towns in regional 
economic development. 

6. Trends in migration and their impact on urban 
structure. 

7. Policy perspectives. 

Although the discussion is organised in six separate 
chapters, all the seven aspects have been covered in 
this report. 

1.3 Following the discussion on spatial distribution 
of cities and towns growing at a rate higher than the 
national average during 1971—81, the National Com¬ 
mission observes in section 2.5 of the Interim Report 
that ‘not only does this represent a fairly well-balanc¬ 
ed distribution of urban settlements but that growth is 
also equitably distributed'. This has created some con¬ 
fusion in the present debate on the Interim Report as 
also the general debate on urbanisation in the country. 
This has been interpreted by a section of scholars and 
administrators as encouraging government to adopt 
a complacent attitude towards the process of urbanisa¬ 
tion, which seems to be against the spirit of the analysis 
in the Overview chapter. It is indeed true that several 
international development-cum-financing agencies in¬ 
cluding the World Bank, have been advocating the view 
that urban hierarchy and changes in urban hierarchy 
in India (as also in several other, developing eco¬ 
nomies) pose no major problem for the spatial system. 
They have also been warning against any major inter¬ 
vention by government to alter the growth-pattern 
of urban centres belonging to a different size-classes, as 
it is likely to be exnensive, inefficient and ineffective in 
the long run. 

1.4 This policy perspective has the support of a 
section of Western scholars who believe that urban 
structure in the large countries must follow a well- 
defined pattern and attempts to alter this in any birr 
way would be futile. Brian Berry (1964) argued 
that ‘the rank side regularity applies throughout the 
world for countries which are highly developed with 
high degree of urbanisation, for large countries and 
countries such as India and China, which in addition 


to being large, also have long urban traditions’. Mills 
(1972) observed that ‘the relationship between urban 
area size and rank is one of the most remarkable 
in all social sciences. Intuition tells us that some 
powerful mechanism must be at work.’ He went on 
to argue further that the growth rates of population in 
towns of different size-categories tend to be uniform. 
Distortions occur' when a few factors mould the urban 
system. However, when many factors operate in 
many ways, growth rates tend to be similar across the 
size-categories. The Task Forces on Housing and 
Urban Development (1983) set up by the Plannino 
Commission accepted this proposition and attempted 
to substantiate it through statistical analysis. Recomput¬ 
ing the growth rates of population of tow.ns in different 
size-classes, using the population figures of only those 
towns belonging to a size-class in the base year (as 
opposed to the method used by the Population Census 
to compute the growth rates), it came rather hastily to 
the conclusion that 'the overall settlement pattern con¬ 
tinues to be stable and well distributed. 

1.5.1 Let us ask a question : Can the growth of 
555 towns above the national average of 46.02 per 
cent and their locations in different states and regions 
in India, be taken as evidence of a ‘well balanced dis¬ 
tribution of urban settlements’ and of urban growth 
being ‘equitably distributed’ ? If the average of urban 
growth rates (the figure being obtained by averaging 
the growth rates of towns)) is taken as the cut-off 
point (which is not very different from the average 
urban growth rate in the country), one would expect 
about fifty per cent of the towns growing at a faster 
rate, assuming the distribution to be random or symme¬ 
tric (normal or any other type of distribution) around 
the average. Of the total 3245 towns, if 750 towns are 
excluded as their growth rates during the seventies 
are not available since they happen to be new or 
reclassified towns, one would still expect around 1250 
towns to experience population growth rates above 
the national average. The fact that only 555 tow,ns 
belong to this category suggests that growth is not 
shared equally or randomly by the cities and towns and 
there is a pattern in it which is determined by the 
social and economic system in the country. It was 
mentioned above that a section of Western scholars 
believe that the size-distribution of urban centres in 
large countries must follow a well-defined pattern, 
generally described as the Rank Size Rule. Recent 
empirical studies (See Kundu, 1983; Narula 1981) 
suggest that there are serious distortions in Indian 
urban structure even if one accepts Rank Size distri¬ 
bution as the norm. It may be seen that, while urban 
population in Tndia has experienced a five-fold in¬ 
crease during 1901-81—urban population in 1981 
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being six times that of 1901, the number of urban 
centres has less than doubled. The Rank Size Rule, 
on the other hand, postulates that the growth-rate of 
population in existing urban centres will be the same 
as the growth-rate of the number of urban centres. Be¬ 
sides, there are significant variations in the growth 
rates of cities and towns in different size-categories 
which also goes against one of the corollaries of the 
Rank Size Rule. 

1.5.2 It is indeed true that only 555 towns 
growing at above the average rate and a substantially 
larger number growing at a slower pace does not 
automatically suggest a distortion in the urban 
system. One can only plead that there are good reasons 
for an in-depth analysis of the pattern of urban 
growth, of the spatial distribution of fast and slow- 
growing towns across the regions, in order to ascer¬ 
tain if there are distortions in the urban system and 
if there are regions not adeauatelv served bv it. This 
is what has been attempted in the present study. 

1.6.1 It would be erroneous to hold that Com¬ 
mission believes the pattern and process of 
urbanisation in the country to be free from distortions. 
It. on the other ha t nd, recoanises them in no uncer¬ 
tain terms and expresses serious concern about them, 
and goes on to sponsor a series of studies to 
understand them. The Commission is concerned about 
the fact 'hat, in West Bengal, out of the total urban 
population of 14 4 millions in 1981, ‘almost 11 
million live in Calcutta and closelv interlinked large 
towns on an east-west axis ranging from Calcutta 
through Asansol, Bardhman, Durgaour and Kharagpur. 
Even here, apart from Calcutta, there is not a single 
city with a population of half a million or more. The 
rest of the State, especially North Bengal, consists of 
villages and towns’, Tt observes that, in Orissa, while 
‘the coastal belt has the largest number of towns, the 
highlands of Central Orissa are almost wholly devoid 
of urban settlement’. Finally, the Commission notes 
with anxiety that, in resource-rich regions like 
Western Orissa, .South Bihar and Eastern Madhva 
Pradesh, only a few urban centres (mining towns') 
have grown at a fast rate. This, unfortunately, has 
not led to balanced urban—industrial development in 
these regions through backward and forward linkages 
of the mining and quarrying activities. 

1.6.2 In view of the above, the confidence vested 
in the existing ‘urban equilibrium’ as forming a basis 
‘for creating a future urban pattern’ would appear 
somewhat misplaced. One must, however, add that 
the Commission admits that the optimal future urban 
pattern can be achieved only through ‘appropriate 
policy interventions’ by the government. We, there¬ 
fore, believe that the Commission has an open mind 


on the question of existing urban structure providing 
an idea! basis for future developments and has noi 
accepted the present pattern as well-balanced. We 
also believe that the Commission has not ruled out 
from its agenda, recommending major policy inter- 
vcnticyi by the government to restructure the urban 
hierarchy and correct the distortions inherited through 
the colonial period and created subsequently through 
faulty governmental policies. These assumptions con¬ 
stitute the basic premise for the analysis conducted in 
this study. 

1.6.3 Indeed, the Commission, on the whole, takes 
a positive and interventionist position regarding the 
process of urban growth in the country. It actually 
proposes an urbanisation policy to bring about a ‘balan¬ 
ced polycentric settlement pattern with strong regional 
biases’ and this, evidently, would call for a substantial 
rise in government investment in infrastructure and 
public amenities, particularly in small and medium 
towns, and planned control over private investments 
having a bearing on the process of urbanisation. While 
one would welcome the positive role of the govern¬ 
ment as visualised bv the Commission, one may wonder 
as to why it has chosen to be silent on the necessity 
for increased allocation of resources for this purpose. 
It only talks of the need for ‘positive national interven¬ 
tion’ with regard to the four national cities and all 
metropolitan cities' and recommends creation of funds 
for this purpose. On the other hand, it recognises that 
‘very limited resources’ are available for urban deve¬ 
lopment’ but does not comment on its inadeauaev. The 
Commission is extremely critical of the inertia ‘of the 
political and administrative svstems’ and observes that 
‘most State Governments and municipal administrations 
are saddled with obsolete procedures and attitudes’ and 
are ‘totally incapable of addressing the rapid urbanisa¬ 
tion they face’. Tt argues that centralised decision¬ 
making ‘tends to pre-empt initiatives and formulates 
generalised responses’ and. consequently, recommends 
that Action Orientation Groups and various tvpes of 
citizens associations must be given maior responsibi¬ 
lities in urban development. While the importance 
of this proposition cannot be discounted, one would 
have expected the Commission to have said some¬ 
thing regad’.ng the role of the government in organis¬ 
ing the people’s movement, through the provision of 
training, technology and financial and phvsical re¬ 
sources. The people’s movement cannot be viewed 
as an alternative to government participation in 
urban development and should not therefore, be 
used as an argument for keeping the share of this 
sector in the national resources low and diminishing 
over time. The new relationship between citizens 
and government cannot be built through ad hoc res- 
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ponses. This requires careful planning and substan¬ 
tial government support. 

1.6.4 It is incorrect to hold that the Commission 
recommends only passive support on the part of the 
government to the process of urbanisation, and 
leaves its direction and pace to be determined by the 
forces of the market. In fact, it recognises that ‘for 
too long have wc been passive about our ability to 
influence the process of urbanisation and to manage 
tlieir consequences. We need innovative responses 
at all levels ‘national, state and city’. This is defi¬ 
nitely not the voice of despair but a voice of opti¬ 


mism combined with confidence. We would, there¬ 
fore, like to believe that the Commission has recom¬ 
mended initiative by the people and voluntary agen¬ 
cies, not in an attempt to justify reduction of alloca¬ 
tions of financial resources for this sector, or to sug¬ 
gest less government involvement in urban development 
programmes, but to usher in an era of a new rela¬ 
tionship in which governmental agencies would work 
in greater harmony with the needs and aspirations of 
the people, supplementing their efforts and re¬ 
sources. It is in this perspective that we have attempt¬ 
ed to identify the major areas of intervention by gov¬ 
ernment necessary in the present urban situation. 



2 

Impact of Colonial Rule on Indian Urban Structure 


2.0 The infirmities and inadequacies that got 
deeply embedded in the Indian urban structure during 
the colonial period, continue to exert profound influ¬ 
ence on the process of urbanisation in contemporary 
India. It is, therefore, necessary to have an overview 
of the pattern of urbanisation under the colonial 
regime, and its socio-economic ramifications, before 
an analysis of the current situation is attempted. 

2.1 The urban centres of pre-colonial India had 
emerged within the womb of neolithic communities, 
in response to the process of intersectoral diversifica¬ 
tion and generation of agricultural surplus. With the 
growth of several handicraft industries and support¬ 
ing tertiary activities, a large number of urban cen¬ 
tres had emerged, well distributed in geographical 
space. The urban segment had, thus, occupied an 
important position in the settlement hierarchy during 
the ancient and medieval periods. There were, for 
example, 3200 towns (qasbas) and 120 cities (sha- 
hars) in India in 1586.’ The proportion of 
urban to total population was, however, noted to be 
lower at the end of the nineteenth century than at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 2 It may thus be 
argued that the historically determined process of 
urbanisation, associated with the expansion of indus¬ 
trial and trading activities, was totally disrupted 
during the colonial period. 

2.2 The colonial economy in Ind 5 a was characte¬ 
rised by the breaking-up of the symbiotic links bet¬ 
ween agriculture and household industry. Although 
traditional industry was liquidated, or forced into 
condition of decaying stagnation, along the entire 
spectrum of settlements, the villages and the small 


towns had to bear the brunt of it. The rural economy 
had also to provide refuge to a section of unemployed 
artisans from the cities and towns and, as a conse¬ 
quence, its dependence on the primary sector increas¬ 
ed substantially. 

2.3 The dominance—dependence relationship bet¬ 
ween the British and the Indian economy destroyed 
the indigenous production base of the urban centres 
and disrupted the geographical specialisation they 
had achieved through the historical past. The trans¬ 
formation of the local economy into a market for the 
manufactures of and a source of raw material for 
British industries hit hard at the industrial and 
commercial base of a large number of towns and 
cities in the country. 3 Most of the urban centres 
thus became economically sterile, with a constricted 
modern industrial sector, a few traditional handicraft 
activities and a bloated tertiary sector. 4 Several tradi¬ 
tional industrial and commercial centres thus declined 
throughout the country. The damage to the weaving 
industry was felt ubiquitously, as this constituted an 
important segment of the industrial base in most of 
the pre-colonial towns. 5 An increasing proportion of 
land was brought under cultivation of cash crops, 
largely for export. This, accompanied by the invest¬ 
ment and revenue collection policies of the govern¬ 
ment, brought about significant changes in agrarian 
relations, resulting in a decline in food production. 
Famines, thus, became very frequent during the colo¬ 
nial period. Export of food, even in periods of scar¬ 
city, aggravated famine situations that took a heavy 
toll of life, both in rural and urban areas. All these 
facicr; kept the pace of urbanisation low during the 
colonial period. 


> Tabiqxt-i-Akbxri 3:545-46. Quoted in Habecb (1979). 

2 H'lbib (1963), quoted in Habeeb (1979). 

3 The Gazetteer of India, vol. 2 (o. 615), Ministry of E lueation and Social Welfare, 1973. 

4 Ra z a, Habeeb, Kundu and Agarwal (1981). 

5 Dutt and Sundharara (1973). 
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2.4 The interdependencies among regions and 
sub-regions within the country weakened considerably 
and the spatial system responded to a new pattern of 
colonial integration. 11 The crucial agents of this 
process of integration were the demands of foreign 
trade and the appropriation of economic surplus. 
Foreign trade sought new channels and, as a result, 
traditional trade routes and medieval inter-settlement 
linkages got replaced by a system that focused on a 
few large port towns. These towns became the foci 
of the suction mechanism which led to enormous 
demographic expansion in the former accompanied by 
a process of economic decay in smaller towns and 
destruction of inter-settlenient linkages in the hinter¬ 
land 

2.5 The imposition of modern industries in a few 
large cities by the middle of the nineteenth century 
drastically changed the nature of the space economy. 
These industries were basically units for processing 
raw materials for export and producing select consu¬ 
mer goods for the local elites, residing mostly within 
the port enclaves. 6 7 * 9 The centrifugal network of trans¬ 
port and communication helped in strengthening the 
economic links of the port hinterlands with the 
external economies and in weakening intra-rcgional 
inter-dependencies. The movement of population from 
the rural or urban areas, to these port towns, was not 
in response to a vertical shift of population from the 
primary to the secondary sector but was largely in 
the form of outmigration of ‘disguised unemployed’ 
from an indigent hinterland who, on arrival in the 
towns, shuttled among different informal occupations 
and comprised what has been described as the 
‘floating population’. 

2.6 It is indeed true that, with the establishment 
of an elaborate spatial structure for administration, 
with a number of provincial, district and taluka head¬ 
quarters, cantonments, civil lines, railway colonies 
etc., the urban system in India got substantial infra¬ 
structural support. The British must also be given 
the credit for setting up a number of hill stations. 11 All 
this, unfortunately, could not change the basic urban 
structure in the country, dominated by the port cities 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Particularly, the 
erstwhile princely states remained virtually untouched 
by this process of urbanisation. 

2.7 The requirements of imperialist exploitation 
thwarted economic development by not permitting the 

6 See Lewis (1973). 

i See Kuniu anJ R'tzi (1982). 

s Mitshell(1973). quoted in Raj Bala (1986). 

9 Alam (1978). 

io See (1976) and C.arigi! 0944). 


emergence of a self-reliant industrial sector. In most 
of the towns, the decay and/or destruction of tradi¬ 
tional industry was significant. The symbiotic rela¬ 
tionship between a large number of handicraft-, 
service- and commerce-based towns and their hinter¬ 
lands of primary production was disrupted and '.he 
former were either allowed to die out or were brought 
within the ambit of the suction mechanism, as cen¬ 
tres of collection and primary processing. Instead of 
serving as nodes from where impulses of growth 
could be induced to the periphery, they, by and large, 
performed a satcllitic role vis-a-vis the ports, that 
were themselves sateilitic to the metropolitan economy. 

2.8 The few large cities that came up at the apex 
of the regional urban system did not emerge from the 
hierarchy of settlements but were imposed on them 
from outside and, therefore, grew at the cost of the 
latter. They drew people from rural unemployment 
to urban underemployment and unemployment, result¬ 
ing in denundation of the hinterland of its vigorous 
and enterprising elements. These cities played only 
a limited role in ushering in modernisation as they 
stood as ‘gateways of the western culture’ and could 
not bring about cultural change conducive to eco¬ 
nomic development in the cities or their hinterland. 

2.9 The sectoral structure of the workforce in the 
urban centres got distorted with the growing incidence 
of ‘non-productive’ activities during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. The secondary sector 
was very small to begin with and was substantially 
diminished as a direct consequence of the strategy of 
limited industrialisation followed during that period." 
A large primary sector persisted in most of the towns 
and citics-while the tertiary sector expanded effort¬ 
lessly. The elementary processing activities that 
directly used the products of the primary sector or 
produced consumer goods requiring a low level of 
skills, dominated the urban economic base. This was 
in total contrast to the pattern of development in the 
contemporary cities of the Western world. 

2.10 The economy of the urban centres was 
significantly affected by this process of deindustriali¬ 
sation during the colonial period. 10 The phases of 
industrial stagnation that had occasionally punctuated 
the evolution of Victorian cities, became a way of life 
in the contemporary cities of India. Besides, the 
nature of the industries in these cities was such that 
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they could not create productive jobs in other sectors 
through multiplier effects and thereby transform the 
urban economy. Service-based handicrafts that met 
the daily needs of the urban population and provided 
a limited array of luxury goods comprised the core 
of urban industries. The growth of even these indus¬ 
tries was marked by high fluctuation and, as a 
consequence, not many cities exhibited a tendency 
towards industrial specialisation during the colonial 
period. Thus, excepting the few that claimed a major 
share in British industrial investment, most of the 
towns and cities in India had pre-industrial 
characteristics. 

2.11 The adverse government policies and lack of 
state patronage were responsible for Indian industries 
not keeping pace with those in western countries in 
terms of the technology of production. 11 The indus¬ 
trial scene in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century was, thus, marked by a low level of techno¬ 
logy and high labour intensity. The British-owned 
industries that were generally operating at a large 
scale and producing mostly for export were the main 
consumers of electricity. Other industries, however, 
exhibited a low proportion of mechanised to non- 
mechanised units and many among the industrial raw 
material or food processing establishments were 
operated by draught animals. As the demand pattern 
of the urban consumers was changing in favour of 
imported goods, low-tcchnology-based indigenous 
industries were finding it increasingly difficult to sur¬ 
vive in the market. Whatever industrial growth 
occurred was restricted to the large cities, and that 
too was due to the emergence of small-scale units and 
not the expansion in the existing large establishments 
owned by local entrepreneurs. 

2.12 Deindustrialisation in the colonial cities was 
accompanied by a rapid expansion of tertiary acti¬ 
vities. The latter, unfortunately, was not a manifesta¬ 
tion of the maturity of the economy as was the case 
of the cities in the Western capitalist world at that 
time. It was, on the other hand, a manifestation of a 
low level of economic development and stagnation. 
The process of tertiarisation was corollary to the pro¬ 


cess of marginalisation of the urban economy. The 
growth of the tertiary sector occurred basically in 
terms of personal services, where the wage rate was 
extremely low. Domestic servants, artisans and 
rickshaw pullers constituted the dominant component 
of this sector. Growth of employment in professional 
and technical services was negligible. I'hc business 
sector comprised largely hawkers, petty traders, 
money-lenders etc. Modern financial or banking insti¬ 
tutions had developed only in a few cities and operat¬ 
ed at a low scale. Technical, professional, medical 
and educational services (excepting religious services) 
were poorly developed and employed only a few. 
Trade, a major employer of labour, was unorganised 
and factionalised, unspecified trade accounting for a 
large proportion of the workforce in this category. 
Transport was non-mcchaniscd and, therefore, em¬ 
ployed a large number of male workers at a very low 
wage rate. The other dominant category in the 
urban workforce structure was ‘general labour’, a 
term often used by the population census to designate 
unspecified workers. This category, understandably, 
had a high component of disguised employment. Ren¬ 
tiers, particularly absentee landlords, also comprised 
a sizeable category. Many of these cities had an 
established prostitution trade. 

2.13 It is, thus, obvious that the growth of most 
of the tertiary activities in the cities was determined 
not by demand but by supply factors. The logic oj 
their growth was labour undercutting the wage. rate. 
The swelling urban labour-force created employment 
for itself by making obsolete technologies viable by 
reducing the labour cost, by dividing one job into 
many, by catering to transient and sometimes low- 
priority demands. The source of the labour supply 
in the cities was not only natural increase or rural- 
urban migration, but also displaced workers from 
tottering traditional industries. The expansion of 
low-income, informal employment, both in industrial 
and tertiary sectors, has continued to be the major 
factor responsible for demographic growth even in the 
post-colonial cities, as we shall see in the following 
chapters of this study. 


iiThe analysis in this lad tvs f sllowingsj'ti >n(2 12) draws hsivily fran tha paper of R->za,Habejb, Kuaduand Agarwa! (1981). 




3 

Urbanisation Since Independence—A Regional and 
Size-Classwise Analysis 


3.1 The Seventies—A Distinctive Decade 

3.1.1 India lias experienced a very fast growth 
rate of urban population in the last census decade 
(1971—81), a rate significantly above that of any 
other decade in the present century. Urban popu¬ 
lation has moved up from 109 million to about 
160 million during 1971—81, giving an annual 
growth rate of about 3.9 per cent. A somewhat 
comparable growth rate was recorded in the fifties, 
3.5 per cent per year, but this was dismissed by the 
demographers as due to the adoption of a loose 
definition of ‘urban place’ in the 1951 census, the 
first conducted after independence. 1 No one has, 
however, questioned the proposition that the pace of 
urbanisation in the seventies has been very fast. It 
is, therefore, important that the patterns of urban 
growth across regions and across different size-classes 
of settlements are analysed carefully and the factors 
responsible for them properly identified. 

3.1.2 It must be mentioned that the significant 
acceleration in urban growth during the seventies is 
not solely due to faster growth of population in exis¬ 
ting urban centres. There has been a significant 
addition of over seven hundred in the number of 
towns during seventies according to the 1981 census 
(see Table I). The census of 1951 too had reported 
a significant increase in the number of towns (by 
about six hundred), but this has been attributed to 
definitional discrepancies, as noted above. The defi¬ 
nitional factors may still be important in explaining 
a part of the increase in the number of towns in 
the case of Uttar Pradesh, as several of the Town 
Area Committees that were declassified in 1961 and 
1971 (due to non-inclusion of this local body in the 
list of tire local bodies that automatically make a 
settlement a census town, as per the notification of 


the Registrar General) have regained their urban 
status in 1981. However, much of the increase in 
the number of towns, as also the rapid growth of 
population in the existing urban centres, in recent 
decades must be attributed to the development dyna¬ 
mics in the country. Excluding the new towns, the 
urban growth for the seventies has been recomputed 
to be 3.2 per cent, which is also higher than the 
corresponding figures for all previous decades in the 
present century.^ 

3.1.3 There is yet another significant change that 
the seventies has witnessed so far as the macro-econo¬ 
mic scenario in the country is concerned. The depen¬ 
dence of workforce on agriculture and allied activi¬ 
ties has diminished in this decade. Taking the 
distribution of only male workers in the nine census 
categories (female workforce being more vulnerable 
to the definitional changes in the population census¬ 
es), one would sec that the percentage of workers 
engaged in agriculture (as cultivators and agricultu¬ 
ral labourers) has gone down from 67.4 to 63.5 
during 1971—81, the figure for 1981 being lower 
than that of any other census year in this century. 
It is, indeed, true that the dependence on agricul¬ 
ture had increased marginally during 1961—71 due 
to an absence of sectoral diversification and stagna¬ 
tion in the industrial sector since the mid-sixties. 
The figure for 1981 is, however, lower than that 
of 1961, the latter being only 64.7 per cent. Differ¬ 
ent rounds of the National Sample Survey, too, 
suggest a decline in the share of agriculture in the 
workforce. In rural areas, the percentage of male 
workers engaged in agriculture, hunting, forestry and 
fishing has declined from 83.2 per cent in 1972/73 
(27th Round) to 80.62 per cent in 1977/78 (32nd 
Round) and further to 76.80 per cent in 1983 
(38th Round). The corresponding figures for the 


l The high urban growth recorded by ttie 1951 census has also been explained in terms of; massive displacement of population due to 
partition of the country in 1947 and absorption of a substantial proportion of migrant population in large urban centres, 
a Planning Commission (1984). 
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urban areas are 10.71, 10.57 and 10.25. All these 
reflect a trend towards sectoral diversification in the 
economy. 

3.1.4 In tlve light of these changes at die macro¬ 
level, it would be worthwhile to examine the spatial 
pattern of urban growth and differential growth of 
urban centres in different size-categories and sec 
how these relate to changes in the sectoral structure 
of the economy at regional and sub-regional levels. 

3.2 Inter-state Variation in the Pattern of Urbanisation 

3.2.1 The pattern of urban growth in different 
states and regions of India gives interesting insights 
into the process of urbanisation and its socio-econo¬ 
mix correlates. 'The fastest urban growth during 
the fifties was recorded by Assam, Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh. The three states retained their 
positions by registering phenomenal urban growth in 
the subsequent decade as well (See Tables II, III 
and IV). Orissa and Madhya Pradesh exhibited 
high rates of urban growth during 1971—81 also 
(Assam unfortunately was not covered in 1981 by 
the Census Operations) together with Haryana and 
Karnataka. Uttar Pradesh, yet another less-develop¬ 
ed state, has made a significant departure from its 
past trend (its urban as well as total population 
growth rates being less than those of the country 
in every decade in the present century until 1971) 
and recorded the fastest urban growth among the 
states during 1971—81. The case of Haryana 
and Karnataka can be attributed to their rapid indus¬ 
trial growth which is reflected in their substantial 
increase in employment in the non-agricultural 
sectors. The other two states registering medium 
rates of urban growth during 1961—81 (higher 
than the national average in the sixties but lower 
than that in the seventies) are Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra, the relatively developed states. It may be 
noted that Haryana, Gujarat, Maharashtra and West 
Bengal are the four advaned states where the work 
participation rate for males has increased marginal¬ 
ly. However, in all the poorer states, the male 
participation rate has declined. One would, there¬ 
fore, hypothesise that, in the developed states, the 
growth of employment is large enough to compen¬ 
sate for the decline in the workforce due to with¬ 
drawal of aged and child population, consequent on 
economic development. And yet, this growth in 
employment opportunities has not resulted in fast 
urban growth in these states. The less-developed 
states, on the other hand, are not so fortunate as 
to have a rise in the work participation rates but are 
experiencing high urban growth, possibly due to 
push factors operating in the rural areas. The fact 


that the male participation rate in urban areas of 
these States declined during the sixties, as also the 
seventies, much more than can possibly be explained 
in terms of definitional changes, strengthens the 
‘push factor’ hypothesis. Also, it is important to 
note that, in the industrially developed states like 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal (with 
the exception of Karnataka and Haryana), urban 
growth rates have been less than the national average 
during the seventies. 

The respective urban male participation rates of 
Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
and Orissa in 1981 are significantly below the all- 
India figure. The National Sample Survey, which 
is considered to be a better source for employment 
statistics, sheds further light on this aspect. The 
rate of unemployment by current daily status foi 
urban males increased from 4.76 per cent in 
1972/73 (27th Round) to 5.35 per cent in 1977/ 
78 (32nd Round) and to 5.45 per cent in 1983 
(38th Round). By weekly status, it increased 
from 3.53 per cent to 4.04 per cent during this 
period. Moreover, in the poorer states, viz. Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, the urban male 
unemployment rates, both by weekly as well as 
daily status, have shown a monotonous rising trend. 
All these put together would seriously question the 
thesis that a spurt in urban jobs has attracted a 
massive number of workers into the urban areas 
during the seventies and early eighties. 

3.2.2 It is worth while to note that, in the 
majority of the less developed states, the high urban 
growth rate has been associated with a high growth 
rate of population in the towns belonging to the 
fifth and the sixth order size categories, with popu¬ 
lation below ten thousand. In Bihar, Orissa, Rajas¬ 
than, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, the 
growth rates of towns in these bottom two size- 
categories in the seventies are higher than that of 
most of the other states and there has been a signifi¬ 
cant acceleration in these rates over the previous 
decade. This is a phenomenon that merits an in- 
depth empirical investigation. It is unlikely that the 
growth of these towns has been supported by a rapid 
economic growth or a widespread dispersal of indus¬ 
trial activities in these states. At least, there is 
no such indication of industrial dispersal at the 
macro-level. On the other hand, it is observed 
that the small towns in these states have a predomi¬ 
nantly rural economic base, a substantial segment 
of its workforce being in agriculture. It would also 
be difficult to substantiate the proposition that fast 
growth of agriculture has lent support to the demo¬ 
graphic expansion in these settlements. One can 
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possibly attribute this phenomenon to striking pover¬ 
ty, falling agricultural productivity, increasing popu¬ 
lation density in the rural areas and marginal invest¬ 
ment in infrastructure and public amenities, particu¬ 
larly at the district, and taluka headquarters. 

3.2.3 It would be interesting to mention here the 
results of a preliminary exploration made in 1984 
in connection with a research study by the National 
Institute of Urban Affairs for providing inputs in 
the preparation of the urban development strategy 
for the Seventh Five Year Plan. The study had 
identified trends of urbanisation and their socio¬ 
economic correlates in different regions for a detail¬ 
ed empirical investigation. A tentative identifica¬ 
tion of four non-metropolitan study areas was made. 
These were : (i) the agriculturally advanced belt 
of Punjab, Haryana ajid Western Uttar Pradesh, 
(ii) the agriculturally backward region of Southern 
Uttar Pradesh and Northern Bihar, (iii) the indus¬ 
trially developed region of Western Maharashtra, 
and (iv) the mining and industrially developed 
region of Southern Madhya Pradesh. Table V 
presents some of the relevant social and demographic 
characteristics of these regions. 

Study Area I, comprising six districts of Punjab, 
Haryana and Western Uttar Pradesh is at a fairly 
high level of economic development and has a high 
percentage of urban population. I’hc second region, 
with two districts from Eastern Uttar Pradesh and 
four from Bihar is one of the most backward in 
the country, with less than seven per cent of its 
population living in urban areas in 1981. The third 
region is the most developed among those under 
study and has the highest percentage of urban popu¬ 
lation. The fourth region comprises four districts of 
Madhya Pradesh located in the mineral-rich south¬ 
eastern region of the state, wherin a massive public 
sector investment has been made in recent years. 
The region has a reasonably high level of urbanisa¬ 
tion (in 1981) and shows a great deal of develop¬ 
mental potential. 

It is important to note that the highest rate of 
urban growth during the seventies was recorded not 
by the industrially developed region of Maharashtra 
or the dynamic region of Madhya Pradesh but by 
the backward group of districts in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar (Study Area II). The growth rate, viz. 
75.82 per cent in a decade for this region is indeed 
very alarming. The next highest growth rate is 
recorded in the south-eastern region of Madhya 
Pradesh (Study Area IV) which is still very under¬ 
developed compared to other parts of the country 
and also other parly of the state. The population 
growth in ihe rural areas of Study Areas II and IV 


during 1971—81 has been very low—significantly 
below the natural growth rate of rural population, 
which reveals their out-migrating character. One 
can argue that, despite the fast urban development 
in these two regions, particularly in Study Area IV, 
the rural segments have not got a share develop¬ 
mental activities adequate to attract or even retain 
their share of the local population. The fast growth 
in urban population in Study Area II can be attri¬ 
buted to the extremely high density of population in 
the rural areas of the region. This supports the 
hypothesis that it is pressure of population on land 
and declining labour productivity that have been the 
major factors behind rural-urban migration. The 
agriculturally developed region of north-western 
India (Study Area T) has a reasonably high growth 
rate of rural as well as urban population. However, 
among the four regions, its urban growth rate is the 
lowest. One would also observe that the density of 
population in the rural areas of this region is reason¬ 
ably high, suggesting that local population gets 
meaningfully absorbed in the region and ‘push fac¬ 
tors’ do not seem to be very strong. 

3.3 Variation in Urban Growth within the States 

3.3.0 Urban growth within the states reveals an 
interesting spatial pattern. It was noted above that 
the backward states, in general, have recorded very 
high growth in their urban population in recenl 
decades. To ascertain it' the urban growth within 
the backward states exhibits a similar pattern, the 
cases of Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan anil Madhya Pradesh have been analysed 
in the following subsections in some detail. 

3.3.1 I he backward districts in the State of Uttar 
Pradesh recorded exceptionally high urban growth 
rates during the seventies. The districts where urban 
population grew by over or about a hundred per cent 
are Uttar Kashi, Chamoli, Tehri Garhwal, Pithora- 
garh, Muzaffarnagar, Badaun, Fatehpur, Hamirpur, 
Kheri, Unnuo, Rai Bareli, Sultanpur, Pratapgarh, 
Basti, Deoria, Azamgarh, Ballia and Gazipur. 
Interestingly, all these, excepting Muzaffarnagar, 
have a percentage of urban population significantly 
below the state average and efiaged a very low pro¬ 
portion of workers in the secondary sector in 1971 
and 1981. The districts with large class I cities 
like Kanpur, Lucknow, Varanasi, Agra, Allahabad, 
on the other hand have registered very low growth- 
rales of urban population. It would be inappro¬ 
priate to dismiss the high urban growth in the back¬ 
ward districts as a statistical phenomenon by 
attributing it: to their low urban population in the 
base year. It should be noted that it is difficult to 
bring about a given urban (population; expansion in 
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a region when its urban base is low, as the process 
of urbanisation generally works (attracts migrants 
etc.) through the urban population base. One can, 
thus, read a negative and significant correlation bet¬ 
ween level of urbanisation and urban growth. 

It may be seen that agglomeration without dis¬ 
persal in Uttar Pradesh has led to enclavisation in 
the cities like Kanpur, Lucknow and Varanasi. The 
districts around these (excepting the districts of 
locations of these three cities), viz. Unnao, Hardoi, 
Fatehpur, jalaun, Etawah, Banda, Bara Banki, 
Sitapur, Gazipur, Jaunpur etc. report extremely low 
proportion of workers outside agriculture. The 
process of development does not seem to have bene¬ 
fited the hinterland of the large cities in the recent 
census decade as the percentage of workers engaged 
in non-agricultural activities remained generally 
static in these districts, despite a fall of over three 
percentage points at the state level. The margina- 
lity of the impact of large cities on their peripheral 
areas may also be inferred from the fact that the 
shift of workers from agriculture to other sectors is 
very low in the districts of Kanpur, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Agra etc. This may be due to certain 
diseconomies of scale and governmental policies dis¬ 
couraging further spatial concentration of large and 
medium-scale industries. The implementation of 
city Master Plans, too, might be hindering the 
growth of formal industrial activities within the cities 
and their immediate hinterland. Even the dis¬ 
tricts with second-order class I cities like Jhansi, 
Mathura, Aligarh and Moradabad show modest 
urban growth—much less than the average growth 
rate of the state. 

While class 1 cities have experienced modest 
population growth, the towns with less than twenty 
thousand population, belonging to the class IV, V 
and VI categories, have grown very fast in Uttar 
Pradesh, as in several other backward states. The 
towns in the latter categories have grown at much 
faster rates than their counterparts in the developed 
states. More importantly, there has been an accele¬ 
ration in their growth in the seventies compared to 
the previous decade. The proportion of towns 
reporting a growth rate of above fifty per cent is 
very low among the class I towns (with population 
over one lakh) and class II towns (with population 
between 50,000 and 1,00,000) in the state compar¬ 
ed to the other states. This, however, is not the 
ease for towns in the lower categories. Among the 
80 towns belonging to the class III size-category in 
1971 (with population between 20 and 50 thousand), 
62 have recorded growth rates of above fifty per cent 
during 1971-.-81, while the total number of 


such last-growing towns is only 66. Only three 
other class I towns and one class II town have 
registered this high population growth rate. 
Interestingly, while the urban growth rate in Uttar 
Pradesh was 4.9 per cent during 1971—81—much 
higher than the national growth rate of 3.8 per cent— 
the growth-rate, computed after excluding the towns 
below 20 thousand population, is lower in the state 
compared to the country as a whole, the two figures 
being 3.10 and 3.55 per cent, respectively. The fasjt 
growth of small and medium towns in a near stagnant 
economy like that of Uttar Pradesh calls for an in- 
depth empirical investigation based on micro-level 
data. It seems difficult to argue that the growth of 
small and medium towns in the) state is supported by 
widespread dispersal of industrial activities, brought 
about through governmental programmes. One can 
hypothesise the poverty-induced out-migration from 
low-productivity agriculture and other primary sectors 
is responsible for the population acceleration at the 
lower rungs of urban hierarchy. 

3.3.2 In Orissa, the backward districts of Keon- 
jhar, Mayurbhang, Balasore, Dhenkanal, Boudh 
Khandmals, Bolangir and Koraput have exhibited a 
i'ast. rate of urban growth during sixties and seventies. 
This growth has occurred both through the emer¬ 
gence of new towns as also due to fast growth of 
existing small towns. A significant negative relation¬ 
ship has been observed between urban growth and 
level of urbanisation viz. percentage of urban to total, 
population, based on the district level data. Urban 
growth relates negatively also with several other 
indicators of industrial and agricultural development. 
In contrast to the fast growth of small towns in the 
backward districts, urban growth in relatively deve¬ 
loped districts is determined by the growth of the 
large cities, the small towns here registering very low 
growth rates. This has been responsible for further, 
urban industrial concentration in the large cities 
within the developed districts. 

3.3.3 Telengana, the least urbanised and econo¬ 
mically least developed region of Andhra Pradesh has 
recorded the fastest growth in urban population in the 
recent decade. The districts of Medak, Nalagonda 
and Karimnagar with 8.5, 6.7 and 10.7 per cent popu¬ 
lation in urban areas in 1971 have recorded pheno¬ 
menal urban growth of 73, 113 and 82 per cent 
respecivcly during 1971—81. The other district of 
Telengana viz. Nizamabad. Adilabad, Warangal and 
Khammam (excepting Hyderabad and Rangareddy) 
toe have percentage of urban population much below 
the state average of 19,3 per cent. All of these 
have registered urban growth much higher than 
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the state. It is also important that the small towns in 
the backward districts mentioned above have exhi¬ 
bited higher growth rates than their counterparts in 
the relatively developed districts. 

3.3.4 In Rajasthan, the relatively urbanised dis¬ 
tricts of Bikaner, Ajmer, Ohuru, Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
Kota experienced rapid urbanisation during the fifties. 
The pattern changed drastically in the subsequent de¬ 
cades. The districts that showed very high growth- 
rates of urban population during the sixties and seven¬ 
ties, are Jalor, Banswara, Dungarpur, Pali, Banner 
and Jhalawar that had low urban base. Although 
the developed districts like Jaipur, Bikaner, Udaipur 
and Kota maintained growth rates similar to that of 
the state as a whole, the correlation coefficient bet¬ 
ween percentage of urban population and urban 
growth works out to be negative and significant both 
in the sixties and seventies. 

3.3.5 Madhya Pradesh exhibits a similar pattern of 
intrastate variation in urban growth. The districts 
with relatively developed urban industrial base have 
exhibited low or modest rates of urbanisation during 
the seventies. The cases of Gwalior, Indore, Jabal¬ 
pur, Ujjain, Ratlam, Sagar and Mandsaur may be 
quoted as examples. Backward districts like Bhind, 
Tikamgarh, Rewa, Sidhi, Raisen and Bctul, on the 
other hand, have registered urban growth of over 
one hundred per cent. The urban growth rates for 
most of the other backward districts arc between sixty 
and a hundred per cent. 

3.3.6 Relatively developed states like Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, West Bengal and Tamil Nadu exhibit a 
different pattern. First, the inter-district variation in 
urban growth is not as high as noted in the case of 
the backward states. Secoud, urban growth in the 
relatively urbanised districts, with one or more class 
I towns, are quite high, which reflects further concen¬ 
tration or a limited dispersal of industrial activities 
around the large cities within the district. A few of 
tiro backward districts do show high rates of urban 
industrial growth, but this can be explained either in 
terms of their proximity to a large city or major 
governmental programmes or projects. In Gujarat, 
for example, relatively developed districts of Gandhi¬ 
nagar (adjacent to Ahmedabad), Surat and Vadodara 
exhibit the highest rates of urban growth. In Maha¬ 
rashtra, the fast urbanising districts are Thane (next 
to Bombay), Pune, Aurangabad and Chandrapur, the 
first two falling in the industrial region of the state 
and the case of the other two being explained in terms 
of major government investments. Twenty-four Para- 
ganas, Nadia and Barddhaman in West Bengal are 
urbanising very fast, largely due to limited industrial 


dispersal around the Calcutta and Asansol urban 
agglomerations. The urban growth in Jalpaiguri, 
Darjeeling and West Dinajpur, on the other hand, can 
be explained in terms of major governmental program¬ 
mes. Tamil Nadu shows the least inter-district 
variations in urban growth among the major states, 
the only fast-urbanising district being Chengalpattu, 
comprising a part of the Madras urban agglomeration 
and the neighbouring territory. The other districts ex¬ 
periencing medium urban growth are Periyar, North 
Arcot and Dharampuri that fall in the hinterland of 
the cities of Erode, Vellore and Bangalore respectively. 

It may, thus, be argued that urbanisation in the 
developed states has been largely confined to the class 
I cities rnd their peripheries, which reflects a process 
of industrial concentration and, sometimes, limited 
industrial dispersal. As opposed to this pattern, dis¬ 
trict and teduka headquarters, along with a small 
number of market towns, have played a major role 
in urbanisation in the backward states. They have 
attracted workforce from weakening agriculture and 
tottering traditiorud industries in their hinterland, 
resulting in fast urban growth in the relatively back¬ 
ward districts of these states. 

3.4 Regional Variation in Growth Pattern of Cities 
and Towns in Different Size Categories 

3.4.0 A careful analysis of growth of urban centres 
in various size-classes and in different regions would 
help in clearing much of the confusion that exists in 
urban literature pertaining the size and growth debate. 
Assertions have been made regarding the phenomenal 
growth of class I urban centres (with population above 
100 thousand), (henceforth called cities) together 
with stagnation of middle-order towns and decline in 
the population base of small towns. This can be iargely 
attributed to methodological Haws in the presenta¬ 
tion or usage of the population census data. 

3.4.1 It has been argued by Jain (1977), Kundu 
and Raza (1982), Rakesh Mohan and Pant (1982), 
and rightly too, that the computation of urban growth 
for different size-categories on the basis of the popu¬ 
lation of the urban centres belonging to these cate¬ 
gories in the respective census years has raised a 
false alarm. Jain, Rakesh Mohan and Pant have com¬ 
puted the growth for different categories of towns by 
taking the population at the two census points only 
for those towns that belonged to that category in the 
base year (while Kundu and Raza took the terminal 
year classification as the basis for recomp utation of 
the growth rates). It is, however, important to note 
that, in computing the rates, they excluded the de¬ 
classified towns from both the time-points. This may 
give an upward bias to the growth estimates for the 
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lower categories of towns for which the number of 
declassified towns is likely to be large. 

3.4.2 To get a realistic picture of the growth rates 
of urban centres by size categories, it is undoubtedly 
necessary to recalculate the growth rates given in the 
General Population Tables of the Population Census. 
The new estimates must be obtained by keeping the 
towns in each category the same as in the base year. 
For 1961—71, the 1961 town-size classification can 
constitute the basis. For 1971—81, however, the 
1971 size classification should be taken as the basis. 
Besides, it ought to be ensured that no declassified 
town is excluded from the analysis and that the (rural) 
population figures of all sucii towns are added to 
the terminal year population while computing the 
growth rates. The growth rates of population of 
towns in various size-categories during 1961—71 and 
1971 —81, as computed by (his method, are given in 
Tabi.es 11 and Ill. It is important to mention here 
that the two studies mentioned above, while trying 
to correct the census estimates of the growth-rates of 
population in different size-categories of urban cen¬ 
tres, have attempted to do so through re tabulation of 
population data for individual towns on the basis of 
their base-year classification. The present study, on 
the other hand, recalculates the growth rates using 
rhe aggregative tabulation of the census, viz. state¬ 
ments 5 and 6 of the General Population Tables 
(1961) and the statements 5 and 7 (Table A-IV) of 
the General Population Tables (1971). and, conse¬ 
quently, the probability of computational and other 
error is minimal. 

3.4.3 The following generalisations may be attempt¬ 
ed on the basis of Tabi.es II and III. One, taking 
India as a whole (excluding the smaller states, union 
territories and Assam, for which 1981 census data are 
not available), it is noted that the growth-rates during 
j 971—81 are higher than those of the preceding de¬ 
cade tor all the categories of urban settlements. The 
acceleration in the growth-rate is the highest in the 
case of cities with population between one and five 
lakhs. These cities have registered a very high growth 
rate during the sixties and seventies, the rate being 
significantly higher than that for all other categories 
in the seventies. Two, the million plus cities were the 
fastest growing centres in the sixties, their growth- 
rates slowing down in the subsequent decade. In fact, 
the decadal increase of population in these cities 
during 1971—81 would be as low as 35 per cent if 
Bangalore and Delhi, whose high growth is largely 
due to massive area expansion, are taken out of the 
category. Three, the growth-rate of the cities (above 
one lakh population) works out to be higher than that 
of the other five census categories of towns in both 


the decades under consideration. Four, in most of 
the states, the cities in the category of one to five 
lakhs have registered the highest growth during the 
sixties and seventies, the growth rate being parti¬ 
cularly high in the relatively developed states. 
Finally, there is no evidence to suggest that the towns 
ranging between twenty thousand to one lakh popula¬ 
tion are languishing over time. In fact, they are grow¬ 
ing quite rapidly, barring in a few pockets, at a rate 
which is twice that of the Indian rural population. 

3.4.4 The discussion on the dynamics of growth so 
far has been based on the index of ‘simple growth’ 
which implicitly assumes the increase in town/city 
population to be a linear homogeneous function of the 
base year (previous census year) population. One 
may wonder whether the spatial pattern emerging 
from the analysis would, in any way, be different if 
other measures of growth-rate that assume annual or 
continuous adjustment in the population base are 
used in analysing the growth pattern. It must be 
mentioned that, although cardinal values a,nd the 
ratio of the growth rates of the towns woukl change 
with tlie use of an alternative index, viz. compound 
or exponential growth-rate, as mentioned above, the 
ranking of the towns (by their grotwh-rales) would 
remain unaltered, and hence one may argue that the 
discussion in the previous section would remain 
valid. 

As opposed to the assumption behind all the urban 
growth indices mentioned above, one can postulate 
that the dynamics of development in towns/cities ope¬ 
rate not through their population but their area base. 
This would require increases in urban population to 
be reiqted to urban land. Based on this analytical 
premise, one can define the index of urban growth as 
follows : 

X; - Xi 
(Ai + A2>/2 

where X 2 and Xi are the populations of the urban 
centres or districts under consideration in the terminal 
and base (census) years, while A a and A x are 
the corresponding area figures. When one is think¬ 
ing in terms of providing residential and working 
space, economic and other infrastructure, public uti¬ 
lities etc. to a growing urban population, it is impor¬ 
tant that our understanding of urban growth takes 
cognisance of the space problem—the problem of 
congestion on urban land. The study by Kundu and 
Raza (1982) has computed urban growth-rates using 
the above formulation for the cities and other urban 
centres, taking the National Sample Survey regions 
as the basic geographical units, which brings out the 
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difference in urban growth in different size-classes and 
ditiercnt regions very sharply. Whereas the cities 
grew at the rate of 1,556 persons per square kilo¬ 
metre on an average, the corresponding figure for the 
towns was as low as 358. The spatial variation, too, 
is quite alarming. The city growth rate was the 
highest for the Coastal Maharashtra Region (having 
Greater Bombay MC) followed by Delhi, the two 
figures being 2994 and 2,885 persons per square kilo¬ 
metre, respectively. I'hc lowest figure was recorded 
in case of western West Bengal which was oniy 419. 

It is important that the notion of pace ol urbanisa¬ 
tion is related to the critical factors in planning and 
the fact that a small number of already over-crowded 
cities are getting a substantial increase in the number 
of persons in every square-metre of the area every 
year must figure importantly in discussions on urban 
growth. 

3.5 Variation in Growth Rates within the Size Cate¬ 
gories 

The discussion on the spatial structure of urbani¬ 
sation in the previous sections takes the states, 
National Sample Survey (NSS) regions or districts 
as the basic units of analysis and, consequently, the 
growth-rates are computed by aggregating the popula¬ 
tion of towns in different size-classes, considering 
only those towns that belonged to the class in the base 
year. As the size of the settlements vary widely 
witlun a category, it is possible to argue that the 
growth estimates, as obtained in the previous sections, 
exhibit higher sensitivity to the growth-rates of larger 
than of smaller towns. In an attempt to understand 
the dynamics of growth within a size-group of towns, 
one may want to understand the average situation for 
the towns in a region and use an averaging method 
that considers each town as of equal importance, 
irrespective of its size. Tabi e VI presents the simple 
arithmetic average of the growth rates ot the town 
falling in the various size categories in the base year, 
it must be noted that this average will be larger than 
the weighted average as given in Tables II and III, 
when larger towns/cities within the category arc 
growing at a relatively slower rate and vice versa. 
Table VI confirms the pattern noted on the basis of 
Tables II and III. 

The intra-class variation in growth-rates has been 
articulated through the standard deviation (see 
Table VII). The disparity is, generally, of a much 
higher order for the sixties than for the seventies, for 
smaller towns than for large towns. It is also impor¬ 
tant to note that, in case of Class I towns (cities), the 
disparity has gone down over time, which cannot be 
said about urban settlements in lower categories. 
Excepting Bihar, for which the inter-city variation re¬ 


mained more or less constant, the figure registered a 
significant decline in all states. The cities of West 
Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Rajasthan, Punjab, Maharashtra, 
Kerala, Karnataka, Gujarat and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh show a very low standard deviation in their 
growth-rates during 1971—81, all the figures being 
less than 20. One would also observe that, while the 
average growth-rate for the cities has gone up suc¬ 
cessively in the past three decades, this is primarily 
due to the high growth-rate and jits acceleration in 
case of the cities at the lower end, viz. with popula¬ 
tion between one to live lakhs. J he cities, thus, are 
doing well not merely in terms of their average growth 
performance hut also in reducing their cross-sectional 
variation, which may he considered as evidence of 
temporal stability in the economic base of the cities. 
The towns at the middle-order of the urban heirarchy, 
too, have improved their average growth-rates but the 
variation continues to be significant, while in the 
iowest-two size-categories, the disparity in the growth 
rates has gone up in the seventies. From this, one 
may argue that the economic base of small towns in 
India is weak and volatile, which results in significant 
fluctuations in their population growth-rates over time. 

3.6 Spatial Distribution of Fast-growing and Stagnat¬ 
ing Urban Centres 

3.6.1 The present section analyses the regional 
distribution of the towns, growing fast and growing 
slow]} during 1961 —81. Considering a growth-rate 
of fifty per cent in a decade to be reasonably high 
for a city or town, the number and percentage of the 
centres growing at a higher rate to the total number of 
centres in each size category (in the base year), has 
been calculated for select states during 1961—71 and 
1971—81 (sec Tables VIII, IX and X). Maps 1. and 
11 reveal the spatial variation in the incidence of fast¬ 
growing settlements in the two decades. Barring 
Northern Uttar Pradesh, Western Rajasthan, the dry 
areas of Maharashtra and Karnataka, and the agri¬ 
culturally underdeveloped Tclengana region of Andhra 
Pradesh, all other parts of the country had towns 
growing at a fast rate during 1961—71. The concen¬ 
tration of these settlements, however, seems to be in 
the corridors along the Jalandhar-Delhi-Mathura, 
Ahmedabad-Bombay-Ahmednagar and Madras- 
Coimbatore lines. Incidentally, there j.s a high con¬ 
centration of slow-growing and stagnating towns, where 
population growth is less than ten per cent in a de¬ 
cade, in Punjab and Kerala in the neighbourhood of 
the fast-growing cities/towns (see Tables XI, XII and 
XIII and Maps HI and IV) which suggests a pro¬ 
cess of readjustment of the economic base within the 
region, as some towns seem to be growing at the cost 
of the others, Bihar, Rajasthan 3nd Karnataka arc 



the three other states that had a large number of slew- 
growing towns during the sixties. 

3.6.2 The distributional pattern of fast-growing 
cities/towns in. space during 1971—81 happens to be 
significantly different from that of the previous decade. 
The number as well as the spatial spread of fast- 
growing urban centres increased during the period. 
Excluding parts of Western Rajasthan, North-eastern 
Maharashtra and Northern Uttar Pradesh, all regions 
seem to have had a good number of fast growing 
urban settlements. One must, however, add that the 
number of these fast growing cities/towns in Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu declined significantly during the 
seventies, which slowed down their overall rates of 
urbanisation. The two states also claim a large share 
in the number of slow-growing towns. The explana¬ 
tion for this can be sought in the agricultural stagna¬ 
tion and inadequate industrial expansion in these 
states. 

It is interesting that, along the Jalandhar-Delhi and 
the Ahmedabad-Bombay corridors, fast-growing 
cities and towns co-existed with the stagnating towns, 
even during the seventies. This substantiates the in¬ 
ference that economic readjustment and redistribution 
of population among the urban settlements too': place 
in certain regions, as mentioned above. The high 
incidence of fast-growing small towns in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh. Eastern Uttar Pradesh, and the 
central region including parts of Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh, can perhaps be explained in terms 
of poverty-induced migration from rural to urban 
areas. 

The percentage distribution of fast-growing and 
slow-growing towns across various size-classes of 
urban settlements gives further insights. 'ITie inci¬ 
dence of fast-growing towns goes down as one moves 
from higher to lower-order size-categories. The 
size-class distribution of stagnating towns, however, 
is fust the opposite. These suggest that there is a 
distinct relationship between the size category and the 
growth pattern of the urban centres. Tn the case of 
some of the underdeveloped states, however, the per¬ 
centage of fast-growing towns in the bottom 'wo size- 
categories is relatively high. Tt is also important to 
note that, while the percentage of fast-growing towns 
went ud in all the size-categories, the increase in the 
case of the cities (class I towns) is relatively high. 
Similarly, the decline in the percentage of stagnating 
settlements is considerably large in the case of the 
cities and class TT towns, compared whh that of the 
other categories. These suggests the existence of a 
dual pattern of urban growth in Tndia which is getting 
strengthened over time. 


The percentage of fast-giowmg tov.nt i class V 
and class VI categories happened to be extremely 
high in the underdeveloped states of Bihar. Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa during 197 i—81, as already men¬ 
tioned above. Excluding West Bengal, the figures for 
these states would be right at the top among the states 
considered in this study. The corresponding figures 
for Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pra¬ 
desh arc also quite high. One can argue that the 
explanation for several small towns growing at a fast 
rate in the backward regions of India may perhaps be 
found in their backwardness itself. 

3.7 Emergence of New Towns and the Organisation 
of Space 

3.7.1 It was noted above that he acceleration in 
urban growth during the seventies, compared with the 
sixties, is due tc higher growth of population in the 
existing towns and also the increase in the number 
of census towns in 1981, The total increase in the 
number of towns in 1981 over that in 1971 is 744, 
of which a share of more than seventy per ciyit is 
claimed by the States of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh. Rajasthan. Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, 
where the increases in the number of towns was 366, 
71, 44, 27 and 25 respectively. Needless to mention 
that these are the five most backward states in the 
country. All the others have less than 20 additional 
towns, while in Kerala and West Bengal the- number 
of towns actually declined during the seventies. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the increase in the number of 
urban centres can be partly explained in terms of 
definitional factors, as noted above. The Town Area 
Committees (TACs) were not included in the list of 
local-self-government that should have automatically 
qualified as census towns (as per the Registrar 
General’s instructions) in 1961 or 1971. The TACs 
identified as (owns in 1981 constitute about 
ninety per cent of the additional towns. One 
must, however, add that manv of these settlements 
were not TACs in 1961 or 1971 and acauired this 
status onlv during 1961—81. Besides, of the 366 
additional towns, oniv 180 settlements are those that 
were declassified in 1961 or 1971 and have regained 
their urban status in 1981. Tt is. therefore, impossible 
to dismiss the increase in the number of towns in 
Uttar Pradesh in 1981 as a purely definitional pheno¬ 
menon. The explanation must be sought in terms of 
the development dynamics or its absence in the state. 
The emergence of a large number of new towns in 
other underdeveloped states also needs careful inves¬ 
tigation. 
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3.7.2 The inter-state distribution of new towns 
in the 1981 census shown in interesting pattern (see 
Map V). Uttar Pradesh alone has 182 new towns 
out of a total of more than 600 in the country. These 
towns are distributed in an uneven manner. Large 
concentrations occur in the Lucknow-Kanpur and 
Banaras-ADahabad regions and in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. If towns with population of less than 3500 
that do not have many urban functions are ignored, 
the entire north-western Uttar Pradesh would appear 
barren with regard to the new towns. Similarly, in 
Bihar, a number of new towns have come up in close 
proximity to the state capital and in the Dhanbad 
coal belt. The other concentrations of new towns are 
around the cities of Bombay, Goa, Cannanore, 
Trichur, Ernakulam, Hyderabad and Vishakhapatnam. 

3.7.3 From this emerging pattern, one would 
postulate that there has been a limited dispersal of 
growth impulses from a few large urban centres to 
their hinterland, specially during the seventies, leading 
to the emergence of a number of new towns. The 
new towns that are not in the neighbourhood of large 
cities arc mostly district or laluka headquarters that 
owe their existence and growth to government, invest¬ 
ment in infrastructure and creation of employment in 
the government sector. This pattern is more promi¬ 
nent in the backward states where the process of 
industrialisation through market forces is weak. It 
is clear that a section of the workforce pushed out 
of the rural economy has sought rcabsorption in the 
villages around the large cities as it has become in- 
creasindy difficult for them to find shelter within the 
cities. This is responsible for the emergence of 
several new towns. This development dynamics, 
however, has unfortunately remained confined to the 
neighbourhood of a few large cities and to certain 
administrative centres. The process of rural-urban 
transformation is. thus, weak beyond certain distances 
from the city or the urban agglomeration corridor, 
unless of course the settlement happens to be an 
administrative centre. 

3.7.4 It is striking that only a handful of 232 new 
settlements in the size-class of five to ten thousand 
were declared as urban in the 1971 census, when the 
number of villages with population above five thou¬ 
sand was 4,197 in 1961. In 1981 also, a small frac¬ 
tion of tire villages in the corresponding size-category 
became urban. It is important to note that the num¬ 
ber of rural settlements in the above size-category 
was 6,332 in 1971, implying a growth rate of 50.86 
per cent in the number during the decade and this is 


much higher than the growth rate in number of urban 
centres in classes V and VI. This leads to the con¬ 
clusion that, despite a high growth of population, 
substantial increase in the size of several rural settle¬ 
ments, and increase in (heir density of population, 
the large-sized villages are not acquiring the necessary 
urban characteristics. Only an in-depth study of the 
economic base and the infrastructural facilities in 
these rural centres can help in determining the factors 
responsible for this. However, one would not be 
wrong hi believing that it is primarily the absence of 
occupational diversification due to non-availability of 
opportunities in industrial and territory sectors in the 
lower order settlements that is constraining the pace 
of rural-urban transformation. 

3.7.5. A disturbing feature of the changing settle¬ 
ment hierarchy in Tndia is that a number of settle¬ 
ments have reverted back from urban to rural cate¬ 
gory ijti the fifties, sixties and seventies. This may be 
attributed, only partially, to the use of discretionary 
rights by the Director of Census Operations in the 
states. One notices that some of the states in which 
a large number of towns are declassified in a census 
year also have a sizeable addition to the total number, 
due to identification of ‘new’ census towns both in 
1961 and 1971. This rules out discretionary factors 
as being crucial in the explanation of the declassifica¬ 
tion of the towns in these censuses. The phenomenon 
of declassification can, therefore, be attributed to the 
unstable economic base of the u mall towns, causing 
temporal fluctuations in the share of non-agricultural 
workforce. 

3.7.6 It may be pertinent to ask at this stage why, 
over time, in vast areas of the country, rural settlements 
arc not acquiring urban characteristics. These are two 
kinds of problems in the emergence of new towns that 
must be recognised and analysed empirically. One, in 
some regions there are not many settlements large 
enough to qualify as urban centres or to perform urban 
functions. Two, the economic base of the large-sized 
rural settlements is very weak and volatile and, there¬ 
fore, they fail to attract industrial or tertiary activities. 
It was noted above that a number of settlements get 
declassified and reclassified as urban centres in each 
census owing to the change in the non-agricultural 
component in their male workforce. 

3.7.7 The density of the urban centres, defined as 
the number of citics/towns per thousand square- 
kilometres (town density), for the country as a whole 


3. Of the 366 addition'll towas ia Uttar Praiosh ia 1931 only 132 are now towns-settlements that are classified as urban for thefirst 
titwe. The rest are those that have only renamed their urban status. 



works out to be only one, This is extremely low 
compared with even some of the other less developed 
economies of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Even 
with this iow town density, the situation would have 
been manageable if the towns were distributed evenly 
in space or corresponded with the distribution of popu¬ 
lation. This, unfortunately, is not the case. The 
mountainous states like Assam, Himachal Pradesh, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Manipur, Meghalaya, etc., have a 
low town density which can perhaps be explained in 
terms of their rough terrain, fewer people per thou¬ 
sand square-kilometres and the nature of economic 
activities there. However, the cases of Orissa, Rajas¬ 
than, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, wherein 
vast tracts of rural areas are not ‘served’ by any urban 
centre should be viewed with concern by planners. 
The town density for these states are much below the 
national average, and within the states there are zones 
of urban concentration. Bihar has a town density 
which is slightly higher than the national average, 
but the number of cities/towns per million rural popu¬ 
lation is the lowest here. If one determines the areas 
of service or influence for each urban centre using 
certain distance or connectivity as the criterion, Bihar 
will have an exceedingly high percentage of ‘unserv¬ 
ed’ rural population (followed closely by Orissa). 
One must, therefore, include Bihar as belonging to 
the category of problem states with regard to the 
organisation of space. It is ironical that Maharashtra, 
the most urbanised State of India (see Table I, the 
urban to rural population percentage for the state 
being 53.9), is highly under-urbanised, judged uy the 
criterion of town density. One can, thus, see that the 
problem of inadequate urban support to the rural 
economy exists in an acute form not merely in the 
less urbanized states but also in some of the relatively 
urbanised ones. 

3 , 7.8 Intra-state disparity in the density of urban 
centres is very high in the backward states/regions 
and this aggravates and problem further. The districts 
in Northern Bihar, Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Inland 
(non-coastal) Orissa and Eastern Maharashtra have 


very few urban centres. The cases of Darbhanga 
and Purnea, two stagnating districts in Bihar, having 
one town in one and a half thousand square kilometres 
on an average, are really serious as the density of (lie 
rural population here happens to be one of the highest 
in the country. The districts of Saran and Muzaffar- 
pur have the same town density as the country as a 
whole, but they have over three times the correspond¬ 
ing rural population in a square-kilometres. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the Bhopal-Indorc region, compris¬ 
ing Bhopal, Mandsaur, Ratlam, Jliabua, Indore, 
Dewas, Khargone and Shajapur districts, and the 
Jabalpur neighbourhood comprising Jabalpur, Chhin- 
dwara and Hoshangabad districts, have town density 
figures comparable with the national average. The 
figure for the rest of the state is miserably low. In 
Orissa, the coastal districts, viz., Ganjam, Cuttack and 
Balasorc, have relatively high density of urban centres 
(although below the national average) but for the 
inland districts the figure is alarmingly low. In the 
drylands of Western Maharashtra, comprising Akola, 
Chandrapur, Bhandara, Bhir, Yeotiual, Buldhana and 
Aurangabad districts, the town density is as low as 
that of Madhya Pradesh. In Uttar Pradesh, the dis¬ 
parity in the density figures seems to be the highest. 
The hilly districts of the state, viz., Uttra Kashi, 
Chamoli, Pithoragarh, Almora on the one hand and 
the backward districts of North-eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
viz., Bahraich, Gonda, Basti, Gorakhpur and Deoria, 
on the other, have an extremely under-developed 
(urban) settlement base while in several districts of 
Western Uttar Pradesh the town density figures are 
twice the overall figures for the country. The problem 
is also serious in the whole of Rajasthan, barring what 
may be called the Jaipur-Ajmer region comprising 
Jaipur, Jhunjhunu, Bharatpur, Sikar, Tonk and Ajmer 
districts. The conclusion , therefore, emerges inesca¬ 
pably that a substantial segment of the rural popula¬ 
tion, specially in the backward states do not get served 
by the urban system in India. They have, in general, 
very poor access to the social and economic infras¬ 
tructure and , consequently, do not get incorporated 
in the mainstream of development activities. 
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4 

Economic Base and Socio-Economic Infrastructure : 

The Dynamics of Growth in Cities and Towns Experiencing 
Fast, Medium and Slow Rates of Demographic Expansion 


4.1 A Framework for Explaining the Variation in the 
Growth Rales of Urban Centres 

4.1.1 The analysis of the preceding chapter indi¬ 
cates that India has experienced a very fast growth 
rah; of urban population during the last census 
decade, a rate significantly above that of any other 
decade in the present century. The results, however, 
reveal that the incidence of high growth-rate has not 
been uniform. It has been extremely uneven across 
regions and size-categories or urban centres, presum¬ 
ably due to differences in the socio-economic base 
of cities and towns. Tt is, therefore, important that 
the socio-economic factors causing this differential 
growth arc dearly understood. The basic objective 
of *his chapter is to statistically determine the eco¬ 
nomic and infrastructural parameters responsible for 
urban growth in case of the fast-growing urban cen¬ 
tres in India. Similarly, for the slow-growing and 
stagnating towns, an attempt has been made to iden¬ 
tify the reasons for their slow growth and stagnation. 
This should enable us to work out an effective policy 
of intervention in the process of urbanisation so that 
the bottlenecks responsible for the slow growth in the 
presently languishing towns can be removed. 

4.1.2 In order to get an insight into the dynamics 
of urban growth, we examine the economic and infra¬ 
structural base of towns belonging to the fast, medium 
and slow-growth categories. In analysing the eco¬ 
nomic and infrastructural base of the towns our main 
purpose is to see, (1) whether the level of industrial 
base, infrastructure and civic facilities vary across the 
towns experiencing fast, medium and slow rates of 
population growth during sixties and seventies, and 
(2) whether the level of industrial base and infra¬ 
structure and other facilities vary across different sizc- 
classes within the fast, medium and slow-growth cate¬ 
gories of urban centres. 


1961—71 and 1971—81, the cities and towns arc 
grouped in fast, medium and slow-growth categories : 

(a) Considering the growth-rate of 50.00 per cent 
in a decade to be reasonably high, the cities and towns 
growing at a higher rate during sixties or seventies are 
designated fast-growing towns. 

(b) Those with a decadal growth rate of less than 
10.00 per cent (including negative growth) in either 
of the decades are called slow-growing or stagnating 
towns. 

(e) Cities/towjns with a growth rate between 10.00 
per cent to 50.00 per cent in either decade are desi¬ 
gnated as medium-growth towns. 

It is important to mention that these three are not 
mutually exclusive categories and a town would belong 
to any one or two ca f egories, depending on the town’s 
growth rates in the two decades. 

For the purpose of analytical convenience, the six 
size-classes of towns as given in the Population Census 
arc regrouped in*o three classes namely, large towns 
(cities with population above one lakh), medium towns 
consisting of class II and III towns with population 
between 20,000 and 1,00,000), and small towns 
(comprising class IV, V and VI towns with population 
below 20,000). 

4.1.4 The distribution of fast, medium, and slow- 
growth towns belonging to large-, medium- and small- 
size classes, as selected for the present analysis, is 
given in the Table below. In all 1095 towns belong¬ 
ing to our three size (population) classes and three 
growth categories are selected from different states of 
India. It mus* be mentioned that, while all the towns 
belonging to fast and slow growth categories (as 
defined above) are included in the analysis, in the 
case of medium-growth towns only a ten per cent 
sample is selected as the number of such towns is 
pretty large. 


4.1.3 Selection of Towns and Indicators : Based 
on the decadal growth rates of population during 
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Size-Class Distribution of the Selected Towns Growing at fast, Medium and Slow Growth Rates during the Sixties or Seventies 


Growth categories Large towns Medium towns Small towns Total 





(Class 1) 

(Class II and III) 

(Class IV, V and VI) 



A. Fast Growth 


00 

82 (66.60) 

284 (60.09) 

192 (37.94) 

558 

(50.95) 

(Growth above 50 %) 


■ (b) 

14.69 

50.89 

34.40 

100 


B. Medium Growth 


00 

36 (29.26) 

116 (24.89) 

111 (21.19) 

263 

(24.01) 

(Between 10 to 50%) 


■ (b) 

13.68 

44.10 

42.20 

100 


C. Slow Growth 








(Less than 10%) 


(a) 

. (b) 

5 (4.60) 

1 .82 

66 (14.16) 

24.58 

203 (40.11) 

74.08 

274 

100 

(25 .02) 

Aggregative l evel 










(:0 123 (100) 

466 (100) 

506 (100) 

1095 

(100) 



(b) 

11 .23 

42 .55 

46.21 

100 



Notes: (a) The figures in brackets in first row, (a), show the Percentage share of fast, medium and slow-growing towns in a parti 

cular size class to the total towns in that size class. 

(b) The figures in second row, (b), indicate the percentage share oflargc, medium and small towns in a particular growth- 
category to the total towns in that growth-category. 


The distribution of fast-, medium- anti slow-growth 
towns across size-classes of urban settlements reveals 
an interesting pattern. 'Hie incidence of fast-growing 
towns (measured as a percentage of fast-growing towns 
in a size-class to the total towns in that class) goes 
down as one moves from higher- to the lower-order 
size-classes. The opposite is true for the slow-growing 
or stagnating towns. The percentage of stagnating 
towns is found to be the lowes* among the large towns 
(cities), while for the fast-growing towns it is the 
highest. This suggests that there is a distinct relation¬ 
ship between the size-class and the growth-rate of 
urban centres. The small towns constitu'e a very 
large proportion of the stagnating towns in India, as 
also discussed in the previous chapter. They account 
for almost two-thirds of all slow-growing towns, a 
figure far above the share of small towns in the total 
urban centres. The share claimed by the cities in the 
total of the slow-growing towns, on the other hand, is 
less than two per cent, while their share in the number 
of urban centres is about seven per cent. 

4.1.5 Despite the limited data base at the town 
level, as many as 31 indicators of industrial and infra- 
structural development have been constructed in an 
attempt lo explain the inter-class and intra-class 
differences in population growth of urban centres in 
India. These indicators have been grouped into five 
categories as presented below : 


(ii) Municipal finance, 

(iii) Infrastructural development, including indi¬ 
cators of accessibility to administrative and transport 
network, 

(iv) Civic amenities, and 

(v) Others. 

(i) Indicators of Industrial Development 

( 1) Percentage of male workers engaged in 
cultivation in 1971 

(2) Percentage of male workers engaged as agri¬ 
cultural labour in 3 971 

(3) Percentage of male workers in household 
manufacturing in 1971 

(4) Percentage of male workers in non-household 
manufacturing in 1971 

(5) Percentage of male workers in construction 
in 1971 

(6) The percentage of male workers in trade 
and commerce 

(7) The percentage of male workers in other 
services 

(8) Male participation rate (male workers as a 
proportion of male population) in 1971 

(9) Average number of commodities manu¬ 
factured 

(ii) Municipal Finance (1969-70) 


Categories of Indicators 

(i) Industrial development, 


(10) Receipt through taxes per thousand popula¬ 
tion (in rupees) 
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(11) Total municipal receipt per thousand popula¬ 
tion (in rupees) 

(12) Expenditure on general administration per 
thousand population (in rupees) 

(13) Total expenditure per thousand population 
(in rupees) 

(iii) Infrastructure Development (1971) 

(a) Level of Facilities 

(14) Average road length (in km) per thousand 
population 

(15) Average number of electrical connections for 
domestic use per thousand population 

(16) Average number of electrical connections for 
industrial and commercial use per thousand 
population 

(17) Average number of financing institutions per 
thousand population (The index of financing 
institutions has been constructed through an 
aggregation of banks, agricultural credit 
societies and non-agricultural credit societies, 
with appropriate weightages. The weight is 
unity in the case of agricultural and non- 
agricultural credit societies and two for 
banks). 

(b) Accessibility to Administrative and Transport 

Network (1971) 

(18) Distance from the nearest class I city (in 
km) 

(19) Distance from its state headquarter (in km) 

(20) Distance from its district headquarters (in 
km) 

(21) Distance from its nearest sub-divisional 
headquarters (in km) 

(22) Distance from the nearest railway station 
(in km) 

(23) Distance from the nearest bus stand (in km) 

(iv) Civic Amenities (1971) 

(24) Average number of sanitation units per 
thousand population (The index of sanitation 
facilities is derived by aggregating the num¬ 
ber of water-borne, dry and other latrines by 
assigning them appropriate weights, the 
weights being 3, 2 and 1 respectively.) 

(25) Protected water supply per thousand popu¬ 
lation (in litres) 

(26) Average number of medical centres per 
thousand population. (The index of medical 
facilities is derived through a simple sum¬ 
mation of the number of hospitals, primary 
health centres, dispenceries and veterinary 
hospitals.) 


(27) Educational Index : Average number of 
educational institutions per thousand popu¬ 
lation (The index of educational facilities is 
constructed by aggregating the number of 
primary schools (1), senior secondary 
schorls (2), high schools (3), polytechnics/ 
typing institutes (5), colleges for general 
education (6) and medical/engineering/ 
agricultural colleges (7), with weights that 
have been shown against each within paren¬ 
theses.) 

(28) Recreational Index : Average number of 
recreational centres per thousand population 
(The index of recreational facilities is con¬ 
structed by aggregating the number of public 
libraries, drama halls, cine.na halls and 
stadia with appropriate weights. The weights 
assigned to them arc 1 for public libraries, 
2 for drama halls, and 3 for cinemas and 
stadia.) 

(29) Average number of households per census 
house 

(v) Others (1971) 

(30) Percentage of male literates 

(31) Females per thousand males (sex ratio). 


4.2.1 Let us begin with a discussion of the economic 
base of fast-and slow-growing towns based on the 
average values of the selected indicators. The pace of 
industrialisation and the consequent shift of workforce 
from the primary to the manufacturing sector generally 
results in population moving from rural areas towards 
towns and cities. The process of urbanisation is said 
to be associated with industrialisation as an instrument 
in promoting economic development. The mobility 
of population from mral to urban areas is, therefore, 
looked upon as a horizontal response to the vertical 
shift in the working population from primary to 
secondary and tertiary sectors. The cities and towns 
with higher population growth rates are, therefore, 
believed to have a growing and diversified economic 
base compared to those growing at a slow pace. 

4.2.2 Tabic XTV which shows the distribution of 
workers in relevant industrial categories in 1971 pro¬ 
vides insights into the process of industrialisation in 
the fast- and slow-growing towns of India. It is strik¬ 
ing that the stagnating towns have about 12.26 per 
cent of male workers engaged as cultivators; the cor¬ 
responding figure for the fast-growing towns is low, 
viz. 9.46 per cent. A similar pattern emerges in the 


4.2 Industrial and Infrastructural Base of Fast- and 
Slow-growing Towns in India 
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case of agricultural labour. These two categories (i.e. 
cultivator and agricultural labour) togeffier account 
for about 23.00 per cent of the total workforce in the 
slow-growing towns, a figure far above the average of 
♦he fast-growing towns, which is only 17.10 per cent. 
The former figure is higher than the national average 
for all urban centres, viz. 19.28 per cent, as well. 
The same is true for household industry. Tn fact, the 
difference in the proportions of workers engaged in 
household industry be'ween the fast- and slow-growing 
towns is quite pronounced, the figures being 4.72 per 
cent for the former and 6.64 per cent for the latter. 

Tn the case of other categories of workforce, the 
pattern is, however, different. For the ‘Other Servi¬ 
ces’ category, the proportions of workers in the 
fast and slow-growing towns, on an average, are more 
or less the same. In case of non-household manufac¬ 
turing industries, trade and commerce, and construc¬ 
tion. the percentages of workers are higher in the 
fast-growing towns compared to the slow-growing 
towns, the gap being particularly significant for non¬ 
household manufacturing industries. One may, 
therefore, infer that fast-growing towns in Tndia have 
a more developed manufacturing base compared 
to the slow-growing towns. Thus at least at the 
aggregative level —when all the towns (irrespective 
of their size and growth rates) are taken together— 
one can establish a positive con-elation between 
urban growth and the percentage of workers in non¬ 
orimary sectors, excluding, of course, the household 
industries. A relatively developed base of non-house¬ 
hold manufacturing industries, along with trade and 
commerce, seems to be providing some sort of sta¬ 
bility to the economic base of the urban centres 
which is responsible for their fast demographic 
growth. 

4.2.3 The fast-growing urban centres are better 
placed than the others with regard to municipal in¬ 
come and expenditure (see Table XVF), The per 
capita municipal income in these towns is about 
31.00 per cent higher than that in the slow-growing 
towns. The municipal bodies in the former are able 
to generate larger financial resources mainly through 
their tax earnings, the difference in the receipt 
through taxes per capita being as high as 67.00 per 
cent between the two categories of towns. Because 
of their better financial position, the fast-growing 
towns enjoy considerable advantages in terms of per 
capita municipal expenditure over their slow-growing 
counterparts. Relatively higher expenditure should 
help the former in ensuring better availability of 
infrastructure and other facilities. 

4.2.4 Indeed, Table XV supports the proposition 
that the infrastructural and administrative facilities 


and transport connectivity are higher in the fast¬ 
growing towns. Striking differences are noted in the 
level of infrastructural facilities between the fast and 
slow-growing towns. The average road length per 
thousand population in the fast-growing towns is 
higher by 34.00 per cent than in the sagnating towns. 
The same pattern emerges in the case of average 
number of electric connections, both for domestic 
and industrial/commercial use, the gap being larger 
in (he case of the latter. 

As regards proximity to places of administration 
the fast-growing towns report much shorter distances 
from the state, district and sub-divisional headquar¬ 
ters as compared with the slow-growing towns. The 
same is true for the connectivity of these towns to 
railway stations and bus routes. One can, thus, con¬ 
clude that, so far as the infrastructural base is con¬ 
cerned, the fast-growing towns have a definite edge 
over the slow-growing towns. The former not only 
possess a relatively higher level of infrastructural 
facilities, they are also, due to their proximity to the 
administrative centres and transport network, able to 
drive additional facilities from their neighbouring 
centres. 

4.2.5 The distributional pattern of civic amenities 
(see Table XVI) is seen to be different from that of 
municipal expenditure or infrastructural facilities. 
While the fast-growing towns have a higher level of 
water supply and sanitation facilities (as the average 
values of the corresponding indicators are significan¬ 
tly higher than for the stagnating towns), the opposite 
is true for the rest of the amenities like housing and 
medical, educational and recreational services. The 
fast-arowing towns possess less units per thousand 
population compared to the slow-growing towns in 
the case of all these amenities. Tt appears that, with 
ever-increasing pressure of population in the fast- 
growing towns, these are finding it difficult to meet 
the demand for civic amenities. It may, however, 
be noted that, in spite of their having fewer educa¬ 
tional institutions per thousand population, the litera¬ 
cy rate is higher in the fast-growing towns. This 
mav be explained in terms of the size and quality 
of the educational institutions. It can also be attri¬ 
buted to the inmigration of educated and literate 
persons into these cities and towns, as there would 
be a demand for such skilled and literate labour- 
force in their manufacturing and formal tertiary 
activities. 

4.2.6 The discussion so far reveals that the econo¬ 
mic base of the fast-growing towns is more diversi¬ 
fied than that of their slow-growing counterparts. Tt 
also seems that, because of their developed manu¬ 
facturing base and associated tertiary activities. 
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these towns are able to generate higher municipal 
income and incur larger expenditure for infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities and public amenities. This is evident 
from the greater availability of road and electric 
connections in the fast-growing towns. Furthermore, 
due to their locational closeness to the administrative 
centres and transport network, these towns enjoy 
easy access to the array of services available in the 
neighbouring towns. In the case of civic amenities, 
however, the fast-growing towns arc in a disadvan¬ 
tageous position compared to their slow-growing 
counterparts, which reflects the pressure of the grow¬ 
ing population on these amenities in the former. 

4.3 Industrial and Infrastructural Base of Fast-grow¬ 
ing, Stagnating and Medium-growth Towns in Diffe¬ 
rent size Categories 

4.3.0 The analysis of economic base, infrastruc- 
trunl facilities, public amenities, municipal earnings 
and expenditures in the preceding section was based 
on the aggregative data for the urban centres belong¬ 
ing to the fast:-, medium and slow-growth categories. 
In the present section, an attempt is made to examine 
the variation in the indicators across different size- 
classes of urban centres within and across the growth 
categories. 

4.3.1 Industrial Base :— It is striking that the 
proportion of workers engaged as cultivators, agri¬ 
cultural labourers and household industrial workers 
is considerably higher in small compared to large 
towns (see Table XIV). In fact, the percentage of 
workers engaged in agriculture in small towns is 
about three times that of the large towns. But does 
the industrial base of fast-crowing large towns (or 
small towns) differ from that of slow growing large 
towns (or small towns)? When comparing the towns 
in different size-classes within the high-, medium- 
and slow-growth categories, the small towns are 
noted to have a higher level of dependence on agri¬ 
culture in all eases. Rut the opposite is true with 
regard to employment in non-primary activities. 
The proportions of workers engaged in the non¬ 
household manufacturing industries and trade and 
commerce are much higher in large compared to 
small towns. The differences between large and 
small towns for construction and other services arc 
less., but still large towns have significantly higher 
values. Thus, it is clear that the large towns at the 
aggregative level as well as in fast-, medium- and 
slow-growth categories exhibit a diversified economic 
base compared to the small and medium towns. 

The analysis reveals that the proportion of workers 
engaged in the non-primary sector is higher in fast- 
growinc large towns by about 16.00 per cent com¬ 


pared to slow-growing large towns. The opposite 
is, however, true in the case of proportion of workers 
in the agricultural sector. There are a few other 
differences in the relative employment, position in 
secondary and tertiary activities. The fast-growing 
large towns have a larger proportion of workers in 
manufacturing and construction compared to their 
slow-growing counterparts, the gap being particularly 
wide for manufacturing. In the case of trade and 
commerce and other services, however, the slow- 
growing large towns tend to have an edge over the 
fast-growing large towns. One can thus hypothesise 
that the stagnating large towns have a weak manu¬ 
facturing base which is responsible for their slow 
growth. One can also argue that tertiarisation of 
the economy without, a corresponding growth of 
manufacturing sector tends to be detrimental to the 
overall growth of cities in India. 

Tire pattern appears to be more systematic in the 
case of fast growing and stagnating towns’ within the 
small-size class. The dependence of workforce on 
agriculture and household industry is much higher in 
the stagnating small towns than in their fast-growing 
counterparts. The opposite is tine for employment in 
the non-agricultural sectors. Within the non-primary 
sector, however, the gap between the two categories 
of towns is very wide for contraction and trade and 
commerce, followed by other services. In the case of 
the non-household manufacturing sector, the difference 
between the two is not much. 

Ore can thus infer that the fast-growing towns in 
large as well as small size-categories, have a more 
diversified economic base as compared to their stag¬ 
nating counterparts and, as a result ,are able to absorb 
more incoming population from rural areas. However, 
while the large towns belonging to tho fast-growing 
category experienced high population growth due to 
Their relatively developed non-household manufac¬ 
turing industries and fade and commerce, in case of 
fast-growing small towns it is due only to trade and 
commerce and construction activities. 

4.3.2 Municipal Finance Income and Expenditure : 
To the extent that the financial strength of local 
governments in cities and towns is determined by 
their level of economic activities, municipal income 
and expenditure should follow the pattern of indus¬ 
trial and commercial development (see Table XVT). 
This indeed is the case. It is seen that the level of 
total income as well as income from taxes per 
thousand of population is much higher in large towns 
than the small and medium towns. The same is true 
for total expend'ture per thousand population, the 
figures in cities being larger by about one hundred per 
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cent than in small towns. Similar differences are 
observed between large and small towns within fast- 
and medium-growth categories. In the case of 
stagnating towns, however, the smaller urban settle¬ 
ments have a slightly higher level of income and expen¬ 
diture per thousand population. Also, between the 
fast- and slow-growing towns within the large-size cate¬ 
gory, the former (i.e. fast-growing large towns) enjoy 
a higher level of income as well as expenditure when 
compared to the latter. 

The pattern for fast-and slow-growing towns be¬ 
longing to the small-size class is somewhat different. 
Unlike the fast-growing large towns, it is the slow- 
growing small towns that manage to have a higher 
per capita revenue and expenditure, the gap between 
the two being wider in the case of expenditure. It is, 
therefore, very clear that the rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion in the small towns has put immense pressure on 
the civic amenities and local bodies are finding it 
difficult to maintain a reasonable level of services. The 
low level of per capita earning and expenditure must 
ultimately affect the maintenance of basic amenities 
which will result in the deterioration of the facilities. 
Unless municipal revenue and expenditure in these 
fast-growing small towns are strengthened, it would 
be difficult for them to accommodate future inmi¬ 
grants and maintain their growth rates. 

4.3.3 Infrastructural Facilities : The pattern emerg¬ 
ing witli regard to the distribution of infrastructural 
facilities across towns of different size-classes is equ¬ 
ally interesting (sec Table XV). Practically in all the 
indicators of infrastructural devekpment, namely 
roads, banking facilities, and electric connection for 
domestic and industrial/commercial use, the large 
towns show a lower level of facility, in per capita 
terms, compared to. the small ar d medium-sized 
towns. This is also true for the large towns belonging 
to fast-medium and slow-growth categories. This 
means that, in spite of their better resource position, 
the large towns, in general, are not able to provide 
adequate infrastructural facilities to their total popu¬ 
lation in per capita terms. This can be attributed to 
the fact that a large section of the population living 
in slum areas and shanty settlements have no share 
in these facilities, and while the rest of the city 
population enjoy them at a fairly high level. This 
result in the per capita figure for the large towns 
(cities) working out to be low. These towns, however, 
are in a good position with regard to accessibility to 
administrative centres and transport network. 

The distribution of these facilities among the cities 
across different growth-categories reveals an interesting 
pattern. Between the fast- and slow-growing towns 
belonging to the large-size category, the former (i.e. 


fast-growing large towns) show an edge over the 
latter in terms of availability of roads, banking units, 
and electrical connections for domestic use. The fast¬ 
growing large towns also have the advantage of being 
close to railway stations or bus routes. Thus, among 
the large urban centres, it is the slow-growing 
towns that suffer more from the inadequacy of 
infrastructural facilities and inaccessibility to the 
transport system. A similar pattern is observed in the 
case of fast-growing and stagnating towns belonging 
to the small-size category. In case of all infrastructural 
facilities, such as roads, power, banking etc., the 
fast-growing towns exhibit a much higher base than 
their slow-growing counterparts within that catgory. 

Regarding proximity to adtninislra'ive towns, the 
pattern is not quite clear. The fast-growing small 
towns arc found to be a bit closer to the state head¬ 
quarters than the slow-growing small towns, but th<* 
opposite is true in the case of their proximity to 
class I cities. In the case of distance from district 
headquarters, there is little difference between the 
two types of towns within the category. 

In conclusion, we may say that, although large 
cities, on an average, exhibit a lower per capita level 
of infrastructural facilities—presumably due to a high 
incidence of slum and poor people—-the slow-growing 
large towns suffer more due to serious difxciencies in 
infrastructural facilities. In fact, both large and small 
towns of the fast-growing category enjoy a relatively 
better supply of road, power and banking facilities 
than their slow-growing counterparts. 

4.3.4. Civic Amenities in Different Categories of 
Urban Settlements : The distribution of civic amenities 
between large and small towns shows the same 
pattern as noted for infrastructural facilities (see 
Table XVI). With the exception of water supply, the 
small are in a better position in terms of housing and 
sanitation, and availability of educational, medical and 
recreational facilities per thousand population, as 
compared to the large towns. 

Between the fast-and slow-growing towns belong¬ 
ing to the large-size category, the fast-growing towns 
have a higher level of civic amenities for practically 
all services, the difference between the two being parti¬ 
cularly large for water supply, medical care and sani¬ 
tation facilities. The same is more or less true for 
the fast-growing towns belonging to the medium-size 
category as well. 

In the case of the slow-and fast-growing towns 
belonging to the small-size category, the relative posi¬ 
tion is not very clear. The fast-growing small towns 
have a larger number of latrines per thousand popula • 
tion, but the opposite is true for water supply and 
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medical facilities. And yet, in the case of other ser¬ 
vices, viz., housing, educational and recreational faci¬ 
lities, the difference between the two is marginal. The 
lower level of civic amenities in the case of fast-grow¬ 
ing small towns could be due to population pressure 
on existing facilities and the incapacity of the local 
governments to meet growing demand. 

4.4 Growth rate of Population and Industrial and 
Infrastructural Base of Administrative and Railway 
Towns 

4.4.0 It is postulated above that the administrative 
status of a city or town or its railway connection plays 
an important role in promoting economic activities and 
population growth. In the preceding section, we tried 
to examine this thesis by looking at the difference in 
the average distance of fast-anti slow-growing towns 
from administrative cities/towns and transport systems. 
In the present section, we analyse the importance of 
such places (i.e. administrative towns and railway 
stations) by computing average population growth 
figures, proportions of workers in manufacturing and 
tertiary activities, and level of infrastruc'ural facilities 
separately for towns with administrative headduaite 
and those with railway stations. The average 
figures for these towns when compared with the cor¬ 
responding figures for the other towns enable us to 
determine whether there is a clear pattern. This ana¬ 
lysis is attempted to strengthen the conclusions drawn 
in the earlier section. 

4.4.1 District vs. Non-district and Non-sub- 
divisional Towns : Table XVII which gives the 
average values for a selected set of socio-economic 
indicators for district headquarters and ‘other 
towns’ (other towns also exclude sub-divisional 
headquarters) reveals that the urban growth-rate of 
the district towns was relatively higher during six¬ 
ties and seventies as compared to that of other 
towns, the percentage difference being more pro¬ 
nounced during 1961—71 than in 1971—81. The 
relatively rapid growth in urban population could 
be attributed to the greater absorbtive capacity 
of the district towns, due to their diversified econo¬ 
mic base. The share of workers engaged in the 
non-primary sector is about 68.00 per cent, 
which is significantly higher than that of the ‘other 
towns’, viz., 58.00 per cent. The difference is more 
striking for trade and commerce and other services, 
which can be attributed to the generation of various 
forms of tertiary employment associated with 
district administration. By virtue of relatively 
developed secondary and tertiary activities and 
financial support from government, the district 
(owns also acquire a higher level of municipal 
income and expenditure per thousand population. 


Despite the better resource position, it is unfor¬ 
tunate that the district towns are not in a position 
to maintain a higher level of infrastructural and 
civic amenities (see Tables XVIII & XIX). In 
case of all the indicators of infrastructure and civic 
amenities such as roads, power, banking, water 
supply, housing, medical and recreational facilities, 
and educational services, the district towns exhibit 
lower values as compared to the other towns. From 
this one may infer that the district towns are unable 
to meet the growing demand for infrastructure and 
civic facilities due to their ever increasing migrant 
population. It is worthwhile to mention here that 
in the previous section, on the basis of an analysis 
of average values, lack of proper civic amenities and 
infrastructural services was noted as the major pro¬ 
blem of growth in the ease of large towns (cities) 
also. 

4.4.2 Sub-divisional vs. Non-sub-divisional Towns : 
Wc noticed above that district towns have a 
relatively well-developed secondary/tertiary sector 
compared to other towns, but that the opposite is 
true in the case of infrastructural and civic facili¬ 
ties. With a few exceptions, the same pattern 
seems to be emerging in case of sub-divisional and 
non-sub-divisional towns as well. The sub-divi¬ 
sional towns exhibit a faster population growth 
during the sixties and seventies compared to the 
non-sub-divisional towns, the difference being 
particularly large during sixties. This was noted to 
be the case for district headquarter towns as well. 
Furthermore, sub-divisional headquarter towns tend 
to have a diversified economic base, with about 
64.00 per cent of the workers engaged in secondary 
and tertiary activities, a level which is significantly 
higher than that in non-sub-divisional towns as 
well as for all urban centres in India. The opposite 
is, however, true for employment in the agricultural 
sector. Among the various secondary and tertiary 
activities, interesting variations exist between sub- 
divisional and non-sub-divisional towns. Unlike the 
district towns, the sub-divisional towns do not have 
an edge over the non-sub-divisional towns in the pro¬ 
portion of employment in non-household manufac¬ 
turing or construction activities. On the contrary, the 
proportion of employment in manufacturing industries 
is slightly higher in non-sub-divisional towns while 
it is nearly the same for construction. It is only 
in case of trade and commerce and other services 
that the sub-divisional towns have an edge over 
the non-sub-divisional towns. Thus one can argue 
that, while the manufacturing sector has developed 
in the district towns, which in turn is responsible 
for their fast demographic growth, the tertiation 
of the urban economy is the main feature of sub- 
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divisional towns. Tertiary activities connected with 
the administrative functions of the sub-divisional 
towns seem to be growing without a corresponding 
growth of the secondary sector. 

In the case of municipal finance, like the district 
towns, the sub-divisional towns report a higher level 
of income and expenditure over the non-sub-divi¬ 
sional towns (see Tabi.f. XIX). But despite the 
better financial position, the sub-divisional towns, in 
general, are not able to maintain a higher level of 
infrastructural facilities and civic amenities in terms 
of roads, water supply, power for industrial and 
commercial use, and medical, recreational and edu¬ 
cational services. The same was true for the dis¬ 
trict headquarters as well, as noted earlier. 
One can, therefore, argue that the supply of infra¬ 
structure and civic facilities has not kept pace with 
growing population in the sub-divisional towns also. 

The above analysis reveals that, between district 
and sub-divisional towns, the former show a signi¬ 
ficantly higher level of industrial activities. In fact, 
there appears to be a positive association of urban 
growth, industrial development and municipal finance 
with the hierarchy of administrative towns. As we 
move up in the administrative hierarchy, from non¬ 
sub-divisional towns to sub-divisional (non-district) 
towns and then to district towns, the average values 
of the indicators relating to the above-mentioned 
aspects increase rapidly, presumably due to the 
advantages associated with the administrative status 
of these towns. 

4.4.3 Growth Dynamics in Towns with and Without 
Railway Connection 

Let us now analyse the growth dynamics of 
towns with and without rail connection. The growth 
rate of population for towns with rail connection 
has been higher than for those without one during 
both the decades under consideration (see Table XX). 
This could be attributed to the more developed and 
diversified economic base of the towns with railway 
connection. With the exception of construction acti¬ 
vities, employment (as a proportion of total work¬ 
force) in all the non-primary activities is higher in 
these towns, the difference between towns with and 
without the railway connection being particularly high 
in the case of non-household manufacturing industries. 
But the opposite is true in case of agriculture and 
household industries as the towns with rail connec¬ 
tion show much less dependence on these two 
economic activities. 


The relatively strong secondary and tertiary sectors 
results in a much higher level of municipal finance in 
towns connected by railway than in those that are not 
The average municipal income as well as expenditure 
per thousand people is much higher in these towns 
compared to the others. It is also observed that the 
towns with rail connection are in general closer to 
the administrative centres viz. state, district or sub- 
divisional headquarters or a class 1 city (see Table 
XXI). They are, therefore, able to derive benefits 
from such locational proximity. 

The indicators of industrialisation, municipal finance, 
accessibility to the administrative centre etc., and 
those relating to infrastructure and civic amenities 
reveal two different patterns. While in case of 
sanitation and water supply, the towns with rail 
connection show higher average values, for roads, 
power, banking, housing, and medical, educational and 
recreational facilities per thousand population, these 
are much less than the towns lacking in a rail con¬ 
nection (sec Table XXI and XXII). This finding, 
once again, underlines the fact that, in general, the 
large towns, including the district and sub-divisional 
headquarters 'and towns on railway lines that have 
experienced fast urban growth in the recent past, suffer 
from deficiencies in basic civic amenities. 1'his 
calls for major government intervention in the context 
of providing civic amenities and economic infra¬ 
structure in small and medium towns to ensure a 
balanced urban industrial development. 

4.5 An analysis of Inter-dependencies among Size of 
Urban Centres and their Growth Rates with Select 
Socio-Economic Indicators 

4.5.0 In the preceding section we have tried to 
explain the differential growth of urban centres in 
different size-categories during the sixties and 
seventies, largely on the basis of the average values 
of selected socio-economic indicators. In the present 
section, we attempt a correlation analysis with the 
object of statistically testing the tentative conclusions 
derived in the earlier sections. The correlation co¬ 
efficients between (a) the growth rates of population 
and the selected indicators, and (b) the population size 
and the indicators, for the fast-, medium- and slow- 
growth towns have been computed. The values of 
correlation coefficients along with their level of signi- 
financc are given in Table XXIII to XVIII. 

4.5.1 The results, based on averages in sections 
4.2 and 4.3, indicated a more diversified economic 
structure for the fast-growing towns at the aggregate 
level as well as for the fast-growing towns in the large 
and small-size categories than for slow-growing 
towns. It was noted that the proportions of workers 
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m non-household manufacturing industries, trade and 
commerce were higher in the fast-compared to the 
slow-growing towns. The opposite was true for 
employment in agriculture and household industries. 

The correlation analysis confirms statistically most 
of these results at the aggregative level as well as 
for the fast-, medium- and slow-growing towns. At 
the aggregate level, urban growth rate bears a signi¬ 
ficant and negative relationship with the percentages 
of workers in agriculture (cultivators and agricultural 
labourers) and in household industries and, corres¬ 
pondingly, a positive relationship with the share of 
workers in non-household industries and construction 
in the sixties and with non-household industries and 
trade and commerce in the seventies. 

Between population growth and the proportion of 
employment in agriculture arid household industries 
for the towns belonging to the fast-, medium- and 
slow-growing categories, the correlation co-efficients 
work out as negative and significant. Within the 
non-agricuitural segment, the construction sector seems 
to be the major factor responsible for urban growth 
in the fast- and slow-growing towns during the 
sixties. During the seventies, however, non-household 
industries come to occupy the dominant position in 
the case of fast-growing towns, while trade and com¬ 
merce emerges as the main factor of urban growth 
in the slow-growing towns. So, whatever little urban 
growth is visible in the slow-growing towns, it is 
mainly due to the expansion of employment in trade 
and commerce and much less to expansion of non¬ 
household manufacturing industries. 

It must be mentioned that construction, which was 
an important urban activity during sixties, became less 
important during the seventies. This is presumably 
due to large construction activities being undertaken 
during Second and Third Five Year Plans and their 
decline under subsequent plans. Trade and 
commerce seems to have emerged as an important 
factor in urban growth during seventies, particularly 
in the towns belonging to the slow-growing category. 
The correlation results suggest that the impact of other 
services on urban growth was not significant during 
the sixties and seventies. Thus, with minor exceptions, 
the correlation results confirm the thesis that diversi¬ 
fication of economic activities, particularly those in 
favour of non-household industries, and trade and 
commerce, are major factors in urban growth during the 
sixties and seventies. 

4.5.2 The analysis of the average of the selected 
indicators revealed that the economic base in the large 
towns is stronger than in the small towns in India. 
The proportions of workers employed in non-household 


manufacturing industries and trade and commerce 
worked out to be much higher in the large towns 
at the aggregate level. This was also true for cities/ 
towns within both fast- and slow-growing categories. 
The opposite was true for agriculture and household 
industry (see 4.2 and 4.3). The correlation results 
confirm this proposition as the population of the 
urban centres bears a significant and positive relation 
wi'h the proportion of employment in non-household 
industry and trade and commerce and, correspondingly, 
a negative relation with the share of workers in 
agriculture and household industry. 'ITris relationship 
holds good at the aggregative level as well as for the 
(owns in the last- and slow-growing categories. 

Since the economic base of the large- and medium- 
size towns is more diversified than that of the small 
towns, it is no wonder that these two classes account 
for about sixty per cent of the fast- and medium- 
yrowth towns in India during the sixties and seventies. 
Against this, as many as three-fourths of the small 
towns have either experienced stagnation or low popu¬ 
lation growth due to their less-diversified economic 
base and higher dependence on agriculture. These 
results, thus, make a strong case for strengthening the 
manufacturing base and trade and commerce activities 
in small- and medium-size towns. With adequate 
expansion of manufacturing activities and their multi¬ 
plier effects, these towns should not only be able to 
absorb the immigrants from the rural areas but also 
reduce population pressure in the large cities in their 
neigh bou/ hood by slowing down their growth 
rates. 

4.5.3 In case of municipal finance, the results 
based on averages indicated a higher level of income 
and expenditure in per capita terms for the fast- as 
well as medium-growth towns. Further, between the 
large and small towns, the former had an edge over 
the latter, at least at the aggregate level. The cor¬ 
relation analysis.- however, does not support the thesis 
that, demographic growth of urban centre is positively 
related with per capita municipal income or expen¬ 
diture at the aggregative level, as also for the fast¬ 
growing citics/lowns. The correlation between size 
of urban centre and its municipal income or expendi¬ 
ture (per capita) also does not appear as significant 
at the aggregative level or for different size-classes. 
This is true for the fast-and medium-growth towns 
as well. There are, however, a few notable excep¬ 
tions. Population growth and per capita municipal 
income/expenditure correlate positively and significantly 
in the case of slow-growing towns. Also, the cor¬ 
relation between population size and municipal income/ 
expenditure is positive for these towns. From fill this, 
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it may be inferred that the small and (relatively) 
slow-growing towns belonging to the s low-growth 
category arc having serious problems duo to iheir 
poor municipal finances. This adversely affects their 
infrastructural facilities and civic amenities as has been 
observed below, and results in their low growth rate 
and small size. 

4.5.4 The average value of the proceeding section 
had suggested that fast- and medium-growth towns 
tend to have a higher level of infrastructural facilities 
in per capita terms. This is particularly so in the 
case of roads and power. Correlation analysis con¬ 
firms the positive relationship, but only for the electric 
connections for domestic use per thousand population 
at the aggregate level and for the slow-and medium- 
growth towns in the seventies. A positive relationship 
is also confirmed for electric connections for industrial 
and commercial use in medium-growth towns. For 
these towns, urban growth shows a positive and signi¬ 
ficant relationship with the number of domestic con¬ 
nections in the sixties. So the situation, in the case 
of electric connections for domestic use, seems to be 
better in the towns that experienced a higher growth 
rate of population. 

Apart from electric connections for domestic use, 
banking facilities has emerged as an important ele¬ 
ment of infrastructure explaining variations in urban 
growth during the seventies as it shows a significantly 
positive correlation with the latter. There are, how¬ 
ever, few notable exceptions that need to be mentioned 
here. The number of electric connections for industrial/ 
commercial use shows a negative correlation with urban 
growth for the slow-growing towns during the sixties 
ad for the fast-growing towns during the seventies. It 
appears that the fast-growing towns are experiencing 
shortages in the supply of power for industrial and 
commercial use presumably due to higher demand in 
these towns. Also, several of the large and fast¬ 
growing towns have followed a conscious policy of 
discouraging further industrial concentration in them 
and this may be responsible for the negative relation¬ 
ship. In slow-growing towns, however, the supply 
of power is very low, which is constraining their indus¬ 
trial and commercial growth. 

The correlation between population-size and infra¬ 
structural indicators arc generally insi gnific ant at the 
aggregative level. But they are positive for certain 
infrastructural components for the fast-and medium- 
growth towns, as was suggested by the analysis of the 
average values. Population size, however, bears a 
significant negative relationship with the number of 
banking units in fast-growing towns; the number of 
electric connections for domestic and industrial/ 
commercial use in medium-growth towns; and with 


road length, number of electric connections for domes¬ 
tic use, and banking units in slow-growth towns. The 
negative relationship between population size and 
infrastructural indicators is thus more prominent in the 
sk.w-growing towns. From this, one would infer that 
the large towns in the slow-growing category have very 
poor infrastructural facilities and this is responsible 
for their low industrial as well as population growth. 
The large towns arc in a much better position with 
respect to their average distance from administrative 
headquarter and the transport network, correlation co¬ 
efficients being negative and statistically significant in 
most cases during the sixties as well as the seventies. 
Proximity to an administrative centre and transport 
network can, therefore, be taken as a factor explaining 
higher levels of industrial development and demo¬ 
graphic growth in large towns and cities in India. 

4.5.5, In the case of civic amenities, the result 
based on averages had suggested a higher level of 
sanitation and water supply per thousand population 
in the fast-growing towns than in the slow-growing 
towns. However, the opposite is true for the other 
civic facilities, such as housing, and medical, educa¬ 
tional and recreational services. The positive relation¬ 
ship between urban growth and the level of water 
supply is well-confirmed at the aggregative level as well 
as for the fast-growing towns during the sixties as well 
as the seventies, and for medium-growth towns during 
the seventies. It may, therefore, be argued that domestic 
electric connections (as observed in the previous 
paragraph) and water supply are the two critical in¬ 
puts in urban development and small investments in 
these can improve industrial and population growth 
potential of the towns significantly. 

In the case of educational and medical services, the 
relationships between their per capita availability and 
urban growth size generally are negative, that reflect 
pressure of population in large and fast-growing towns. 
One can, therefore, postulate that, unless these con¬ 
straints are removed, it will be difficult to maintain 
high population growth in many of the fast-growing 
cities and towns. 

Regarding citiy size and civic amenities, the correla¬ 
tion coefficients, with some exceptions, work out as 
negative Jor the fast-, medium- and slow-growing 
towns. This negative relationship obtains in ease of 
a larger number of indicators for the slow-growing 
towns. This suggests that the large towns belonging 
to the slow-growth category have serious deficiencies in 
their civic amenities, which might provide an expla¬ 
nation for their slow growth. It would, therefore, be 
erroneous to concentrate investments only on the fast¬ 
growing towns for strengthening their civic amenities. 
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Empirical results show that, with improvements in the 
level of basic civic facilities, many of the currently 
languishing cities and towns may come out of their 
stagnating phase and record high or medium urban- 
industrial growth. 

4.6 Conclusion and Their Implications 

As stated at the outset, our main purpose in this 
chapter is to identify the economic and infrastruc¬ 
tural factors and civic amenities, that are responsi¬ 
ble for differential urban growth across different size 
and growth categories during the sixties and seventies. 
An attempt is made here to work out an appropriate 
policy of intervention in the process of urbanisation 
for promoting a balanced and healthy urban structure. 

The analysis of differential population growth 
across the size-categories of cities and towns reveals 
that the prevailing pattern of urban growth is closely 
associated with the pattern of industrialisation and 
infrastructural development. The economic base and 
infrastructural facilities in the fast-growing towns are 
distinctly different from those of the other towns. 
The economic base of the former is more diversified, 
as the proportions of workers engaged in non-house¬ 
hold manufacturing industries and trade and com¬ 
merce are much higher than in the slow-growing 
towns. The fast-growing towns, in general, are 
closer to the administrative headquarters and trans¬ 
port network and, consequently, are able to derive 
benefits from other towns and cities. These towns 
are also well-placed with respect to the per capita 
availability of certain infrastructural facilities such as 
protected water supply, banking units and power 
connections for domestic use. Compared to these, 
the economic base of the slow-growing towns is much 
less diversified, as they depend more on agriculture 
and traditional houshold industries. The base of 
the secondary and tertiary sector is very weak in 
these towns. They also lack in infrastructural faci¬ 
lities such as power (for domestic use), banking units 
towns are seriously handicapped as they arc generally 
located at long distances from the administrative 
cen'tres and railway stations. 

The economic factors responsible for differential 
urban growth at the aggregative level also determine 
the variation in the rates of growth for the towns 
within the large, medium and small-size-classes. In 
general, there is a positive association between the 
size of the town and the level of diversification of 
economic activities. The fast-growing towns belong¬ 
ing to both large and small size-classes have a more 


diversified economic structure than their slow-grow¬ 
ing counterparts. It must, however, be mentioned 
that the large towns arc able to maintain a higher 
population growth largely due to their well-developed, 
non-household manufacturing base. The small towns, 
on the other hand, are able to maintain a high popu¬ 
lation growth due to expansion in trade and com¬ 
merce, without a corresponding growth in the manu¬ 
facturing sector. 

From this, it may be inferred that a higher level 
of manufacturing and trade and commerce activities 
have been the main sources of urban growth in India 
during the sixties and seventies. Since the level of 
these (particulraly manufacturing) activities is much 
higher in large towns, it is no wonder that a very 
large proportion of these towns (cities) experienced 
fast population growth. As against this, a very small 
proportion of the small towns show more than a 
fifty per cent growth rate. In fact, the bulk of the 
stagnating towns (viz. about 75 per cent) belong to 
the small-size class, mainly due to their lcss-diversi- 
fied economic base. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that the manufacturing base of the small 
towns is developed to a certain extent to promote 
their growth. This result, thus, calls for a policy of 
dispersed industrial development to provide stability 
to the growth of small and medium towns. It sup¬ 
ports a strategy of promoting agro-based industriali¬ 
sation in small and medium towns. It must be men¬ 
tioned in this connection, that the fast-growing small 
towns suffer from serious inadequacy of infrastructural 
facilities. (In fact apart from these towns, many of 
the fast-growing large towns too are experiencing 
severe strains in their existing infrastructural facili¬ 
ties and civic amenities, particularly in power for 
industrial and commercial use and educational faci¬ 
lities that need to be strengthened.) It is, therefore, 
necessary to have a planned infrastructural develop¬ 
ment programme in small and medium towns along 
with a strategy for dispersed industrialisation. Such 
a policy will not only absorb the flow of people out- 
migrating from rural areas, but will in the process, 
also relieve population pressure in the large cities 
by diverting a section of the prospective inmigrants 
into these small towns. The basic objective of 
national urbanisation policy, therefore, need not be 
to discourage industrial and population growth in 
large cities. Their growth, however, would slow 
down automatically once programmes for infra¬ 
structural and industrial development in small and 
medium towns and large villages are undertaken with 
a perspective of balanced regional development. 
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5 

A Strategy for Industrial Dispersal and Balanced Urban 
Development 


5.1 Changes in the Sectoral Structure of the Indian 
Economy 

5.1.1 Tiie negative relationship between economic 
development and urban growth, as observed in the 
inter-state and intra-state analysis, suggests that the 
shift of workforce away from agriculture and the fast 
pace of urbanisation in the backward regions docs not 
represent a healthy trend. The decline in the depen¬ 
dence of male workers on agriculture by about one 
percentage point, from 64.7 in 1961 to 63.5 in 1981, 
as noted above, cannot, therefore, be claimed as a 
major achievement for the Indian economy, specially 
since the 1961 figure could be an overestimation 
arising out of definitional factors. 1 It is also some¬ 
what disturbing that, while the aggregative figures 
show a decline in the share of agricultural workers 
during 1961—81, the figures for both urban and rural 
areas show the opposite trend. Despite the rural and 
urban economies becoming more dependent on agri¬ 
culture in 1981 than in 1961, for the total economy 
the shift has been away from agriculture. This is be¬ 
cause the urban component has increased with the 
graduation of a number of villages into towns during 
this period. Finally, it is important that, although 
the 38th Round of the National Sample Survey 
records a decline of 6.4 percentage points in the 
share of agriculture, hunting etc. during 1972—83, 
the increase in the manufacturing component is only 
by one and a half percentage point. The rest of the 
workforce displaced from agriculture has been 
claimed by, (a) construction, (b) wholesale and 
retail trade, and (c) transport, storage and commu¬ 
nication. Undoubtedly all these three categories 
have a high incidence of low-productive informal 
employment. It is, therefore, not possible to hold 
that the decline in dependence on agriculture is a 
healthy symptom, reflecting a movement away from 
low-productive agriculture to high-productive indus¬ 
try. The rural-urban migration, can, therefore, be 

1 Sce Kundu (1985) 


partially explained in terms of falling labour pro¬ 
ductivity in agriculture and the absorption of displac¬ 
ed agricultural labour in low productive, urban, in¬ 
formal activities. 

5.1.2 (t is important to bear in mind that the share 
of non-farm activities in the total workforce has 
declined in the rural areas consistenly during 1961— 
81. The fall has been sharp also in the case of 
household manufacturing activities, its share in the 
total male workforce declining from 5.54 per cent 
in census year 1961 to to 3.37 per cent in 1971, 
and further to 3.18 per cent in 1981. On the other 
hand, activities with a high incidence of informal 
employment, viz. construction, transport & storage, 
and trade & commerce in the urban areas have grown 
selectively as may be inferred from the rise in their 
combined share in total workforce from 31.4 per cent 
in 1961 to 32.5 per cent in 1971. 

5.2 Urbanisation and the Growth of the Informal 
Sector 

5.2.1 The sex ratio (females per thousand males) 
in the urban areas has increased significantly which, 
besides a decline in female infant mortality, reflects 
a fall in male selectivity among the inter-censal im¬ 
migrants. The improvement in the sex ratio is par¬ 
ticularly impressive in the large cities with very low 
sex ratio. All this suggests a fast growth in informal 
activities in the urban areas and opening up of job 
opportunities there for women. Several micro-level 
studies for the metropolitan cities report a high com¬ 
ponent of female employment in informal activities 
in recent decades, much more than was observed in 
the past. 

5.2.2 The fast growth of the urban informal sector 
and its preference for cheap woman-labour is also 
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reflected in the fact that, while the unemployment rate 
for urban males increased perceptively from 27th 
round to the 38th Round of the NSS, both by weekly 
and daily employment status, the urban female un¬ 
employment rate came down significantly. It may 
also be noted that the share of self-employed persons 
among the total urban females declined from 48.4 
per cent in the 27th Round to 46.5 per cent in the 
38th Round and the percentage of regular wage and 
salaried workers came down from 27.9 to 26.2. The 
casual labour component, on the other hand, moved 
up significantly, from 23.7 per cent to 27.3 per cent 
during the above period. This trend is noted in case 
of urban male workers also. While the percentage 
of regular wage/salaricd workers came down from 
50.7 to 44.6, that of casual wage-earners moved up 
from 10.1 to 14.8 during the period 1972—83. All 
this suggests that, while agriculture and traditional 
industries have found it increasingly difficult to main¬ 
tain their relative share in the workforce, the low- 
productive, informal activities have grown quite fast, 
particularly in the urban areas, as a direct conse¬ 
quence of the supply of cheap labour in the informal 
labour market. 

5.3 Structural Shifts in the Economy and the Process 
of Urbanisation 

5.3.1 The analysis of the intersectoral shifts in the 
workforce and income provides certain interesting 
insights that have direct bearing on the national 
urbanisation policy. It has been mentioned above 
that the share of agriculture and allied activities in 
the net national product went down from 52.5 per 
cent in 1960/61 to 42.9 per cent in 1973/74, 
at 1960/61 prices, despite a rise in its share in the 
total workforce (also in the male workforce). The 
comparable inter-country figures published by the 
World Bank indicate that the share of agriculture in 
the national product in India declined drastically 
from 47.0 per cent in 1964/65 to 31 per cent in 
1984/85. The dependence of this sector on the 
workforce has, however, fallen only marginally dur¬ 
ing the seventies and early eighties, as discussed in 
the earlier section. This would imply a widening of 
the gap between productivity in the agricultural and 
non-agricultural sectors. Value added in agricul¬ 
ture increased by 2.7 per cent per annum during 
1965—80 while that in manufacturing increased by 

4.4 per cent during the same period and by 5.6 per 
cent during 1980-85. The corresponding growth 
estimates for the service sector arc 4.8 and 7.5 per 
cent respectively. All this has accentuated the dis¬ 
parity iu per capita income between the primary and 
secondary/tertiary sectors. 


5.3.2 It is clear that much of the expansion in the 
registered manufacturing and the organised service 
sector has been restricted to a few large urban cen¬ 
tres. The district and taluka headquarters have got 
a small share in it, and that too due to direct and 
indirect government support. The urban-rural income 
gap in per capita terms has widened as a result of 
the concentration of organised industrial and tertiary 
activities in the large cities. The ratio of urban to 
rural per capita income was 1.56 in 1950/51, which 
went up to 1.8 in 1970/71. The ratio moved up 
further to 2.7 in 1980/81. When we consider 
urban-rural differentials in terms of economic infra- 
s*meture and social amenities, the gaps are seen to be 
much more alarming. 

5.3.3 Rural-urban migration in the face of grow¬ 
ing rural-urban disparity has been taken as a move¬ 
ment of labour from low-productive to high-produc¬ 
tive occupations, the spatial manifestation of this pro¬ 
cess being rapid urbanisation. Such facile generali¬ 
sations can be misleading in the Indian context. This 
is because the growth of employment in the organised 
manufacturing and formal tertiary sectors has been 
slow and selective. Much of the displaced labour 
from agriculture has sought absorption in the un¬ 
organised-tertiary sectors in the urban economy. If, 
despite the low wage rate prevailing in this un¬ 
organised labour market, the share of the tertiary 
sector in the net national product has increased, it 
is because the growth of income in the organised 
tertiary sector both public and private, has been 
phenomenal. The inequality in income within the 
industrial and tertiary sectors has thus increased very 
significantly. 

5.3.4 It is well known that the increase in the 
capital-labour ratio and the general scarcity of in- 
vestible resources are inhibiting the growth of em¬ 
ployment in the formal segments of the economy. 
Labour absorption, even at the subsistence wage rate, 
in various urban informal activities, on the other 
hand, is reaching saturation levels. There is thus 
not much hope for substantial transfer of workers 
from agriculture to non-agricultural sectors, unless 
the strategy of industrialisation changes in favour of 
producing mass consumption goods for which there 
is a growing demand and the production of which 
generally permits the use of labour-intensive tech¬ 
nology. 

5.4 Seventh Five Year Plan ami the Strategy for 
Urban Industrial Development 

5.4.1 The ‘central concern’ of the development 
strategy and the programmes of employment gene¬ 
ration of the Seventh Five Year Plan has been 
‘removal of poverty’. The Plan envisages reduction 
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in the percentage of people below the poverty line at 
a much faster rate than in the past—from 39.9 to 

28.2 and from 27.7 to 19.3 in rural and urban areas 
respectively during the plan period. This would call 
for a massive programme for additional employment 
generation to the tune of 40 million standard person- 
years, a substantial part of which will have to be in 
the rural areas. Various anti-poverty programmes 
are being ‘designed to supplement and strengthen the 
favourable impact of faster agricultural growth on 
the level of living of the rural poor’. These are de¬ 
signed specifically to create additional employment 
opportunities in on-farm and off-farm activities and 
to provide infrastructural facilities and public ameni¬ 
ties in the rural areas. The Plan recognises that the 
Major task ahead is to integrate various beneficiary 
oriented programmes, sectoral programmes and area 
development schemes into a consistent design of 
comprehensive development. 

5.4.2 The Seventh Plan stresses the point that 
‘even with a high rate of industrial growth, the excess 
rural population cannot be fully absorbed in the 
organised industrial sector and additional employment 
has to be generated in rural areas through intensifica¬ 
tion of agriculture and village and rural industries, 
diversification of rural economic activity and a large 
programme of construction and capital formation. 

5.4.3 The thrust of the development strategy for 
removal of poverty must, therefore, be on rural deve¬ 
lopment and generation of employment in rural areas 
at a reasonable level of productivity. A shift in 
planning priority in favour of rural development is 
imperative also in view of the fact that the urban- 
rural income ratio in per capita terms has gone up 
significantly during 1951—81 as noted a little earlier. 
The ratio is projected to go up further to 3.34 by 
1994/95 by the Task Forces on Housing and Urban 
Development set up by the Planning Commission, 
even with an optimistic assumption regarding the 
growth of agricultural income and rural industries. To 
contain the growing rural-urban inequality, both in 
terms of income and level of public utilities, it is 
important that an appropriate settlement strategy be 
designed and implemented. It is important that 
industrial employment is generated at a large number 
of growth centres—large villages and small towns— 
and the basic public amenities made available and 
acceessiblc to the entire countryside through a network 
of these centres. 

5.4.4 Two interrelated issues pertaining to the 
supply and demand sides of income generation in the 
rural areas become relevant in the context of the 
strategy of dispersed industrialisation. First, what 
kind of infrastructural components and industrial units 
can be located in small towns and central villages to 


genera*e employment for the local population without 
compromising too much on the issue of economic effi¬ 
ciency ? Second, what commodities and services 
would be demanded by the rural population when 
*heir incomes start rising and what could be the 
direct and indirect effect (through sectoral interdepen¬ 
dencies) of this increase on the total production in 
different sectors of the economy? The success of the 
strategy of industrial dispersal would depend on how 
best the technological linkages among industries are 
transformed into spatial interdependencies. This 
implies that the strategy of dispersed industrialisation 
would necessitate the creation of a hierarchic settle¬ 
ment structure and government must play a major role 
in bringing about »his optimal settlement hierarchy. 

5.5 Impact of Demand Increase in Different Sectors 
on Agriculture 

5.5.1 A recent study by Ghosh (1987), Measure- 
ment of the Impact of Agricultural Output on the 
Market for Manufacture, lends interesting insights into 
the na'ure of rural-urban interdependencies. The 
analysis in the study has been carried out within an 
input-output framework in order to capture the direct, 
indirect and induced effects of unit change in final 
demand in different sectors of the economy. A par¬ 
tially closed model, which treats the households 
dependent on agriculture and those dependent on 
manufacturing as two distinct sectors supplying labour 
to the economy, has been employed to estimate the 
impact coefficients. The analysis helps in identifying 
sectors with high agricultural income multipliers— 
sectors in which unit increase in final demand results 
in high increase (total) in agricultural income. 

5.5.2 The study by Ghosh shows that agro-based 
industries like Sugar and Gur, Jute Textiles, Animal 
Husbandry, Vegetable Oil, Other Food Products, Cot¬ 
ton Textiles, leather and Leather Products, and 
Forestry generate high agricultural income. This is 
evidently because the inputs for these industries come 
from agriculture and also because a high proportion of 
the income earned by the workers in these industries 
is spent on food and other prod,nets of agriculture. 

5.6 Impact of Agricultural Income on Other Sectors 

5.6.1 The same framework with some variation in 

the model can be used to determine the impact of 
unit increase in agricultural income on the production 
levels of different sectors. It is interesting that the 
industries identified in the preceding section (5.5) as 
having strong backward (supply) linkages with agri¬ 
culture also turn up as having significant forward 
(demand) linkages. The industries that top the list- 
are ‘Other Food Products, Cotton Textiles, Other 
Textiles, Sugar and Gur, Forestry and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry. The results confirm that agro-based industries 
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arc largely affected by the demands from agricultural 
income earners’. 

The demand linkages of agriculture with household 
based food-processing or other consumer goods 
industries is understandable. At the present level of 
standard of living in the country, much of the income 
from ‘primary sector goes to satisfy unsatieted 
demands’ from sectors mainly producing basic infra¬ 
structural services, public amenities, food, beverages 
and clothing. 

A recent survey conducted by Hindusthan Lever 
Ltd. (1983) confirms this conclusion. Tt reveals that 
rural income has grown significantly during the late 
seventies and early eighties and that this has created 
demand for various types of food products and com¬ 
modities for daily use. Tt is important to note that 
Hindusthan Lever already have about 3500 stockist 
located in towns with population up to 20,000 for 
distribution of their various consumption goods and 
are proposing to strengthen their rural marketing 
network on the basis of their market survey. 

5.6.2 The study by Ghosh demonstrates that the 
biggest pressure of demand’ generated through agri¬ 
cultural income would be on infrastructural services. 
Tt is noted that a large share of the total demand 
created through increased agricultural income is 
claimed by ‘railway, other transport and other services 
including medical, education, recreation etc.’ Ghosh 
rightly observes that “it is somewhat strange that in 
the current discussion on the generation of demand 
from agriculture, this largest chunk has been generally 
overlooked”. One cap, therefore, argue that invest¬ 
ments in infrastructural facilities serving small towns 
and rural areas, would have to be increased sufcstarv- 
tmtly ns an input in the development process to meet 
the demands of the rural population generated through 
their increased income. The Seventh Plan does 
recognise the need for increased allocation of resou¬ 
rces for the development of economic infrastructure 
and public services like the health, education, housing, 
sanitation etc. The Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission notes in the Preface to the Seventh Plan 
document that ‘because of their critical importance 
in sustaining the growth process, particular attention 
has been paid to raising the capability of the infra¬ 
structure and human resource development with 
substantial increases in the proportion of outlays for 
these two sectors, as compared to the Sixth Plan.’ 

5.6.3 A few manufacturing industries come third 
in order of importance in generation of demand for 
their products as a result of increase in agricultural 
income. Among these are man-made fibre, Chemicals’ 
(including matches, inedible oil, etc.). Drugs and 


Cosmetics and Non-metallic Mineral Products, that 
meet a substantial portion of the demand generated 
through increase in agricultural income. These 
industries, in their highly aggregated from, do not 
give an idea of the specific commodities for which 
demand goes up consequent on a rise in agricultural 
income. Using the disaggregated data for different 
commodities, one can argue that demand for com¬ 
modities like clocks and watches, bicycles, soaps, 
pots and pans, kitchen utensils etc. have gone up in 
recent years in the rural areas. Industrial units pro¬ 
ducing these items do not generally gain much from 
economies of scale and could easily be located in small 
towns or central villages, provided adequate market¬ 
ing support is made available to them. 

5.6.4 One point that Ghosh study brings out 
quite sharply that the consumption pattern of city 
dewcllers is different from that of the rural popula¬ 
tion. While increases in urban income can possibly 
support the growth of the modern industrial sector, 
the same is not true of increases in rural income. 
Consequently, a substantial rise in the income level 
of the rural population would invariably lead to 
major changes in the output mix of the industrial 
sector. A large majority of the currently stagnating 
industries producing semi-luxury items like electrical 
of electronic goods, cars, motorcycles, books and 
stationery, etc. arc unlikely to get much demand 
support in the process of agricultural development. 

5.7 One can thus conclude that, to ensure a 
sustained growth of the industrial sector together 
with substantial employment and income-generation 
in rural areas resulting in reduction of rural-urban 
inequality, it is important that the sectoral and 
spatial distributions of industries are modified. The 
emphasis must shift in favour of small-sector, house¬ 
hold-based, mass-consumption goods that can be pro¬ 
duced in a dispersed manner, without much capital 
investment. Luckily, most of these industries are 
highly labour-intensive and, therefore, meet the twin 
objectives of catering to rural demand and generating 
employment for the semi-skilled kibourforcc in the 
countryside. This seems to be the only viable 
strategy for attaining the objective of eradication of 
poverty in the next fifteen to twenty years. The 
Seventh Plan recognises the need for adopting this 
approach, observing that ‘the increase in the spending 
power of poor households will lead to a more rapid 
expansion in the demand for mass consumption 
goods, most particularly foodgrains, clothing and 
shelter.’ This strategy also requires that special 
attention be paid to increasing the production of 
foodgrains, edible oils, sugar, textiles, cooking fuel 
and the articles of mass consumption.’ 
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Policy Perspectives 


6.0 The conclusions derived from the statistical 
analysis in the various chapters of this study have 
been set out at the ends of the chapters, along with 
certain generalisations and their policy implications. 
A few specific recommendations emerging from this 
analyses in the context of evolving a national urbani¬ 
sation policy are, however, given below. 

6.1 The recent changes in the structure of the 
rural economy and the emergence and ‘hist’ growth 
of a large number of urban centres spread all over 
the country, as noted by the National Commission 
on Urbanisation (NCU) and the implications of which 
are discussed in Chapter III of the present study, 
should make the policy planners optimistic about 
the possibility of urban—industrial dispersal in India. 
The Taskforce on Housing and Urban Development 
did not consider any significant increase in manufac¬ 
turing workforce in the rural areas as feasible and 
projected that the percentage of workers engaged in 
the secondary sector (in the rural areas) would go 
up from 6.5 per cent in 1981 to only 7 per cent in 
2001. Correspondingly, the percentage of workers 
in the primary sector, was estimated, to go down 
from 83 per cent to 78 per cent during this period. 
The data thrown up by the 38th Round of the 
National Sample Survey reveals that the dependence 
of the workforce on agriculture in the rural areas 
was as low as 78 per cent in 1982/83 and the 
growth of the manufacturing sector was much faster 
than had been considered feasible. In fact, the 
process of sectoral diversification within the rural 
economy was much stronger than in the urban eco¬ 
nomy. It is, therefore, recommended that this pro¬ 
cess should be strengthened through dispersal of 
critical industrial infrastructure in srpall towns and 
large villages. This in turn would support the agra¬ 
rian economy in the region and help the process of 
rural—urban transformation. 

6.2 The proposal for ‘harnessing the potential of 
all or some of the 555 fast-growing towns’ is 


welcome, but would be inadequate ‘to bring about, a 
desirable and healthy pattern of urbanisation’, as 
has been proposed by the NCU. A few among the 
currently fast-growing towns do not have the mini¬ 
mum development potential and their growth during 
1971—81 can be explained in terms of random or 
transient factors. There are, on the other hand, 
several centres with long-term growth potential that 
did not experience population growth above the 
national average during the seventies. A ‘positive 
policy of intervention’ must, therefore, have a larger 
canvass. The present study suggests that a set of 
about 2000 to 2500 towns, with less than one lakh 
population each, must be identified as nodes to re¬ 
ceive infrastructural investment. The selection of 
the towns, identification of the infrasturctural compo¬ 
nents to be provided, designing of the schemes etc., 
can be done appropriately only at the state level. 

6.3 Power (electric connections), railway station, 
bus route and administrative status of a settlement (as 
district or taluka headquarters) emerge as significant 
infrastructural parameters promoting urban growth. It 
is, therefore, important that, in the determination of 
the growth potential (to be used in the selection of 
the nodes), these factors are given due weightage. The 
infrastructural provision, however, would have to be 
different in towns in different regions, depending on 
their resource base, labour force structure and other 
socio-economic factors. 

6.4 Industrialisation goes hand in hand with urban 
.growth in the case of class I cities (other than the 
metropolitan cities) in India. Tt was noted that, in 
several large cities and towns, population growth has 
slowed down due to sluggish growth of the manufac¬ 
turing sector, which can be attributed to faulty policies 
of the central, state and local governments. Tt is 
indeed true that the organised industrial sector will 
continue to get concentrated in large towns and their 
immediate hindcrland. It should, therefore, be possi¬ 
ble to identify one hundred new centres of future 
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industrial (medium and large industries) concentra¬ 
tion, spread all over the country, selected so as to 
ensure that each has a population between fifty thou¬ 
sand and one lakh and that none is in close proximity 
to a developed industrial centre, as was proposed 
by the National Commission for the Development of 
Backward Areas (NCDBA)). Drastic, and ad hoc, 
measures to take industries out to small and medium 
towns might adversely affect the overall growth of 
the industrial sector. Tt is, therefore, suggested that 
massive subsidies in land, infrastructure and public 
amenities enjoyed by the people and industries in 
large cities should be withdrawn in a phased man¬ 
ner, so that the industrialists find it economic to 
locate their units in the proposed industrial centres 
in backward regions to take advantage of capital sub¬ 
sidy and infrastructural facilities available there. 

6.5 The metropolitan cities will continue to re¬ 
ceive a large proportion of the rural migrants, al¬ 
though this would slow down a bit, as indicated by 
the recent trend. It is indeed true that these cities 
are increasingly acquiring a residential character, with 
rapid expansion of trade (retail) and commerce and 
o'her tertiary activities and, as a result, are not criti¬ 
cally dependent on the growth of the organised indus¬ 
tries. The basic impetus to their growth comes from 
tertiary activities, belonging mostly to ihe unorganised 
sector. These cities must receive grants from the 
central or state governments to improve their infras¬ 
tructure and civic amenities in slum areas and low- 
income localities. Tt must, however, be mentioned 
that., despite much noise and the demand made for 
more funds for these cities, the problem here is not 
so much of the average level of the facilities but their 
distribution. Major programmes for improvement in 
the living environment, including water supply, sanita¬ 
tion, medical and educational facilities, mus* be under¬ 
taken. These programmes should, however, demons¬ 
trate how they propose to improve the availability or 
access to these facilities for the poor, to qualify for 
financial help from the central or state government. 

6.6 The fast growth of small towns and emergence 
of new towns in the backward regions is the most im¬ 
portant feature of urbanisation in the country. Tt is 
also important to note that the growth rates of these 
towns have been highly unstable over time and these 
have shown high cross-sectional variability. The 
correlation results indicate that it is not the growth of 
manufacturing hut that of trade and commerce and 
tertiary activities, associated with district or taluka 
administration, that explain the growth of these towns 
during the sixties and seventies. ‘Harnessing the 
potential’ of these towns is, therefore, possible only 
if, together with the tertiary sector, the growth of the 


manufacturing sector is also promoted. Several 
macro and micro-level studies reveal that there is a 
big demand for a number of non agricultural commo¬ 
dities like soap, matches, rope, utensils, agricultural 
implements, cycle parts and different types of services 
in the rural areas, together with the demand for 
economic infrastructure and public amenities like 
medical and educational facilities. The demand is 
likely to grow in future and several large industrial 
groups, including some of the multinationals, are enter¬ 
ing the rural market to tap the demand for hasic con¬ 
sumer goods. The production processes in case of 
most of these commodities do not benefit much from 
economies of scale and, with reasonable investment 
in critical infrastructures and some amount of techni¬ 
cal and marketing support in the initial years, many 
of these items can be produced locally. Unless the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
and other employment generation schemes in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan are backed by an industriali¬ 
sation policy in favour of these growth centres, much 
of the income generated within the rural economy 
will be drained out and the programmes will fail to 
make any long-term impact on the region. 

6.7 The fast-growing small and medium towns are 
in an extremely precarious position with regard to 
municipal finance. There are some 476 towns with 
population below one hundred thousand in 1981 that 
have experienced a growth ’•ate of over fifty per cent 
during the sixties or the seventies. This rapid demo¬ 
graphic expansion has put immense pressure on then- 
limited infrastructure and public amenities, resulting 
in miserable living condition in many of these towns 
which will restrict their population absorptive capacity 
in future years. It is, therefore, recommended that 
the Central Government should transfer substantial 
funds to the States, through the Finance Commission 
or the Planning Commission, to be passed down to 
the local governments for their current as well as 
capital expenditure. 

6.8 Housing for the poor must be taken up as a 
major area of intervention by government for chang¬ 
ing the pattern of urban growth. In large cities, gov¬ 
ernment should initiate major house-construction pro¬ 
grammes, both for rental and ownership purposes, 
for low-income and economically weaker sections of 
population, through agencies it sponsors or controls. 
Individuals and private builders should be encouraged 
to participate in house construction activity but not in 
land speculation. Government, therefore, should create 
public-sector organisations that can procure and dis¬ 
burse land within and around the metropolitan cities 
and keep control over prices and rents of residential 
and non-residential premises belonging to the private 
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sector. It is indeed true that our experience of pub¬ 
lic sector involvement in housing has not been very 
encouraging but that is no reason why private entre¬ 
preneurs should be allowed to amass monumental pro¬ 
fits through land speculation, in a situation wherein 
the value of metropolitan land is increasing very fast 
due to massive government investment and subsidies. 

In the case of small and medium towns that, on 
an average, enjoy a low level of governmental subsidy 
in basic social amenities, the problem of land specula¬ 
tion is not very serious. Here, an appropriate envi¬ 


ronment should be created to encourage participation 
of the private and cooperative sectors in house build¬ 
ing activity, with government control over housing 
for the urban poor. A certain amount of subsidy 
for well-identified groups of poor should not be ruled 
out, in large as well as in small towns. 

6.9 Lastly, we recommend that the allocation for 
urban development and housing, as a proportion to 
the total public sector outlay, be increased substantial¬ 
ly to make meaningful intervention in the process of 
urbanisation possible. 
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Tablf I 


Number of Urban 

Centres in Different Censuses, 1951-81, in 

Selected. States of India 



State 

1951 

1961 

1971 

U81. 

1. Andhra Pradesh .... 

. 278 

212 

207 

234 

2. Bihar. 

. 102 

132 

161 

179 

3. Gujarat ...... 

. 231 

167 

200 

220 

4. Haryana ..... 

. 62 

61 

65 

77 

5. Himachal Pradesh .... 

. 29 

29 

35 

46 

6. Karnataka ..... 

. 286 

219 

230 

250 

7. Kerala . 

. 94 

92 

88 

85 

8. Madhya Pradesh .... 

. 194 

208 

232 

303 

9. Maharashtra. 

. 373 

239 

257 

276 

10. Orissa ...... 

. 39 

60 

78 

103 

11. Punjab 

. Ill 

107 

106 

134 

12. Rajasthan. 

. 220 

141 

151 

195 

13. Uttar Pradesh. 

. 462 

244 

293 

659 

14. West Bengal. 

. 84 

119 

134 

130 

INDIA .... 

. 2,844 

2,330 

2,531 

3,245 

Notes: 1. The figures for India exclude Assam and Jammu & Kashmir for which census was not conducted together 

with the other 

States in 1981. 





2 . States with populations of less than four million have been excluded from the study. 



3. Urban agglomerations have been considered as single urban units and, consequently, the figures reported in the table for 

the years 1951, 1961 and 1971 

are lower than the corresponding figures 

in respective census volumes. 



Table IT 

Growth Rates of Population of Urban Centres in Different Size-Categories daring 1961—71 

State T II HI IV V 

VI 

AH 

Urban 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


41 .38 

19.12 

31.21 

27.74 

28.18 

14.98 

33 .28 

2. Assam 

. 

45.00 

37.39 

56.61 

35.74 

46.90 

49.62 

47.6 S 

3. Bihar 

« * . . 

24.74 

21.40 

20.87 

33.50 

43.50 

27.04 

26 .70 

4. Gujarat 

. 

45 .03 

28 .43 

28 .22 

21.23 

24.80 

18.14 

34.0 9 

5. Haryana 


—2.89 

31 .80 

41 .59 

41.71 

32.72 

33.46 

33.47 

6. Himachal Pradesh 



— 

29.98 

12.55 

43 .37 

14.95 

25.17 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 


47.73 

- 

29.81 

39.42 

42.53 

41.82 

45 .06 

8. Karnataka . 


39 .92 

24.51 

25 .61 

25 .59 

27 .39 

22.58 

30.81 

9. Kerala 


31 .28 

—5 .90 

5.72 

34.65 

—1 .70 

66.14 

14.69 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 


45 .78 

51 .11 

41.63 

38.86 

31.77 

40.70 

41.66 

11. Maharashtra 


41 .25 

41.47 

28 .93 

29.12 

30.01 

23 .46 

37.59 

12. Orissa 


40.63 

38 .47 

71 .02 

43.88 

40.93 

59.80 

47.48 

13. Punjab 


32.55 

32.80 

15.55 

21.09 

21.73 

21.04 

24.83 

14. Rajasthan . 


41 .75 

35 .83 

32 .68 

26.21 

30.17 

36.63 

34.69 

15. Tamil Nadu 


34.55 

35.49 

33 .62 

.34 .45 

1 .78 

24.64 

31 .75 

16. Uttar Pradesh 


25 .38 

25 .13 

26.26 

22.85 

30 .25 

76.63 

25.72 

17. West Bengal 


15.23 

26 .66 

42 .96 

26.89 

24.92 

32.79 

32.06 

Urban India 


35.10 

31 .86 

30.31 

29.38 

.30.19 

32.68 

23 .51 

Growth rate of urban India 

during 1951-61 

33 .28 

22.48 

24 .23 

21 .72 

18 .26 

25 .32 

26 .30 
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Table UI 

gtiitc-nisc Distribution of Urban, Centres and JJrbau Populations in. India .1971 spiel,!?#} 


State 




Urban Centres 
per 1,000 sq. 
km 

Urban centres 
per 10,00,000 
rural popu¬ 
lation 

% or urban 
to rural popu¬ 
lation 1971 

% of urban 
to rural popu¬ 
lation 1981 

Growth rate 
of population 
in existing 
urban centres, 
1971-81 

1. Andhra Pradesh 




0.81 

6.38 

23 .94 

30.28 

44.52 

2. Assam 




0.74 

5.43 

9.73 

— 

_ 

3. Bihar 




1.16 

3.98 

11.11 

14.23 

51.95 

4. Gujarat 




1.10 

11.45 

39.04 

45.10 

42.92 

5. Haryana 




1.47 

7.86 

21.45 

28.14 

55.37 

6. Himachal Pradesh 




0.65 

11.18 

7.52 

8.37 

19,02 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 




0.20 

11.98 

22.83 

-- 

— 

8. Karnataka 




1.28 

11 .05 

32.11 

40.68 

51.62 

9. Kerala 




2.26 

4.92 

19 .39 

23.12 

27.34 

10. Madhya Pradesh 




0.56 

7.17 

19.46 

25.48 

50.22 

11. Maharashtra 




0.94 

8.33 

45.28 

53.91 

39.57 

12. Manipur 




0.36 

8.59 

15.19 

35 .95 

55.07 

13. Meghalaya . 




0.27 

6.94 

17.02 

21.99 

40.99 

14. Nagaland . 




0.18 

6.45 

11.05 

18.40 

-- 

15. Orissa 




0.52 

4.03 

9.18 

13.40 

51.62 

16. Punjab 




2.14 

10.45 

31.12 

38.55 

37.45 

17. Rajasthan 




0.46 

7.40 

21.41 

26.48 

47.74 

18. Tamil Nadu 




3.37 

15.28 

43 .38 

49.21 

28.88 

19. Tripura 




0.57 

4.30 

11.65 

12.34 

31.17 

20. Uttar Pradesh 




1.10 

4.28 

16.31 

21.97 

35.99 

21. West Bengal 




2.54 

6.69 

32.89 

36.04 

29.14 

INDIA 

. 

• 

• 

0.95 

7.12 

24.85 

31.12 

39.56 


Note: Growth rate in the last column lias been calculated by taking only those settlements that were identified, as urban in 
1971. The towns declassified in 1981 are also excluded as their population for the year 1981 are not available. 


Table IV 

Statcwisc Growth Rates of Urban Population 


State 


(per cent per year) 



All Towns 


Towns above 20,000 only 

1951—61 

1961—71 

1971—81 

1951—61 

1961—71 1971—81 

1.5 

2.9 

4.0 

3.5 

3 .9 5.0 

4.1 

3.7 

4.4 

4.8 

4.1 5.4 

1 .8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3 .6 4.2 

3.1 

3.1 

4.8 

4.4 

3.9 5.2 

1,7 

3.1 

4.2 

3.5 

3.8 5.3 

4.0 

3.9 

4.6 

4.6 

5.0 4.8 

2.0 

3.5 

3.4 

3.6 

4.0 3 .8 

6.5 

5.2 

5.3 

7.4 

7 .9 6.0 

2.6 

2.3 

3.7 

3.9 

2.6 4.1 

1.1 

3.3 

4.6 

2.8 

4.3 5.4 

2.1 

3.3 

2.5 

6.1 

4.3 2.9 

0.9 

2.7 

4.9 

2.9 

2.9 3 .9 

3.1 

2.5 

2.8 

3 .3 

2.7 3.1 

2.33 

3.26 

2.85 

3 ,59 

3.85 4.18 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Bihar 

3. Gujarat 

4. Haryana . 

5. Karnataka 

6. Madhya Pradesh 

7. Maharashtra 

8- Orissa 

9- Punjab 

10. Rajasthan 

11. Tamil Nadu 

12. Uttar Prauesh 

13. West Bengal 

INDIA 

Notes : I . The table includes all 

2. The growth rates for the country in the last row excludes the states of Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. 

Sound!: Task Forces on Housing an! Urban Development : Report of the Task Force on Planning of Urban Development, Plan- 


states with total population greater than ten million in 1971 but excludes Kerala and Assam. 


ning Commission, Government of India. 
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Table v 


Select Demographic Characteristics of the Districts and the Regions Studied by the National Institute of Urban 

Affairs Project (1984) 


District 




Growth 
rate of total 
population 
(1971-81) 

(N) 

Growth 
rate of urban 
population 
(1971-81) 

(N) 

Level of 

urbanisation 

Density of 

1971 

1981 

lation (1981) 

STUDY AREA I 




27.84 

50.20 

21.60 

25.37 

387 

Ambala 




4-27.47 

+34.42 

31.39 

31 .10 

365 

Kurukshetra. 




-1-30.21 

+38.89 

15.52 

16.56 

300 

Patiala 




+28 .95 

■1-46.20 

26.12 

29.61 

341 

Sangrur 




+22.56 

+38 .08 

20.31 

22 . 88 

275 

Saharanpur 




+ 30.12 

+ 48.89 

23 .50 

27.07 

478 

Muzaffarnagar 




+26.97 

+ 98.16 

13.86 

21 .63 

548 

STUDY AREA TI 




23 .85 

75.82 

4.92 

6.99 

617 

Gorakhpur . 




+ 24.93 

+66.91 

7.90 

10.56 

650 

Deoria 




+24.00 

-|-78 .46 

2.96 

6.64 

640 

Paschim Champaran 




+23 .98 

+23 .37 

7.38 

7.35 

376 

Purba Champaran. 




+24.11 

+67.09 

3.45 

4.65 

612 

Gopaiganj . 




+22.94 

+ 131.29 

2.65 

4.98 

670 

Siwan 




+21.61 

+51.19 

3.54 

4.41 

801 

STUDY AREA HI . 




29.58 

54.31 

28.29 

33.69 

187 

Thane 




+46.38 

+79.27 

36.23 

44.38 

349 

Pune 

» » • 



+ 30.97 

•1 48.15 

41.84 

47.33 

266 

Ahmadnagar 




+19.48 

+ 39.93 

11 .08 

12.98 

159 

Nasik 




+26 .01 

+ 36.74 

28. 64 

31 .08 

192 

Aurangabad 




+23 .82 

1-63.78 

16.06 

18.76 

150 

STUDY AREA IV . 




20.85 

70.71 

13.12 

18.53 

149 

Raipur 




+ 17.67 

+63 .00 

12.44 

17.23 

145 

Durg 




+28.64 

+ 100.59 

20.40 

31 .80 

221 

Rajnandgaon 




+ 17.50 

+47.98 

9.82 

12.36 

105 

Bilaspur 




+20.94 

+54.70 

10.82 

13.84 

148 











Table Vj 


Arerage of tha City/IWa Grayth-rates in Different Size-Classes 1961— 

N 

71(a) ud 1971—§i(b) 

N 



States 


i 

11 

Ill 

IV 

V &VI 

Andhra Pradesh 

. . . . a 

3710 

30-49 

33-41 

30-03 

31 -52 


b 

45-98 

45-64 

43-24 

46-38 

37-78 

Bihar. 

. . . . a 

44-40 

20-38 

24-81 

27-45 

34.51 


b 

59S7 

41 -43 

46-77 

39-31 

62-40 

Ouja r at .... 

. » . . a 

46-08 

28-75 

27-75 

27-49 

27-82 


b 

45-97 

30 -46 

32-75 

25-82 

24-88 

Haryana .... 

. . . . a 

2-41 

44-43 

35-99 

40-36 

29-98 


b 

93-38 

52-63 

39-58 

32-95 

44-72 

Himachal Pradesh 

. . , . a 

— 

29-98 

— 

10-59 

25.44 


b 

— 

27-29 

— 2-49 

24-16 

24 15 

Kam i taka .... 

a 

30-63 

41 -10 

32-56 

26-85 

29-49 


b 

44-82 

44 11 

36 -07 

32-32 

35 -27 

Keraia .... 

. * . . a 

48-86 

19 -40 

15-58 

57-57 

97 -61 


b 

13.99 

40.53 

20.14 

92-45 

19-07 

Madhya Pradesh 

, 4 . . a 

47-70 

38-60 

42-19 

37-24 

34-11 


b 

46-36 

42-66 

50-25 

34-39 

39-08 

Maharashtra .... 

. . . . a 

44-77 

42-54 

32-10 

30-07 

20.5b 


b 

44-70 

34-93 

30-49 

26-54 

27-88 

Orissa .... 

. . . * a 

43-98 

54-50 

61 -05 

46-11 

36-52 


b 

68-55 

46-72 

48-45 

41 -46 

54-99 

Punjab .... 

• ■ . , V' 

33-40 

32-61 

18-53 

17-62 

2t -27 


b 

39-97 

47 18 

33-27 

33-22 

41 -84 

Rajasthan .... 

a 

43-02 

35-47 

35 -26 

28-43 

28-98 


b 1 i 

47 69 

38-75 

44-38 

41 -25 

34-63 

Tamil Nadu .... 

. . . . a 

45-25 

30 13 

34-17 

30-72 

22-80 


h 

30-87 

24-92 

23-01 

17-79 

19-70 

Uttar Pradesh 

. . . . a 

24-39 

28-94 

28-90 

26-03 

27-47 


b 

37-88 

38-70 

41 -27 

38-09 

41.68 

Wost Bengal .... 

a 

30-16 

30-11 

48-37 

31 -26 

28 10 


b 

33-50 

31 -02 

46 06 

53-67 

45-33 
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Table VII 


Standard Deviation of City/Tow ns Growth rates In Different Size-Classes 1961—71(a) and 1971—81(b) 

N N 


State 







1 

U 

111 

IV 

V&V1 

Andhra Pradesh 






a 

15-77 

15-71 

19-13 

16-62 

24-43 







b 

16-81 

16-67 

21 -00 

25-90 

25-18 

Bihar 






a 

33-65 

10-45 

19-73 

16-99 

32.56 







. b 

34-05 

8-83 

25-35 

20-31 

45-95 

Gujarat 






a 

93-31 

64-11 

12-26 

11 -65 

20-64 







b 

17-67 

11 -26 

28-48 

12-62 

13 -79 

Haryana 






a 

0 

27-01 

12-39 

23-18 

17-59 







b 

83-86 

1212 

17-60 

14-47 

63-55 

Him a chal Pradesh 






a 


29-98 

— 

10-59 

25 -44 







b 

— 

0 

0 

9 94 

33 -41 

Karnataka 






a 

30-68 

41 -10 

32-56 

26-85 

29-49 







b 

14-81 

11 -33 

18-01 

14-75 

42-73 

Ker a la 






a 

68-86 

19-40 

15-58 

57-57 

97-61 







b 

14-70 

76-64 

23-96 

79.18 

0 

Madhya Pradesh 






a 

47-70 

38-60 

42-19 

37-24 

3411 







b 

21 -60 

11 -51 

25 01 

16-50 

20-48 

Maharashtra 






. a 

44-77 

42-54 

32-10 

30-07 

30-56 







b 

19-34 

17-37 

16-35 

20-12 

33-60 

Orissa 






a 

43-98 

54-50 

61 -05 

46-11 

36-52 







b 

29-63 

7-62 

22-24 

19-10 

79-28 

Punjab 






1 jW? 

33-40 

32-61 

18-53 

17-62 

21 -27 







b 

6-45 

20-46 

12-50 

21 -90 

44 46 

Rajasthan 

, , 

t 




. a 

43-02 

35-47 

35-26 

28-43 

28-98 







b 

10-04 

10-62 

17-90 

25-12 

16-58 

Uttar Pradesh . 

• 





. a 

24-39 

28-94 

28-90 

26 03 

27-47 







b 

22.18 

12-94 

25 00 

16-84 

32-39 

Tamil Nadu 






. a 

45-25 

30-13 

34-17 

30-72 

22-80 







b 

10-59 

13-26 

12-80 

14-16 

34-39 

West Bengal 



4 

4 


a 

30-16 

30-11 

48-37 

31 -26 

28-10 







b 

13-87 

15-87 

43-22 

64 -09 

37-67 

_ . • . .. 


— - 

■-- 

— 

■ — 

■■ - - • - 

— .... 

- .. .— 

.. 

- -- 

- - 
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T able VIII 


Number of Towns Growing at the Rate of mare than 50% daring both 1961 -1971 and 1971 -81 

N N 


111 IV 


VI Total 


Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 
Guj a r a t 
Iiaryana 

Him'chai Pradesh 

Karnataka 

Ker a la 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil-Nadu 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 



28 30 50 44 17 8 177 


Table IX 



Number of Towns Growing at the Rate of more than 50 % during 1971—81 

N 




Class 

1 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 

States 

.. ... . - -- - - 

-- 

— 

-... - 

• 

— 

- 

Andhra Pradesh 

10 

17 

26 

8 

1 

N 

62 

Bihar 

. . . - . • • 8 

10 

13 

16 

3 

— 

50 

Gujarat 

. . . . . . . 3 

5 

3 

7 

N 

— 

18 

Haryana 

. 2 

N 

3 

3 

— 

1 

9 

Himaceal Pradesh 

. N 

-- 

N 

N 

3 

3 

6 

Karnatka 

. 7 

5 

11 

5 

2 

2 

32 

Kerala 

. — 

1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

. 3 

15 

8 

19 

2 

i 

48 

Maharashtra . 

. 9 

3 

8 

6 

1 

i 

28 

Orissa 

. 3 

4 

7 

6 

1 

— 

21 

Punjab 

. 2 

— 

8 

2 

5 

— 

17 

Rajasthan 

. 4- 

3 

13 

10 

1 

i 

32 

Tamil Nadu 

. i 

2 

4 

1 

1 

... 

9 

Uttar Pradesh 

. 5 

11 

12 

14 

8 

2 

52 

West Bengal 

. 5 

10 

8 

9 

1 

— 

33 


---- 

--■ 

—-- 

— 

-— 

■- .- 

— -- 

Total 

. . . . . . . 62 

76 

129 

106 

29 

11 

413 
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ITable X 

Number of Towns Growing at the Rate of less than 10 % during Both 1961N—71 and 1971N— 81 


Class 



1 

11 

ill 


IV V 

VI 

Total 

State 










Andhra Pradesh 



N 

N 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Bihar 

, • 

, , , 

— 

— 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Gujarat 


. 

— 

- - 

-- 

2 

4 

_ _ 

6 

Haryana 

. , 

• • . 

-— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

„ 

Himachal Pradesh 


• • . 

_— 

_ 

— - 

__ 

_ 

2 

2 

Karnataka 


, 

—- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

Kerala 


« > • 

— 

__ 

2 

_ 

__ 

_ 

2 

Madhya Pradesh 

. , 


— 

— 


_ 

2 

__ 

2 

Maharashtra 

• , 

• ♦ . 

-- 

— 

_ 

3 

4 

1 

8 

Orissa 

, . 

. , , 

-- 


_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

Punjab 


• . • 

-- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 


2 

Rajasthan 


• . « 

-- 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

. - 

1 

Tamil Nadu 


. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

8 

Uttar Pradesh 

, , 

• « • 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

I 

2 

5 

West Bengal 

• 

. 

~ 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Total 

* 

. 

— 

— 

6 

14 

17 

9 

46 



Table Xt 

Number of Towns Growing at the Rate of Less than 10% during 1971N— 81 



State 


Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 

Karnataka 

Keraia 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharathtra 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadu 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Total 
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Tails XII 


Percentage of CHtieii Towns Growing at the Rate of More than 50% During 1961N—71 (a) and 1971N— 81(6) 


State Class 




i 

II 

III 

IV 

V&VI 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh .... 

. . . a 

18.18 

12.50 

25 .00 

7.58 

10.25 

10.40 


b 

53.84 

35 .29 

35.71 

30.26 

15.00 

30.54 

Bihar . 

. . . a 

22.22 

0 

10.34 

6.82 

10.00 

9.23 


b 

63 .64 

25 .00 

31.71 

18.18 

45.57 

32.67 

Maharashtra . . ... 

. * a 

7.69 

50.00 

16.67 

12.20 

12.50 

13.85 


b 

33.33 

25 .00 

20.00 

6.90 

11.11 

11.89 

Kerala . 

. . . a 

75 .00 

0 

10.52 

45.45 

— 

25.00 


b 

0 

0 

3.57 

71.43 

— 

12.77 

Karnataka. 

, . . a 

16 .66 

33.33 

13.79 

6.76 

8.33 

9.90 


b 

33.33 

44.44 

21.05 

11.70 

8.70 

14.86 

Himachal Pradesh .... 

. . . a 

0 

0 

0 

33.33 

28.57 

28.00 


b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.86 

14.29 

Haryana . 

. . . a 

0 

12.5 

22.22 

35.71 

11.54 

18.97 


b 

50.00 

9.25 

15.38 

23.07 

13.04 

21.67 

Madhya Pradesh ... 

. . a 

12.5 

20.00 

31.25 

22.64 

16.33 

20.41 


b 

27.27 

25.00 

44.74 

13.43 

15.46 

20.89 

Gujarat . 

. . . a 

16.67 

0 

5.26 

6.38 

7.41 

8.92 


b 

^ 50.00 

5.88 

18.92 

3.08 

6.35 

9.47 

Punjab . 

• • * i£3£l3 

25.00 

0 

0 

0 

5.88 

2.58 


b 

25.00 

14.29 

12.5 

18.75 

13.15 

15.24 

Orissa . 

. . . a 

0 

66.67 

37.5 

47.37 

20.83 

34.54 


b 

50.00 

50.00 

17.85 

14.28 

25.81 

26.32 

Rajasthan. 

a 

33.33 

0 

13.04 

7.55 

12.72 

11.35 


b 

5,11*2.86 

14.28 

22.58 

20.00 

17.04 

20.53 

Tamil Nadu. 

• • • a 

40.00 

10.53 

8.16 

10.00 

8.20 

10.50 


b 

20.00 

3.70 

3.51 

3.70 

6.52 

4.42 

Uttar Prauesh. 

. . a 

££jjiHr o 

6.25 

1.96 

2.63 

8.23 

4.49 


b 

13.63 

15.00 

20.89 

14.63 

27.38 

16.36 

West Bangal ..... 

a 

0 

0 

25.93 

13.79 

15.63 

15.69 


b 

20.00 

12.5 

20.00 

2.78 

30.43 

23.64 

India . 

a 

22.55 

14.17 

12.93 

11.56 

12.65 

12.95 


b 

32.41 

18.96 

19.26 

15.09 

17.34 

18.07 


Note : All-India figures arc computed, excluding the States of Assam and Jammu & Kashmir 
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Table XH1 


Percentage ot Cities/ l'owns Growing at the Rate of Less than 10% During 1961N—71 (a) and19 71N—81f/>) 


State 

Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 

Maharashtra 

Kerala 

Karnataka 

Himachal Pradesh . 

Haryana 

Madhya Pradesh 

Gujarat 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

India . 


Class 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V&VI 

Total 

a 

0 

25.00 

12.00 

4.54 

10.26 

8.67 

b 

0 

0 

1.78 

3.94 

12.20 

4.63 

a 

0 

25.00 

13.79 

6.81 

15.00 

11.53 

b 

0 

0 

0 

1 .82 

2.86 

1.33 

a 

0 

0 

0 

3.66 

9.03 

4.76 

b 

0 

0 

6.66 

12.64 

15.87 

10.25 

a 

0 

25 .00 

21.05 

0 

0 

12.50 

b 

20.00 

42.86 

42.86 

14.26 

0 

36.17 

a 

16.66 

0 

3.45 

8.11 

5.95 

6.43 

b 

0 

0 

2.63 

5,32 

5.80 

4.50 

a 

0 

0 

0 

66.66 

47.61 

48.00 

b 

0 

0 

100 

0 

39.29 

34.29 

a 

100.00 

25 .00 

0 

7.14 

3.85 

8.62 

b 

25.00 

0 

0 

33 .33 

0 

33.33 

a 

0 

0 

3.12 

5.66 

3.06 

3.57 

b 

0 

0 

0 

14.28 

3.09 

1.77 

a 

o 

0 

5.26 

8.51 

11.11 

7.64 

b 

0 

0 

5.41 

1.54 

9.52 

4.74 

a 

wifo 

0 

0 

5.26 

20.00 

10.71 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.23 

1 .32 

a i 

0 

0 

25.00 

20.00 

17.65 

12.24 

b 

0 

0 

12.5 

12.5 

7.89 

9.52 

a 

0 

t> 

8.70 

13.20 

14.55 

12.06 

b 

0 

0 

2.73 

1.54 

0 

1.32 

a 

0 

0 

0 

10.00 

16- 39 

8.22 


0 

3.70 

7.02 

20.99 

60.87 

22.12 

a 

5.88 

0 

1.96 

3.95 

7.05 

4.49 

b 

0 

0 

2.99 

3.66 

4.76 

3.27 

a 

50.00 

0 

11.11 

13.79 

15.62 

13.73 

b 

20.00 

0 

0 

8.33 

4.35 

4.55 

a 

4.90 

5.83 

6.92 

7.70 

11.25 

8.62 

b 

2.06 

2.29 

5.69 

6.79 

11.00 

7.17 


Note : All-India figures are computed, excluding the States of Assam and Jammu & Kashmir 









Table XIV 

Average Value of the Demographic and Eoconomic indicators for Towns in Fast, Medium and Slow Growth 
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4-1.5 for explanation of these indices. 



Tail* XVII 

■Vrjrags ValuJ of tbj Dsmagraphic and Economic Indicators for District Sab-Dirlsiosa and Other Towns in Different Growth Categories 
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Average Value of the Infrastruct iral Indicators for District, Sub-Divisional and other Towns in Different Growth Categories. 
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Tabli XIX 

Aterage Value of the Indicators for Municipal Finance, Ciric Amenities and Others for District, Sob-divisional and Other Towns in Different 

Growth Categories 
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‘See 4 1 5 for explanation of these indices. 







4«rage Value of the Demographic anl Economic Inlicators for Towns with anl without Railway Connections in Different 

Growth Categories 
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♦See 4 1 5 for explanation cf the indicts. 










Correlation of Urban Growth Daria* 1961-71 ani 1971-81 With Demographic an! Economic locators in Fast Mslium ani Stow Growth 

Categories 
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Note: ’indicates significant at one percent level, 
findcatcs significant at 5 Percent level. 





Correlation of Urban Growth during 1961—71 and 971- 81 with Infrastructural Indicators (1971) for Towrs in Fast, Medico and Slow Growth 

Categories 
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Note : •indicates significant at one pet cent level, 
•(indicates significant at five per cent level. 












Table XXV 

Correlation of Urban Growth during l96i—71 and 1971- 81 With Indicators of Municipal Finance, Civic Amenities and Others for Towns 

in Fast. Medium and Slow-Growtb Categories 
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•(•Indicates significant at five rer cent level. 
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flndicatcs significant at five per cent level. 
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Reshaping Urban Growth Patterns 
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Preface 


RESHAPING URBAN GROWTH PATTERNS : 
SOME OPTIONS is concerned with the future pat¬ 
terns of urbanisation. 

Undertaken at the instance of the National Com¬ 
mission on Urbanisation, this study report shows, to 
begin with, that the existing distribution pattern of 
urban population in India is uneven and skewed— 
whether one looks at it in terms of size classes or 
regions. It suggests that if the present pattern of 
growth continues, then India will encounter in the 
year 2001 A.D. at least three megalopolises, 46 one- 
million cities, about 450 cities with more than 100,000 
population, and a score of others which will enter the 
urban space through a simple process of reclassifica¬ 
tion of niral settlements into urban. 

How can the existing pattern of population distri¬ 
bution be changed in light of the fact that the 1981- 
2001 period may register an addition of at least 160 
million persons to the country’s already large urban 
population base?. This is the question that this report 
attempts to address. 

The report points out that the question of the 
future pattern of urban population growth is linked 
with several normative considerations, such as— 
should the future pattern be reshaped on efficiency 


grounds or on the basis of equity, both of which 
happen to share today’s manifesto of development 
goals? Should the future urban policy be concerned 
with only spatial goals or designed to serve the larger 
national economic and social objectives? 

The report argues that any urban policy aimed 
primarily at the correction of spatial imbalances is 
myopic, and if the policy has to take roots in the 
country then it will be necessary to link it with the 
larger socio-economic framework. It offers several 
possible courses of actions to link the two. 

The undersigned has been assisted in the prepara¬ 
tion of this report by V. K. Dhar, Housing, Environ¬ 
mental and Urban Planner, and Pushpa Pathak, 
Research Fellow at the National Institute of Urban 
Affairs supported by a team of dedicated researchers. 
I would like to acknowledge their assistance on this 
study. I would also like to express my gratitude to 
the National Commission on Urbanisation for afford¬ 
ing me opportunities of presenting draft findings of 
this study. 

OM PR A K ASH MATHUR 
Director 

June 1988 
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Introduction 


Almost all population projections indicate that 
India’s urban population will cross the 320 million 
mark by the turn of the century. Between 1981 when 
it stood at 159.7 1 million and the year 2001, nearly 
160 million persons are expected to be added to 
India’s urban population base. One important aspect 
of this, growth which bears overwhelmingly on this 
study is that of the expected increase of 160 million, 
migration from rural areas will account for anywhere 
between 60—70 million persons. The balance will 
be accounted for by natural increase (65 million) and 
reclassification of rural settlements into urban as well 
as readjustment of boundaries (30 millions). 2 

Evidently, the question arises as to where should 
this increase take place, assuming, of course, that it 
is possible to influence and channel the impending 
growth into appropriately chosen areas and locations. 
Should this question of the future population distri¬ 
bution be left to the market—howsoever distorted it 
might be, or should an attempt be made to intervene 
into the market and direct this growth into specific 
regions, areas, even individual centres which may be 
especially chosen for future urban development ? 
Should the growth be directed towards larger cities 
to achieve economies of scale and higher levels of 
productivity, or towards smaller towns for fostering 
better rural-urban linkages ? Should the growth be 
promoted in regions that are already developed and 
fast developing, or in lagging regions ? This set of 
questions implies that the way population is distributed 
in space makes a difference to the overall development 
processes, and that the spatial distribution of urban 

1. Includes the estimated urban population of Assam. 


population is not a neutral factor in development. Or, 
else, the distributive aspects of population growth will 
not be an issue in urban policy making exercises. 

It needs to be pointed out at the very outset that 
the entire field of urban population growth and change 
is immensely complex, and despite long years of re¬ 
search and empirical work not much light has been 
shed on why growth occurs in some areas and not 
in others, and why certain towns register high popu¬ 
lation growth and others lag behind. The explanations 
that one finds in literature have been either too general 
attributing the growth or the lack of it to the classical 
factors of production, or too specific to the towns in 
question. One point that has emerged from the past 
work is that urban population growth and change is 
a dynamic and interactive process, and to try to 
explain it in any definitive way could be misleading, 
if not hazardous. As a consequence, the countries 
have not found it easy to formulate policies to influ¬ 
ence populatian distribution. There are few countries 
today that have explicit or direct policies of 
population redistribution. Those who have them have 
not succeeded in their efforts to alter the pattern of 
population distribution. These countries have also 
relised that it is not something that can be accom¬ 
plished in a short run; it requires “much capital diverse 
infrastructure, a time perspective of 15—20 years, 
and a strong regional development effort to distribute 
even 1-2 per cent of population:”* 

Irrespective of the limits of such policies, the fact 
remains that the distributive aspects of population 
growth can not be left to the market particularly in 


2. During 1971-81, migration contributed 40.13 per cent to the total urban population growth. Natural increase contributed 
41.25 per cent and 18.6 per cent of the increase was contributed by reclassification of settlements into urban. The same 
percentages have been applied to estimate their relative contributions in the decades 1981-2001. See National Institute of 
Urban Affairs, State of India's Urbanisation, New Delhi, June 1988. 

3. Robin J. Pryor, “Population Redistribution: Policy Formulaton and Implementation”, in United Nations, Population 
Distribution Policks in Dtrslopmtnt Planning, New York, 1981, 
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a country like India where the distribution of urban 
population is quite uneven and skewed. 1 It is also 
evident that if this pattern of growth persists, and the 
distribution is left to the forces and pressures which 
are exercised by the locational decisions of major 
economic sectors taken independently, then the 
chances are that India may up in the year 2001 with 
at least three megalopolises (Calcutta, 16.53 million, 
Bombay, 16.0 million, and Delhi 13.52 million), as 
many as 46 cities in the population range of 1-10 mil¬ 
lion (as against 12 of 1981), and about 450 cities 
with populations ranging between 100,000—1 million. 2 3 
This general picture of the future distribution is not 
enviable particularly if it occurs without the planners 
and people being conscious of, and prepared for 
it 

It is in the context of the larger issue of the future 
course of urbanisation that this study has been con¬ 
ducted. The specific context of the study, however, 
has a legacy which cannot bg overlooked. During 
the census decade 1971—81, 568 urban centres (17.2 
per cent of the total 1971—81, 568 urban centres* ex¬ 
perienced a population growth rate of over 46.24 per 
cent, this being the average growth rate of urban 
population in the country during the said period. 4 5 
Likewise, the population growth rate of 487 urban 
centres (14.7 per cent of the total) turned out to be 
less than 20 per cent, 20 per cent being the estimated 
natural growth rate of urban population dining 1971- 
81. While it was generally understood that there will 
invariably be towns which will achieve higher than 
average growth rates and others will lag behind, the 
sheer number of the fast and slow growing towns, 
1055 out of a total 3301 urban centres, gave rise to 
a number of searching questions: what happened 
during this census decade that caused such a large 
number of them to register a growth rate of 46.24 
per cent, and others, 487 of them, to experience a 
low population growth rate? Was it a new pheno¬ 
menon on India’s urban space or a continuation of 
the past trends? Was this merely a demographic 
phenomenon of expansion and contraction, or associa¬ 
ted with economic, social and physical changes? Was 
it caused by factors internal to the towns or influenced 
by external forces? The central issue was about the 
process of urban growth and decline: was it really 
so dynamic as had been predicted in the previous 


work, or was it possible to distinguish features which 
characterised the fast and slow growing towns, to 
identify the factors responsible for change, and design 
on that basis future policy interventions? 

The National Commission on Urbanisation (NCU) 
proposed that these questions should be systematically 
examined and studied in order that it can make 
“specific recommendations on the towns which should 
be selected for development.” 6 Vide letter No. K- 
14011/41/85-UD/IU.A, the Commission proposed 
that the study should cover : 

(i) a macroanalysis of the demographic aspects 
of the fast growing and slow growing towns; 
it should aim at a better understanding of 
their broad characteristics and typelogies; 

(ii) a microanalysis of a few sampled fast 
growing and slow growing towns, with the 
object of identifying their economic, social 
and physical features and characteristics; 
and. 

(iii) the process of identification of town for 
“development”. 

The National Institute of Urban Affairs submitted 
an Interim Note in the month of November 1987, 
presenting in it the first set of results of — 

(i) the demographic aspects of the entire uni¬ 
verse of the fast growing and slow growing 
towns. It focussed on determining whether 
there was any regularity and consistency in 
the pattern of their growth & decline; and 

(ii) the data from a field survey of 35 fast 
growing and an equal number of the slow 
growing towns. Data from the field 
survey related to those aspects which, on 
prima facie considerations, indicated the 
growth or the stagnation of the economy of 
the towns. 

The note, as mentioned, was interim. More impor¬ 
tant, it was partial as it focussed on only the fast 
growing (568) and slow growing towns (487) of the 
1971-81 decade, ignoring from its scope 1365 urban 
centres whose populations had risen moderately, 
that is, between 20-46.24 per cent. Also, it did not 
examine the role of the 881 new towns of 1981, 


1. It has been amplified in subsequent sections. Seo also, National Institute of Urban Affairs, “A Report of the Symposium 
on Interim Report of the National Commission on Urbanisation", New Delhi, October 1487. 

2. These numbers are based on population projections by using straight line methods. 

3. India had a total of 3301 urban centres in 1981. This number treats urban agglomerations as single units. 

4. Excluding the growth rate of Assam. 

5. National Commission on Urbanisation, Interim Report, p. 10, New Delhi, 1987. 
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meaning that these were not candidates in any scheme 
of future urban development. This proposition was 
clearly unacceptable. 

In this study on the future patterns of urbanisation, 
we have analysed the growth behaviour of the entire 
universe of 3301 towns, with a view to identify the 
existing distribution patterns of urban growth and to 
determine the most viable options for the future 
course of urbanisation. Emphasis has been placed 
on the selection of a combination of patterns and 
strategies of urban growth which can, on the one 
hand, meet the broader economic and social develop¬ 
ment objectives—assuming that there will be no major 
or dramatic departures from those which have sustai¬ 
ned our development paths so far, and, on the other 
hand, serve the diverse needs of this large country. 

India is endowed with diverse patterns of urbanisa¬ 
tion. There are regions and subregions that have 
attained moderate to high levels of urbanisation and 
are still registering high urban population growth. 
These are contrasted with otliers where both the 
urbanisation levels as well as growth rates arc low in 
comparison with the averages for the country. Then 
there are regions which are at a very low level of 
urbanisation but are going through a process of urban 
gnfewth. There are areas which have earned distinction 
of having a concentration of slow growing and stagnat¬ 
ing towns. The forces underlying the patterns also 
vary; in some regions, these are the outcomes of agri¬ 
cultural prosperity; in others, of agricultural stagnation. 
In yet others, it is the industry-concentration of manu¬ 
facturing activities, which has shaped the urbanisation 
processes. In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, a substantial 
part of urban growth during 1971-81 has occurred due 
to the notification of the erstwhile rural settlements 
into urban. 

All these diverse patterns tend to clearly suggest 
that they can not be dealt with in the framework of a 
simplistic policy. A policy, for instance, to develop 
small and medium towns without their being related 
to the overall system of settlements is unlikely to yield 
the desired results in a situation where the patterns 
of growth, the forces underlying them, the problems 
of urbanisation and the needs of the various regions 
happen to be different. Likewise, a policy directed at 
a particular region or a subregion can, at most, pro¬ 
vide a short-term palliative. 

Literature on urbanisation is replete with references 
to growth poles, growth centres, decentralised con¬ 
centration, balanced urban growth, and systems 
approaches to urban population distribution. By and 
large, these approaches have focussed on either a 


preferred size group, or a preferred region or a sub- 
region. In this study, we have taken a view that for 
a long range urban policy, a broader view linking 
urbanisation and urban growth with economic deve¬ 
lopment processes is necessary. Such an approach 
alone can provide the necessary interface between 
urban and national economic development. 

At least five types of responses and interventions 
have been proposed in this study. These are: 

Development of high productivity urban corridors — 
The rationale of, and justification for, this proposal 
is based on the fact that there are several areas in 
the country that have attained economies of scale, of 
agglomeration and specialisation. ILese are the cen¬ 
tres of high technology research and development. 
Much of the country’s GNP emanates from such 
centres. They have begun to form clusters but do 
not yet enjoy the interindustry and spatial linkages. 
One of the proposed responses is to develop selected 
“urban corridors” in order to further maximise the 
scale and specialisation economies. 

Development of a network of secondary cities and 
towns —The primary focus underlying this interven¬ 
tion is not so much to slow down the growth of 
large cities but develop a network of medium-sized 
towns which would be able to establish and foster 
better and sustainable rural-urban relationships. 
These will enable the rural areas to take full advan¬ 
tage of the urban services, and the urban areas to 
develop rural and agri-based technologies and 
services. 

Development of an interlinked hierarchy of urban 
settlements —Such a strategy is necessary for regions 
where the size of urban settlements, and consequently 
the levels of demand are small, and where because of 
the scale limitations, investments in infrastructure 
and services can neither be justified, nor sustained. 
An interlinked hierarchy of settlements which can 
mutually support and reinforce each other is inevita¬ 
ble for such regions. 

An urban revitalisation strategy for stagnating 
towns —•The basic idea is to intervene in those region* 
which have a disproportionately high concentration of 
slow growing and stagnating towns. Initially, the 
objective will be to identify the reasons of stagnation 
in those areas and then design specific policies to 
revitalise the economy of those areas. 

Prevent spurious urban growth —A detailed study 
of the components of urban population growth 
suggests that in states like Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
much of the urban population increase during 1971-81 
occurred as a result of the notification of erstwhile 
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rural settlements as municipal bodies, without any 
regard to the criteria used by census for classifying 
settlements as “urban”. This is, at best, an adminis¬ 
trative decision to classify an area as urban. Such 
areas have virtually no urban character. The idea 
underlying this proposal is to make the procedures 
of classifying settlements as urban “stricter” and 
prevent what one might call spurious urban growth. 

Admittedly, a strategy that aims at the simultaneous 
development of urban corridors, a network of secon¬ 
dary cities, a hierarchy of centres in selected regions, 
revitalisation of stagnating towns, and prevention of 
spurious urban growth would require a bold and 
stronger action. The five-year plans have so far not 
recognised the importance of looking at the entire 
spectrum of urban space. The approach has so far 


been to look at a part of the urban space. In time* 
of resource scarcity, it is this sector that has suffered. 
The National Institute of Urban Affairs believes that 
the present approach is myopic and needs to be 
jettisoned in favour of one which can maximise the 
contribution of urbanisation to the total development 
process. Often, it is less than realised that the urban 
sector is as vital to the country’s economy as the rural 
sector. It is atleast twice as productive (in terms of 
GNP) as its rural counterpart. 6 A positive orienta¬ 
tion of the future pattern of urbanisation will unques¬ 
tionably further its contribution to economic growth 
and help in the attainment of other development 
goals. 

It is this message that contitutes the main theme of 
this study. 


9. Rakwh Mohan, “Urbanisation ia India’s Future’’, Population and Development Review, New York, Vol XI, No. 4,1985. 
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Patterns of Urban Population : Growth and Distribution 


The question where to direct the future urban 
population and how to identify the areas of interven¬ 
tion have been approached in literature from a variety 
of angles. The first and perhaps the most conven¬ 
tional and widely used of the approaches has been to 
analyse the urban population growth and distribution 
according to the population size class of urban cen¬ 
tres. Wherever the analysis has shown that the urban 
population is unevenly distributed between centres 
of different sizes, and that the weight of any one 
class overshadows the weights of other classes, then 
interventions have been proposed to change the pattern 
of distribution in favour of the most “preferred size 
cfass”. The size class analysis has been the forte of 
much of the urbanisation literature in the country. 

A second approach—also very dominant in urban 
analysis, has been to look at urban population in terms 
of its distribution in regions and subregions. If the 
distribution is considered to be skewed, imbalanced 
and distorted, then policies have been proposed to 
correct the distortions, again on the basis of the most 
“preferred region or subregion”. This approach has 
been the bane of the backward area development 
and balanced regional development policies and pro¬ 
grammes in many countries. 

Then there is the third approach which focusses on 
the growth rates of the individual urban centres. 
This approach involves an analysis of the growth rates 
of the various categories of urban centres, that is, 
fast growing, moderately growing, and slow growing, 
and design policies to influence and temper with the 
growth rates in such a way that they fall in line with 
the urban policy goals and objectives. 

In order to be able to determine which of the 
approaches would be most appropriate in the context 
of the main issue of the future patterns of urbanisa¬ 
tion, it is necessary to look at the existing distribu¬ 


tion patterns of urban population from at least two 
interrelated points of view— 

— from the point of view of the variations in 
the existing distribution of urban popula¬ 
tion, that is, whether there are variations 
in the existing distribution by sizes class of 
urban centres, or by regions and sub- 
regions; and whether the existing patterns 
are balanced or imbalanced ? 

— from the point of view of the regularity in 
the patterns of urban population growth 
and distribution, that is, whether it is pos¬ 
sible to distinguish or identify any dominant 
pattern(s) of urban population growth and 
distribution. 11 

1. Size Class Analysis 

It is best to begin by looking at the overall distri¬ 
bution of urban population in terms of firstly, the size 
classes of urban centres; secondly, the regions and sub- 
regions; and finally the population growth rates of 
individual centres, with the help of data drawn from 
the census reports. Table 1 gives the 1981 urban 
population according to the size classes of urban 
centres. 

TABLE 1 

Size Distribution of the Number of Urban Settlements with their 
Share in Urban Population, 1981 

Size categories Number of Urban population 

urban--- 

settlements Total % of 

(million) the total 

Large cities (4 100,000) . 218 95-33 60-46 

Medium sized towns (20,000— 

100,000) .... 1013 40-75 25-84 

Small towns (<20,000) . 2070 21-60 13-70 

Total . . 3301 157-68 100-00 


11. The above is central to the analysis, as there is no way in which the future patterns of urbanisation could be determined inde¬ 
pendent of what exists on the ground. Theoretically, of course, it is possible to construct models of population distribu¬ 
tion which stand delinked from the existing distribution, but such models arc outside the realm of reality, and do not, there¬ 
fore, form a part of this study. 
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Table 1 shows that in the census year 1981, the 
total urban population of the country placed at 
157.68 milli on (excluding that of Assam) was dis¬ 
tributed in 3301 urban centres. Of these, 218 urban 
centres had populations in excess of 100,000; 1031 
were in the population range of 20,000-100,000; and 
the balance of 2070 urban centres were small towns 
having a population base of less than 20,000. 

According to the table, the 218 urban centres in 
the population range of more than 100,000 accounted 
for 60.46 per cent of the country’s total urban popu¬ 
lation. The share of the secondary or the medium¬ 
sized towns (20,000-100,000 size class) was low, 
being 25.84 per cent. The weight of the small 
towns-2070 of them, which accounted for 13.70 per 
cent of the total urban population was even lower, 
indicating that the urban centres in the size class of 
more than 100,000 carried a disproportionately large 
weight on India’s total urban space. 12 

It is important to note that the large city size 
class has not always been in this primate position. In 
1901, for instance, this size class accounted for only 
25.95 per cent of the country’s total urban population. 
Even in 1951, the first census held after India attain¬ 


ed independence, large cities as a class earned a much 
lower population weight. In contrast, the small 
towns size class had 47.09 per cent of the total urban 
population in 1901; in 1951, its share was 30.01 per 
cent. The medium-sized towns (20,000-100,000) 
have maintained, somewhat stoically, stability in their 
share in total urban population. Graph 1 and Table 
2 may be seen for historical data on the respective 
shares of the various size classes of urban centres. 

TABLE-2 

Percentage Distribution of Urban Population by Size Classea, 
J901—1981 _ 

Year Size classes 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


Large 

(+ 100 , 000 ) 

25 -95 
27-30 

29- 50 

30- 68 
37-89 
44-14 
50-57 
55 -82 
60 -46 


Medium 

,( 20 , 000 — 

100,000) 


Small 

(— 20 , 000 ) 


26-96 

26- 75 
26 -24 
28 -71 

27- 81 
25 -83 
28 -35 
27-63 
25 -84 


47-09 
45 -95 
44-26 
40-61 
34 -30 
30 -01 
21 -08 
16-55 
13-70 


Graph 1 

Share of Large Cities, and Medium and Small Towns 
in Total Urban Population, 1901- 


1—81 
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No less important is the fact that the hegemony of 
large cities whichever way it is looked at, has not 
shown any signs of tapering off. According to a sim¬ 
ple size class analysis, the population growth rate of 
4-100,000 urban centres during this decade was placed 
at 54.17 per cent. In comparison, the medium-sized 
towns registered in aggregate a growth rate of 40.88 
per cent, and small towns, an even lower rate of 26.56 
per cent. 

Results do not change when the growth rates are 
computed by holding the size class constant in the 
base year, in this case, the year 1971. The growth 
rate for large city size class works out to 41.51 per 
cent, and 35.92 per cent for the small towns size 
class. 

TABLE 3 

Population Growth Rates by Size Class of Urban 
Centres 1971-81 

Size Class Per cent growth rates* 



Method 1 

Method 2 

Large (+100,000) 

54 -17 

41-51 

Medium (20,000—100,000) 

40-88 

38 -23 

Small (<20,000) 

26-56 

35-92 

Total 

46 -24 

39 -79 


•Method 1 computes growth rates by using a simple size 
class analysis. Method 2 computes growth rates by 
holding the size class constant in the base year. 

prospective of the values and norms that one might 
attach with the pattern of urban growth, that is, view 
it positively or in a negative light, the fact remains 
that the distribution of urban population has changed 
dramatically in favour of the large city size class 

table 


(+100,000). Population growth rates and size class 
have moved in the same direction, contributing signi¬ 
ficantly to the imbalances in the distribution of urban 
population. 

2. Regional Analysis 

Regional distribution of the 1981 urban popula¬ 
tion is given to Table 4 below. Like in the case of 
the size class variations, there are wide variations in 
the regional distribution of urban population with 
several states having significantly larger shares in 
urban populations as well as higher levels of urbani¬ 
sation and population growth rates. Maharashtra, for 
instance, accounted for in 1981, 13.77 per cent of the 
country’s total urban population. Its share in the 
total number of urban centres was 8.36 per cent and 
in total population, it was 9.16 per cent. Tamil 
Nadu was also in a somewhat similar position; with 
a share of 7.06 per cent in total population and 7.42 
per cent in the total number of urban centres, it 
accounted for 9.99 per cent of the total urban popu¬ 
lation, displaying a high coefficient of urban popula¬ 
tion concentration (1.43). 

The table below shows that nearly 50 per cent of 
the country’s total urban population is concentrated 
in six most-urbanised states of the country, these 
being, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Punjab and West Bengal. Together these states 
account for about one-third of the country’s total 
population. On the other hand, there are states 
where urban population concentration is low. In 
Bihar, the urban population coefficient of concentra¬ 
tion was 0.53; in Orissa, it worked out to just 0.50, 
while in Uttar Pradesh, it was 0.77. 

4 


States 






Number of urban 
centres 


'-coires ana vroan Population, 




Vimw P -?r Ul s* LcvcI of urbanisa- Share of eac 
t,on (million) tinn state in urba 

( %) Population ( J 


Urban popu¬ 
lation growth 
rate 1971-81 


Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmi 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra . 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim 

Tamil Nadu . 

TriPur* 

Uttar Pradosh 
West Bengal . 
Union Territories . 


234 

179 

220 

77 

46 

56 

250 

85 

303 

276 

32 

7 

7 
103 
134 
195 

8 

245 

10 

<559 

130 

45* 


12-49 

8-72 

10.60 

2- 83 
0-32 
1 -26 

10-73 
4.77 
10-59 
21 -99 
0.37 
0.24 
0.12 

3- 11 
4.65 
7-21 
0-05 

15.95 

0-22 

19-90 

14.45 

7-10 


23-32 
12-47 
31 -10 
21 -88 
7.61 
21 -05 
28-89 
18-74 
20.29 
35 -03 

26- 42 
18-07 

I 5-52 

II -79 

27- 68 
21 - 0 5 

16- 15 
32-95 
10-99 

17- 95 
26-47 


7-82 

5- 46 

6- 64 
I -77 
0-20 
0-79 
6-72 
2-99 
6-63 

13 -77 
0-24 
0-15 
0.08 
1 -95 
2-91 

4- 51 
0-03 
9-99 
0.14 

12-46 

9-04 

5- 71* 


(%) 

48-62 
54-76 
41 -42 
59 -47 
34-76 
46-86 
50-65 

37- 64 
56-03 
39 99 

165-36 

63-98 

133-95 

68-54 

44-51 

58-69 

159-73 

27-98 

38- 93 
60-62 
31 -73 


Total 


3301 


157-68 23-70 


•These repiseat the shares of Union Territories and Goa. Aruaacbai Pradesh and Mizoram! 


100-00 46-24 
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Equally wide variations are noted in the regional 
levels of urbanisation. In 1981, the urbanisation 
levels of 15 out of the 24 major states were below the 
national abrogate of 23.70 per cent. Among them 
featured Bihar (12.47 per cent), Orissa (11.79 per 
cent), and IJttar Pradesh (17.95 per cent). What is 
important to note is that these states have so far not 
been able to reach even the 1961 national urbanisa¬ 
tion level of 18.32 per cent. As opposed to these 
low urbanised states are those (e.g., Maharashtra, 
35.03; Tamil Nadu, 32.95; and Gujarat, 31.10) 
which have maintained their ranks in the national 
urban hierarchy. 

Wide variations in the urban population growth 
rates particularly during the 1971-81 decade are also 
noted from the above table. According to the table, 
the urban population growth rates reached a hi ah of 
over 60 per cent, as in the case of Orissa (68.54 per 
cent) and Uttar Pradesh (60.62 per cent), and plum- 
metted to a low of 27.98 per cent in Tamil Nadu, and 
of 31.73 per cent in West Bengal. Maharashtra and 
Gujarat also recorded below national average growth 
rates during the last census decade. 

The rankings of states in terms of the levels of 
urbanisation have, however, not shown any noticeable 
change even though, as indicated above as well as in 
the table, some of the low-urbanised states (Bihar, 
Madhaya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh) registered acceleration in the urban population 


growth rates and the high-urbanised states experienced 
relatively low growth rates. 13 

This state of the facts imply that firstly, the im¬ 
balances in the regional distribution of urban popu¬ 
lation are appreciable and continue to persist and 
secondly, regional distribution of urban population 
can not be altered in a shorter span of time. A much 
longer time frame is needed to influence the popula¬ 
tion distribution patterns. 

Imbalances in the spatial spread of urban population 
is a feature not only of states; these are equally, if 
not more, pronounced at the level of the districts. 
An examination of the relevant data would show that 
while the number of the entirely urban (6) and enti¬ 
rely rural districts (10) is small, there are 114 or 
approximately 29 per cent of the total number of dis¬ 
tricts which have extremely low levels of urbanisation. 
In 1981, the urbanisation level of these districts was 
less than 10 per cent. The extent of inequality in 
the distribution pattern can be further assessed by the 
fact that 56 per cent of the total number of districts 
had not been able to reach in 1981, even the 1951 
level of urbanisation. At the other end were 18 dis¬ 
tricts which had over 50 per cent of their population 
living in urban areas, and another 35 districts (8.71 
per cent of the total) whose levels ranged between 
33.34 and 49.99 per cent. It is significant to nqfe 
that a majority of the low-urbanised districts happen 
to be the characteristic of the low-income states. 


TABLE S 

Distribution of Districts by their Levels of Urbanisation, 

Levels of Urbanisation, (%) 

M«re 33 '34 23 71 10 Less Total 

than 50 to to to thanlO 

4499 33-33 23-70 

Number of districts. 18 35 62 173 1 14 402* 

Percentage to total ..... 4-48 8-71 15 -42 43 -03 28-36 100 00 


♦Ten entirely rural districts have not been taken into account. 

All this data leave no doubt about the existence of 
serious imbalances in the distribution of urban popu¬ 
lation by states and districts. The spread of urban 
growth has been uneven and confined to a limited 
number of states and districts. Six states, as pointed 
out earlier, account for nearly 50 per cent of the 
country’s total urban population, leaving rest of the 
states in the country to share the balance. Similarly, 
25 per cent of the districts had in 1981 about 68 per 


cent of the total urban population, which raise some 
basic questions about the distribution pattern : are 
such imbalances inevitable in the early stages of 
country’s economic development ? Does this pattern 
lend support to the theory that development does not 
take nlace everywhere at the same time, and that it 
is space selective ? And, does this pattern of growth 
present a cause for concern, and calls for interven¬ 
tion ? 


13. For details on the ’•ankinss of the various states, see. National Institute of Urban Affairs, State of India's Urbanisation, New 
Delhi, 1988. 

14. Alfurther break-uP of this data by’statcs can be seen’in’S'fatc of Indicts Urbanisation, Ibid, 
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3. Fast Growing, Moderately Growing and Slow 

Growing Towns An Analysis of Growth Patterns 

According to the 1981 census, there were 3301 
urban centres of which 881 were new towns in the 
sense of their having attained the urban status for 
the first time. Of the 2420 towns which existed in 
both 1971 and 1981 census, 568 experienced relati¬ 
vely high population growth rates which exceeded the 
overall national average of 46.24 per cent. These 
experienced net inmigrations on a significant scale. 
Many recorded extraordinarily high growth rates of 


over 100 per cent. On the other end of the scale 
were 487 towns which managed to barely achieve a 
growth rate of 20 per cent. 15 Many even lost popu¬ 
lation in absolute terms. The balance of 1365 towns 
registered moderate growth rate which ranged between 
20 and 46.24 per cent. 'Hie fast growing towns 
accounted for 23.47 of the total number which existed 
in both the censuses; the share of the slow growing 
towns was 20.12 per cent, while the moderately grow¬ 
ing towns claimed the highest proportion of 56.40 
per cent in the total. Table 6 gives the composition 
of towns by their growth rate characteristics. 


TABLE 6 



Distribution of the Various Categories of Towns by Growth Rates, 

1971-81 



Category of towns 

Per cent growth rates, 1971-81 * 





Negative Less than 

10 

10to20 20 to 46-25 

46-24 

to 

75 00 

75-00 

to 

100 -00 

100 

and 

more 

Fast growing 

town. 



408 

(16-9) 

76 

(3-1) 

84 

(3-5) 






Moderately growing . -• — 1365 

town* " • " ---— ( 56 4 ) 


Slow growing 44 117 326 

town. (1-8) (4 8) (13-5) 


Note ; Figures In parenthesis are the percentage of towns in each catagerv to the total number of towns which existed in the 
census decades of 1971 and 1981. 


Like the earlier analysis, we have analysed the 
growth and distribution pattern of the fast growing, 
moderately growing, and slow growing towns with a 
view to determine whether these are a characteristic 
of any particular size class, or region or subregion; 
whether their distribution is balanced or imbalanced; 


and whether there is any regularity or consistency in 
the pattern of their growth and distribution. A series 
of tables have been prepared for purposes of this 
analysis, with Table 7 giving the distribution of the 
various categories of towns by their size class. 


15. The average natural growth rate (birth minus deaths) for urban population during 1971-81 was placed at 19.24 per cent. 
Taking into account the under-reporting particularly in the birth rates, this rate has been averaged at 20 per cent. See, Regis¬ 
trar General of India, Sample Registration Bulletin, December 1984 New Delhi. 



TABLE 7 


Distribution of towns by Population size Class, 1981 


Size class Towns that existed in 1971 and 1981 


Total Fast Growing Moderately Growing Slow Growing 



Number 

% 

Number 

0/ 

/o 

Number 

o/ 

/o 

Number 

% 

More than 1 Million 

12 

0-50 

4 

0-70 

8 

0-59 

0 

0-00 



(100 00) 


(33 -33) 


(66 -67) 


(0 00) 

500,000—1 million 

30 

1 -24 

13 

2-29 

16 

1 -17 

1 

0-21 



(100 00) 


(43 -33) 


(53 -33) 


(3 -33) 

100,000—500,000 

176 

7-27 

64 

11 -27 

104 

7-62 

8 

1-64 



(100 00) 


(36 -36) 


(59 -09) 


(4-55) 

50,000—100,000 

269 

11-12 

100 

17-60 

144 

10-55 

25 

5-13 



(100 -00) 


(37-17) 


(53 -33) 


(9-29) 

20,000—50,000 

701 

28 -97 

181 

31 -87 

418 

30 -62 

102 

20-94 


(100 00) 


(25 -82) 


(59 -63) 


(14-55) 

10,000—20,000 

802 

33-14 

142 

25 -00 

472 

34 -58 

188 

38 -60 


(100 -00) 


(17-71) 


(58 -85) 


(23 -44) 

5,000—10,000 

328 

13-55 

44 

7-75 

175 

12-82 

109 

22-38 



(100 00) 


(13-41) 


(53 -35) 


(33 -23) 

Less than 5,000 

102 

4-21 

20 

3-52 

28 

2-05 

54 

11-09 



(100 00) 


(19-61) 


(27 -45) 


(52.94) 

Total 

2420 

100-00 

568 

100-00 

1365 

100-00 

487 

100 3)0 

Note : Figures in parenthesis are the percentage of the each category of towns to the total number in each size class. 


A size class shows that the fast and slow growing 
towns as also the moderately growing towns are wide¬ 
ly distributed among different size classes, and that 
they are not the exclusive feature of any particular 
size class, with only one exception which is that there 
is no slow growing town in ihe million plus population 
category. There is, however, a noticeable concentra¬ 
tion of the fast growing towns in population size classes 
of 20,000 and above, and of the slow growing towns 
in lower population size classes. As the table shows, 
31.9 per cent of the fast growing towns had populations 
exceeding 50,000, and 33.5 per cent of the slow grow¬ 
ing towns had populations of less than 10,000. The 
largest number of the fast growing towns happened 
to be in the population range of 20,000—50,000, and 
the slow growing towns in the size class of 10,000—• 
20,000. The median population size of a fast grow¬ 
ing town was in the proximity of 43,000; that of a 
moderately growing town about 16,000, and of a slow 
growing town, a little over 14,000. 


The same table giving the percentage of the differ¬ 
ent categories of towns to the total number of towns 
in individual size class further supports the conclusion 
reached above. It shows that of the 218 large cities 
(+10,000 size class), 81 or 37.2 per cent were in 
the category of “fast growing”, 128 or 58.7 per cent, 
“moderately growing”, and only 9 (or 4.1 per cent) 
were “slow growing”. In lower size classes, the pro¬ 
portions of the slow growing towns were higher, of 
the 1232 towns with less than 20,000 population, 351 
or 28.5 per cent were reported to be slow growing; 
675 or 54.8 per cent had registered moderate growth 
rates and only 188 (15.2 per cent) had achieved 
higher than the national average growth rate of 46.24 
per cent. 

Just as there are imbalances in the distribution c# 
these towns among different size classes, in the same 
manner, there are noticeable imbalances in the pattern 
of their distribution among different states. In fact, 
the regional distribution of these towns is far more 
skewed as may be seen in tables 8 to 11 and the 
attached maps. 
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TABLE 8 

Distribution of the fast and Slow Growing towns by States, 1981 
States/Union Territories Number of towns 

Total East growing Moderately growing Slow growing 



Number 

(1981) 

% to total 

Number 

% to total 

Number 

% to total 

Number % 

to total 

Andhra Pradesh 

205 

8-47 

77 

13-56 

100 

7-33 

28 

5 -75 

Arunachal Pradesh . 

4 

0-16 

3 

0-53 

1 

0-07 

0 

0-00 

Bihar .... 

149 

6-16 

61 

10 -74 

75 

5-49 

13 

2-67 

Gujarat 

191 

7-89 

20 

3-52 

115 

8-42 

56 

11 -50 

Goa .... 

11 

0-45 

2 

0-35 

8 

0-59 

1 

0-21 

Haryana 

60 

2 -43 

15 

2-64 

33 

2-42 

12 

12-46 

Himachal Pradesh 

35 

1 -45 

5 

0-88 

14 

1 -02 

16 

3-29 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

42 

1 -73 

8 

1 -41 

24 

1-76 

10 

2-05 

Karnataka 

216 

8-92 

41 

7-22 

137 

10-04 

38 

7-80 

Kerala ... 

46 

1 -90 

13 

2-29 

12 

0-88 

21 

4-31 

Madhya Pradesh 

228 

9-42 

61 

10-74 

146 

10-69 

21 

4-31 

Maharashtra 

245 

1012 

35 

6-16 

137 

10-04 

73 

14-99 

Manipur 

8 

0-33 

6 

1 -06 

2 

0-15 

0 

0-00 

Meghalaya 

3 

0 -12 

1 

0-18 

2 

0-15 

0 

0-00 

Mizoram 

2 

0-08 

2 

0-35 

0 

— 

0 

0-00 

Nagaland 

3 

0-12 

2 

0-35 

0 

— 

1 

0-21 

Orissa .... 

76 

3 -14 

25 

4-40 

44 

3-22 

7 

l -44 

Punjab 

104 

4-30 

24 

4-23 

57 

4-18 

23 

4-72 

Rajasthan 

151 

6-24 

42 

7-39 

100 

7-32 

9 

1 -85 

Sikkim .... 

8 

0-33 

6 

I -06 

2 

0-15 

0 

0 00 

Tamil Nadu 

227 

9-38 

12 

2 -11 

101 

7-40 

114 

23 -41 

Tripura .... 

6 

0-25 

0 

0-00 

3 

0-22 

3 

0-62 

Uttar Pradesh . 

280 

11 -57 

72 

12-68 

! 88 

13-77 

20 

4-11 

West Bengal 

111 

4 -59 

30 

5-28 

61 

4-47 

20 

4-11 

thdaman & Nicobar 

1 

0-04 

1 

0-18 

0 

— 

0 

0-00 

Chandigarh 

1 

0-04 

1 

0-18 

0 

— 

0 

0-00 

Dadra & Nagar Havcli 

0 

— 

0 

0 00 

0 

— 

0 

0-00 

Delhi .... 

1 

0-04 

1 

0-18 

0 

— 

0 

0-00 

Daman & Diu . 

2 

0-08 

0 

0-00 

2 

0-15 

0 

0-00 

Lakshadweep . 

0 

— 

0 

0-00 

0 

— 

0 

0-00 

Pondicherry 

4 

0 16 

2 

0-35 

1 

0-07 

1 

0-21 

India .... 

2420 

100-00 

568 

100-00 

1365 

100-00 

487 

100 00 

Source : Census of India, 1981. 


The table together with the maps exhibit a fairly 
high degree of concentration of the fast growing towns 
in Andhra Pradesh and Bihar, and a slightly lesser 
degree of concentration in Madhya Pradesh. Rajas¬ 
than and Uttar Pradesh. The shares of these states in 
slow growing towns are correspondingly small. On the 
other hand, the slow growing towns display a high 
degree of concentration in Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu; together, these account for nearly 50 
per cent of the total number of slow growing towns in 
the country. Tamil Nadu alone accounts for almost 
one-fourth of them. 

Further analysis of the same data shows that the 
fast growing towns arc concentrated in low urbanised 
states (Tabic 9), while the slow growing towns arc 
localised in high-urbanised states (Table Ul). An 
appreciable percentage of the moderately growing 
towns also appear to be localised in the low-income 
states (Table iO). When arranged according to the 


states’ urban population growth rates, the fast growing 
towns demonstrate a tendency to concentrate in fast- 
urbanising states (that is, those which registered dur¬ 
ing 1971-81 a growth rate in excess of 46.24 per 
cent), and the slow growing towns in slow-urbanising 
states. 

TABLE 9 

Distribution of Fast Growing Towns by States Levels of Urbani¬ 
sation, 1981 and Urban Population Growth Rate, 

1971-81 


Urban Growth Levels of urbanisation, 1981 

rate 1971-81 - 

Higher than Lower than 
the national the national 
average average 
(23-7-i ) (23 -7—) 


Higher than the national average 
'46 -24+) 

Lower than the national average 
(46 •24-') 


56 

373 

(9 -87) 

(65 -67) 

121 

18 

(21 -30) 

(3 -16) 


j2 -507NCU/88 
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TABLE 10 

Distribution of Slow Growing Towns by States Levels of Urba¬ 
nisation, 1981 and Urban Population Growth Rates, 
1971—81 


Urban Growth rate 

1971—81 

Levels of Urbanisation, 
1981 

Higher than Lower titan 
the national the national 
average average 

(23 -7-!-) (23 -7—) 

Higher than the national average 



(46 -24+) 

40 

121 


(8 -21) 

(24 -85) 

Lower than the natic nal overage 

286 

40 

(46.24-) 

(58 -73) 

(8-21) 


TABLE 11 


Distribution of Moderately Growing Towns by States Levels of 
Urbanisation, 1981 and Urban Population Growth Rate, 
1971-81 


Urban Growth rate 

1971-81 

Levels of urbanisation, 

1981 

Higher than Lower than 
the national the national 
average average 

(23 -7 +) (23 -7-) 

Higher than the national average 

148 

713 

(46-24+) 

(10 -84) 

(52 -23) 

Lower than the national average 

473 

31 

(46 -24-) 

(34 -65) 

(2 -27) 


This pattern of distribution of the fast and slow 
growing towns is extremely significant in as much it 
marks a break from the generally-held view that the 
fast growing towns are a characteristic of the most 
urbanised and high income states, and the slow-growing 
towns, a peculiarity of the least-urbanised and low- 
income states. 10 In order to ascertain whether the 
pattern of distribution as observed during 1971-81 
was a new phenomenon or whether it represented a 
continuation of the trends observed in the earlier de¬ 
cade, we have looked at the pa! tern for two decades, 
namely 1961-71 and 1971-81. 


An examination of the data for these two decades 
shows that the number of the consistently fast grow¬ 
ing and consistently slow growing towns is small; only 
240 out of the 568 fast growing towns of the 1981 
census reporled achieving higher than the national 
urban population growth rates consequentively for 
two decades (Map 5). For the rest, the growth rate 
was less than the national average. Similarly, the 
number of the consistently slow growing towns was 
214 out of 487 towns. In many cases, the 
growth rates improved between 1961-71 and 1971- 
81; in others, the growth rates showed a perceptible 
decline between the two census decades. Many ex¬ 
perienced highly irregular growth rates, as shown in 
attached sample graphs. 

Perhaps a far more significant feature of the analysis 
of this set of data is that in proportionate terms, 
there was concentration of the consistently fast grow¬ 
ing towns in the most-urbanised and more developed 
states which included Gujarat, Maharashtra and Tamil 
Nadu. Their concentration coefficients worked out 
to be 1.18, 1.68 and 1.38 respectively. Many other 
states which included Madhya Pradesh (1.39) and 
Orissa (1.13) also showed trends towards concentra¬ 
tion of the consistently fast growing towns. On the 
other hand, there was little regularity about the pattern 
of concentration of the slow growing towns. In relative 
terms, there was concentration of the consistently 
slow growing towns in Haryana (1.70) and Punjab 
(1.68), the two states that have enjoyed consistently 
high per capita net domestic product, (see tables 
annexed with this chapter). 

The fast and slow growing towns are distributed 
more or less the same way among disricts, with as 
many as 114 fast growing towns (37 per cent of the 
total) being located in most urbanised districts. Only 
four out of the 568 towns are located in low growth 
districts. The pattern with respect to the slow growing 
towns is, however, less evident even though one-fourth 
of them happens to be located in high growth districts. 
A majority of them are located in districts which regis¬ 
tered during 1971-81 a growth rate ranging between 
20 and 46.24 per cent. 


16. The entire pattern of concentration of the fast growing and slow growing towns thus presents a numlter of interesting possi¬ 
bilities anil hypotheses. For instance, the relatively high concentration of the slow growing towns in most urbanised states 
raises the issue whether these states are beginning to reach a plateau in their levels of urbanisation, or whether it reflects in any 
way the redistribution of the economic development processes in favour of the least urbanised states. Could it be on account 
of the lower birth rates which characterised at least two of the high-urbanised states, namely Maharashtra, 26.97 per 1000 
population, and Tamil Nadu, 25.83 per 1000 population The 'natural’ urbangrowth rates of these two states were 18.47 
and 16.95 respectively as compared to the national urban average of 19.24 per 1000 persons. Could it be due to the net 
outmigration front some of the states? Could the relatively high concentration of the fast growing towns in Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh be explained by high birth rates ? Or, was the phenomenon due to new agricultural or industrial 
activity as contended by the National Commission of Urbanisation. 






Graph 2 

Samples of Districts with All Fast Growing Towns 
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Graph 3 

Samples of Districts witti All Moderately Growing 
Towns 
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Graph 4 

Samples of Districts with All Slow Growing Towns 


KOTTAYAM 
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Graph 5 


Samples o£ Districts with Fast, Moderately and Slow 
Growing Towns 

ANANTAPUR 
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Graph 6 

Samples of Districts with Fast and Moderately 
Growing Towns 


BANGALORE 
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Graph 7 


Samples of Districts with Fast and Slow Growing 
Towns 


ALLEPPEY 



TABLE 12 

Distribution oi' Fast and Slow Growing Towns by the Urban 
Population Growth Rate of Districts of their location, 
1972—81 


Urban population . Fast growing Slow growing 
growth rate of districts, towns towns 

J 971—81 __ 



Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Low growth . 

(less than 20 %) 

4 

0-70 

38 

7-80 

Moderate growth 
(20-46 -24 %) 

171 

30 i 1 

331 

67-97 

High growth . 

(more than 46 '24%) 

393 

69-19 

118 

24 -23 

Total . 

568 

100-00 

487 

100 -00 


Several conclusions can be drawn from the pre¬ 
ceding analysis of which the one that stands out 
overwhelmingly is that there are serious imbalances 
in the pattern of urban population grwth and 
distribution. Almost the entire analysis testifies the 
cxistance of such imbalances, in terms of size class 
distribution, the share of the higher size classes has 
escalated with every successive decade to the extent 
that the smaller size classes stand displaced from the 
position that they once enjoyed in India’s economy. 
The relatively high-income states have significantly 
larger shares of country’s urban population, almost 
suggesting that economic development including urban 
growth forces have remained confined to the already 
developed areas and regions. The inter-se positions of 
states in the urban hierarchy have not shown any 
appreciable changes. There are no genuine signals o! 
any changes in the pattern of urban population distri¬ 
bution. 





ANNEXURE 1 OF SECTION II 


Class Population Size 


Different Categories of Towns by Size Classes, 1981 


Total Fast growing Slow Growing Moderate growing New towns 




Num 

- Popula- 

Num 

- Popula- 

Num 

- Popula- 

Num- Popula- 

Num- 

Popula- 



ber 

tion 

ber 

tion 

ber 

tion 

ber tion 

ber 

tion 

la 

1,000,000+ . 

12 

42121700 

4 

11352303 

0 

0 

8 

30769397 

0 

0 

%age 



26-71 


23 -87 


0-00 


33 -53 


0-00 

lb 

500,000—1,000,000 

30 

19832474 

13 

8837061 

1 

747318 

16 

10248095 

0 

0 

% age 



12-58 


18-58 


7-40 


11-17 


0-00 

1c 

100,000—500,000 . 

. 176 

33378934 

64 

12467429 

8 

1080837 

104 

19830668 

0 

0 

%age 



21 -17 


26 -21 


10-70 


21 -61 


0-00 

H 

50,000—100,000, . 

. 270 

18189728 

100 

6633944 

25 

1650325 

144 

9829057 

1 

76402 

%age 



11 -54 


13-95 


16-34 


10-71 


0-92 

Til 

20,000—50,000 

743 

22557147 

181 

5724773 

102 

2964175 

418 

12703367 

42 

1164832 

%age 



14-31 


12-04 


29-34 


13-84 


1410 

IV 

10,000—20,000 . 

. 1059 

15006860 

142 

2127423 

188 

2650767 

472 

6883567 

257 

3345103 

%age 



9-52 


4-47 


26-24 


7-50 


40-48 

V 

5,000—10,000 

758 

5740603 

44 

361660 

109 

825359 

175 

1404936 

430 

3148648 

%age 



3-64 


0-76 


8 -17 


1 -53 


38-11 

VI 

Below 5,000 

. 253 

852725 

20 

54616 

54 

183700 

28 

86729 

151 

527680 

%age 



0-54 


0 11 


1 -82 


0-09 


6-39 

Total 


3301 157680171 

568 

47559209 

487 

10102481 

1365 

91755S16 

881 

8262665 

%age 



100-00 


100 00 


100 -00 


100 -00 


100-00 

Note : 

Excluding Assam 











Source 

: Census of India, 1981 
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ANNEXURE 2 OF SECTION II 


India : Statewide Distribution of Fast Growing Towns of 1971-81 by Size Classes, 1981 


Statc/U.T./India 





Fast Growing 





la 

lb 

1c 


II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

0 

2 

9 


19 

33 

13 

1 

0 

77 

Arunachal Pradesh . 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Bihar .... 

0 

4 

6 


11 

21 

16 

3 

0 

61 

Gujarat. 

0 

2 

2 


5 

4 

7 

0 

0 

20 

Goa. 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Haryana . 

0 

0 

5 


2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

15 

Himachal Pradesh 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Karnataka . 

1 

0 

7 


6 

14 

7 

4 

2 

41 

Kerala. 

0 

0 

2 


1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 

0 

2 

2 


18 

9 

25 

4 

1 

61 

Maharashtra 

1 

1 

9 


3 

10 

9 

1 

1 

35 

Manipur. 

0 

0 

1 


0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Meghalaya . 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Mizoram. 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Nagaland. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Orissa. 

0 

0 

3 


6 

8 

6 

2 

0 

25 

Punjab .... 

0 

1 

1 


r-^3 

9 

3 

7 

0 

24 

Rajasthan . . . . 

1 

1 

3 



16 

13 

2 

1 

42 

Sikkim .... 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Tamil Nadu .... 

0 

0 

1 


2 

5 

3 

1 

0 

12 

Tripura. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Uttar Pradesh 

0 

0 

6 


11 

22 

21 

9 

3 

72 

West Bengal . 

0 

0 

5 


6 

9 

9 

1 

0 

30 

Andaman & Nicobar 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Chandigarh 

0 

t) 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

t) 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delhi .... 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Daman & Diu . 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lakshadweep 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

India. 

4 

13 

64 


100 

181 142 

44 

20 

568 

Note: Excluding Assam 

Population Size Classes of Towns 
la 1,000,000+ 

Ic 100,000—500,000 

in 20,000—50,000 

V 5,000—10,000 

Source : Census of ladia, 1981 




lb 

VI 

500,000—1,000,000 
50,000—100,000 
10,000—20,000 
Below 5,000 










ANNEXES RE 3 OF SECTION II 


India : Statewise-Distribution of Moderately Growing Towns of 1971-81 by Size Classes, 1981 


State/U.T./Tndia Moderately Growing 





la 

lb 

Tc 

n 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 



1 

0 

7 

li 

42 

35 

4 

0 

100 

Arunachal Pradesh . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Bihar 



0 

0 

6 

8 

30 

25 

6 

0 

75 

Gujarat . 



1 

0 

8 

16 

28 

42 

20 

0 

115 

Goa 



0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

8 

Haryana 



0 

0 

5 

2 

10 

7 

9 

0 

33 

Himachal Pradesh 



0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

14 

Jammu & Kashmir 



0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

2 

10 

5 

24 

Karnataka 



0 

1 

8 

5 

39 

62 

19 

3 

137 

Kerala 



0 

3 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 



0 


8 

9 

30 

64 

33 

0 

146 

Maharashtra 



n 

1 

11 

14 

52 

40 

17 

0 

137 

Manipur . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Meghalaya 



0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Mizoram . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagaland . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Orissa 



0 

0 

3 

1 

12 

23 

4 

1 

44 

Punjab 



0 

1 

4 

6 

14 

21 

9 

2 

57 

Rajasthan 



0 

0 

6 

5 

35 

45 

9 

0 

100 

Sikkim 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Tamil Nadu 



1 

4 

11 

25 

33 

20 

6 

i 

101 

Tripura . 



0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Uttar Pradesh . 




3 

17 

25 

57 

62 

21 

1 

1SS 

West Bengal 



I 

0 

5 

12 

22 

17 

3 

1 . 

61 

Andaman & Nicobar 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chandigarh 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dadra & Nagar Havcli 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delhi 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Daman & Diu . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Lakshadweep . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

India 

■ 


8 

16 

104 

144 

418 

472 

175 

28 

1365 


Note: Excluding Assam 
Population Size Classes of Towns 


la 

1,000,000+ 

lb 

500,000— 

1,000,000 

lc 

100,000—500,000 

II 

50,000— 

100,000 

III 

20,000— 50,000 

IV 

10,000— 

20,000 

V 

5,000— 10,000 

VI 

Below 

5,000 


Source : Census of India, 1981 
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ANNEXURE 4 OF SECTION II 

India : Statewise Distribution of Slow Growing Towns of 1971-81 by Size Classes, 1981 


Slow Growing 


State/U.T./Imlia 

la 

lb 

Ic 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VT 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

8 

7 

2 

28 

Arunachal Pradesh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bihar .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

2 

2 

13 

Gujarat .... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

26 

12 

2 

56 

Goa .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Haryana 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

5 

1 

12 

Himachal Pradesh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

10 

16 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

10 

Karnataka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

13 

8 

8 

38 

Kerala .... 

0 

0 

1 

4 

15 

1 

0 

0 

21 

Madhya Pradesh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

11 

1 

21 

Maharashtra 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

34 

14 

8 

73 

Manipur .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Meghalaya 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mizoram .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagaland .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Oiissa .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

7 

Punjab .... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

6 

4 

23 

Rajasthan 

0 

°4 

() 

l 

0 

5 

3 

0 

9 

Sikkim .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tamil Nadu 

0 

0 

3 

10 

25 

53 

19 

4 

114 

Tripura .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Uttar Pradesh . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

7 

3 

20 

West Bengal 

0 

0 

*jj4- 

•J 

4 

7 

5 

1 

20 

Andaman & Nicobar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chandigarh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dadra & Nagar Havcli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delhi . ... 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Daman & Diu . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lakshadweep . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

India .... 

0 

1 

8 

25 

102 

188 

109 

54 

487 


Note : Excluding Assam 
Population Size Classes of Towns 


la 

1,000,000+ 

lb 

500,000—1,000,000 

Ic 

100,000—500,000 

II 

50,000—100,000 

III 

20,000—50,000 

IV 

10,000—20,000 

V 

5,000—10,000 

VI 

Below 5,000 


Source : Census of India, 1981 
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ANNEXURE 5 OF SECTION II 


India: Statewise Distribution of Consistently Fast Growing Towns of 1971-81 by Size Classes, 198! 


Fast Growing 





Ta 

lb 

1c 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

Vi 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 



0 

2 

5 

13 

19 

1 

0 

0 

40 

Arunachal Pradesh 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bihar 



0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

.13 

Gujarat . 



0 

2 

1 

i 

3 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Goa 



0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Haryana 



0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

9 

Himachal Pradesh 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Jammu & Kashmir . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Karnataka 



0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

3 

1 

0 

18 

Kerala 



0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Madhya Pradesh 



0 

2 

2 

15 

7 

9 

1 

0 

36 

Maharashtra 



1 

1 

8 

3 

6 

5 

1 

0 

25 

Manipur 



0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Meghalaya 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Mizoram . 



0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

e 

0 

0 

1 

Nagaland 


• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Orissa 



0 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Punjab 


• 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

l 

0 

0 

4 

Rajasthan 


« 

1 

1 

3 

3 

7 

4 

1 

0 

20 

Sikkim 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tamil Nadu 



0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Tripura 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uttar Pradesh . 



0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

16 

West Bengal 



0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Andaman & Nicobar 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Chandigarh 



0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dtdra & Nagar Haveli 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delhi 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Daman & Diu . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lakshadweep . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 



0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

India 



3 

12 

41 

58 

76 

38 

9 

3 

240 


Note : Excluding Assam 
Source : Census of India, 1981 
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ANNEXURE 6 OF SECTION II 

India : Statcwise Distribution of Consistently Slow Growing Towns of 1971-81 by Size Classes, 1981 
Siatc/UT’s Slow Growing 


Andhra Pradesh 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Bihar .... 
Gujarat .... 
Goa .... 
Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Karnataka 

Kerala .... 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram .... 
Nagaland . 

Orissa .... 
Punjab .... 
Rajasthan 

Sikkim .... 
Tamil Nadu 

Tripura .... 
Uttar Pradesh . 

West Bengal 

Andaman & Nicobar 

Chandigarh 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

Delhi .... 

Daman & Diu . 

Lakshadweep . 

Pondicherry 

India .... 

Note: Excluding Assam 
Source : Census of India. 1981 


Ta lb Tc 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 g 0 

o o 

0 BP; 

0 0 0 

0 0 T o 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


0 0 3 


II HI IV 

0 6 4 

0 0 0 

0 0 2 

0 7 11 

0 0 0 

1 0 4 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 3 6 

2 9 1 

0 1 3 

0 10 13 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

1 3 5 

0 0 3 

0 0 0 


4 5 25 
0 0 1 
0 0 4 
1 2 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

9 46 85 


V VI Total 


3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 
0 

4 
0 
2 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
6 
1 
0 
8 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


0 

0 

1 

2 
0 
0 
7 
0 

4 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


13 

0 

4 

23 

0 

9 

10 

1 

17 

13 

6 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

4 

0 

46 

1 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


45 27 215 
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ANNEXURE 7 OF SECTION TI 


India : Statewise Distribution of Districts by Their Urban Growth Pattern, 1971-81. 


State/U. T's. Number of Dsitricts by urban growth patterns, 1971 -SJ 






All Slow 

All fast 

AH 

Fast-1- 

Fast-F 

Slow-F 

FastH- 

Total. 







moderate 

slow 

moderate 

moderate 

slow-F 

Districts 











moderate 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All India 




6 

36 

47 

6 

113 

48 

122 

378 

Andhra Pradesh 




0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

14 

23 

Arunachal Pradesh 

. 



0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Bihar . . 




0 

3 

3 

1 

17 

1 

6 

31 

Gujarat 



. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

5 

11 

18 

Goa ... 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Haryana 




0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

4 

12 

Himachal Pradesh . 




1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

10 

Jammu & Kashmir 




1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

13 

Karnataka 




0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

10 

19 

Kerala . 




1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

11 

Madhya Pradesh . 




0 

3 

10 

0 

20 

3 

9 

45 

Maharashtra 




0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

9 

12 

26 

Manipur 




0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Meghalaya 




0 

i 

I/O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Mizoram 



. . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Nagaland 




1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Orissa . 


* 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

13 

Panjab .... 


• 


0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

8 

12 

Rajasthan 




0 

1 

3 

0 

15 

0 

7 

26 

Sikkim .... 




0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Tamil Nadu 




0 

0 

rtf 

0 

0 

8 

7 

16 

Tripura 



• 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Uttar Pradesh 



» 

0 

6 

ii 

2 

24 

4 

9 

56 

West Bengal 




0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

3 

8 

16 

Andaman & Nicobar 




0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Chandigarh . 




0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dadra & Nagar Havali 




0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Daman & Diu 




0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Delhi 




0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Lakshadweep 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry . 

• 



1 

2 

1 

0 

« 

0 

0 

4 


1ST 









ANNEXURE 8 OF SECTION II 


India : Statewise Distribution of Fast and Slow Growing Towns having Consistent and Irregular Growth Rates during 1961-71 and 1971-81 


Fast Growing Towns Slow Growing Towns 


Stare /V. Ts. 





Consis- 

1961-71 

Did not 

Total 

Consis- 

Decline in 

Did not 

Total 






tcntly 

below the 

eixst in 


tently 

their G. R. 

exist in 







fast grow- 

national 

196! 


slow 


1961 







ing 

Av- 71-81 



growing 




1 





2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Pradesh 





40 

27 

10 

77 

13 

8 

7 

28 

Arunachal Pradesh 





0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bihar 





13 

37 

11 

61 

4 

4 

5 

13 

Goa 





2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Gujarat 





10 

7 

3 

20 

23 

21 

12 

56 

Haryana 





9 

5 

1 

15 

9 

3 

0 

12 

Himachal Pradesh . 





1 

1 

3 

5 

10 

3 

3 

16 

Jammu & Kashmir 





4 

3 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

10 

Karnataka 





18 

17 

6 

41 

17 

19 

2 

38 

Kerala . 





3 

4 

6 

13 

13 

8 

0 

21 

Madhya Pradesh . 





36 

16 

9 

61 

6 

12 

3 

21. 

Maharashtra . 





25 

3 

7 

35 

33 

39 

1 

73 

Manipur 





1 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Meghalaya 





1 

0 

LqJ) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mizoram 




. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagaland 





2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Orissa . 





12 

6 

7 

25 

2 

3 

2 

7 

Punjab . 





4 

19 

1 

24 

17 

5 

1 

22 

Rajasthan 





20 

19 

3 

42 

4 

4 

1 

9 

Sikkim . 





1 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tamil Nadu 





7 

5 

0 

12 

46 

61 

7 

114 

Tripura 





0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Uttar Pradesh 





16 

41 

15 

72 

8 

7 

5 

20 

West Bengal . 





10 

15 

5 

30 

7 

12 

1 

20 

Andaman & Nicobar 





1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chandigarh . 





1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dadra & Nagar Havel i 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Daman & Diu 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delhi . 





1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lakshadweep 

. 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 

• 



• 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

All India 





240 

226 

102 

568 

51 

215 

221 

487 


182 













ANNEXURE 9 OF SECTION II 


India : Statewiso Distribution of Fast and Slow Growing Towns by Level of Urbanisation of Their Location, 1981 


State/U.Ts. 






Fast Growing Towns 


Slow Growing Towns 


Above the 
national 
average 
(Above 
23.70%) 

Below the 
national 
average 
(Below 

23 -70%) 

Total 

Above the 
national 
average 
(Above 
(23 -70%) 

Below the 
national 
average 
(Below 

23 -70%) 

Total 

1 






2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Andhra Pradesh 






13 

64 

77 

6 

22 

28 

Arunachal Pradesh 






0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Bihar .... 






9 

52 

61 

4 

9 

13 

Gujarat 






12 

8 

20 

31 

25 

56 

Goa 






2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Haryana 






2 

13 

15 

4 

8 

12 

Himachal Pradesh . 






0 

5 

5 

0 

16 

16 

Jammu & Kashmir 






1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

10 

Karnataka 






14 

27 

41 

15 

23 

38 

Kerala 






4 

9 

13 

7 

14 

21 

Madhya Pradesh , 






14 

47 

61 

3 

18 

21 

Maharashtra 






12 

23 

35 

42 

31 

73 

Manipur 

• 



• 


K 

1 

6 

9 

0 

0 

Maghalaya 






0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mizoram 






i 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Nagaland 






2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Orissa . 






Hr 

24 

25 

1 

6 

7 

Punjab .... 






12 

12 

24 

9 

14 

23 

Rajasthsn 






lUiL 

31 

42 

4 

5 

9 

Sikkim 

. 


* 



2 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Tamil Nadu 






9 

3 

12 

71 

43 

n 

Tripura 






0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Uttar Pradesh 






28 

44 

72 

6 

14 

20 

West Bengal 






14 

16 

30 

7 

13 

20 

Andaman & Nicobar 


• 


. 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Chandigarh 






1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 






0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Daman & Diu 






0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delhi .... 






1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lakshadweep 






0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 






2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

l 

INDIA 




. 


173 

395 

568 

212 

275 

487 


Note: Excluding Assam. 


13—507NCU/88 


183 












ANNEXURE 10 OF SECTION IT 


Indm 1 Statewise'Distribution of Fast and Slow Growing Towns by Urban Growths Rate of the District of Their Location, 1971-81 


Number of fast growingtowns by % Number of slow growing towns by % 

aecadal gtowth rate of district, 71-81 dec3dal growth rate of district, 71-81 


Stste/U. Ts 




Lower 
Below 
20 0% 

Moderate 

20-0%— 

46 74% 

Higher 

Above 

46 24% 

Total 

Lower 

below 

20 0% 

Moderate Higher 
20 ■ 0 %— Above 
46 24% 46 24% 

Total 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Pradesh 




0 

15 

62 

77 

0 

16 

12 

28 

Arunachal Pradesh. 




0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bibar .... 




0 

25 

36 

61 

Q 

8 

5 

13 

Gujarat 




0 

15 

5 

20 

0 

46 

10 

56 

Go& .... 




0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Haryana 




0 

3 

12 

15 

0 

7 

5 

12 

Himachal Pradesh 




0 

4 

1 

5 

6 

9 

1 

16 

Jammu & Kashmir 




0 

2 

6 

8 

1 

3 

6 

10 

Karnataka 




0 

18 

23 

41 

0 

28 

10 

38 

Kerala .... 




4 

1 

8 

13 

14 

0 

7 

21 

Madhya Pradesh , 




0 

15 

46 

61 

0 

11 

10 

21 

Maharashtra . 




0 

17 

18 

35 

13 

51 

9 

73 

Manipur 




0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Meghalaya 




0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mizoram 




0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagaland 




0 

0 

jQL 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Orissa .... 




0 

1 

24 

25 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Punjab .... 




0 

11 

Hi 13 

24 

0 

17 

6 

23 

Rajasthan 




0 

7 

35 

42 

0 

5 

4 

9 

Sikkim . 




0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tamil Nadu 




0 

9 

3 

12 

0 

108 

6 

114 

Tripura . 

. 

. 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Uttar Pradesh 




0 

16 

56 

72 

0 

7 

13 

20 

West Bengal 



• 

0 

12 

^3^8 

30 

2 

13 

5 

20 

Andaman & Nicobar 


. 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chandigarh 

. 


• 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 



* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Daman ft Diu 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delhi .... 




0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lakshadweep 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 




0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

ALL INDIA 




4 

171 

393 

568 

38 

331 

118 

48 
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Characteristics of the Fast and Slow Growing Towns 
Results of a Field Survey 


1. Scope of the Field Survey 

Why certain towns achieve high population growth 
rates, and why the growth rates remain sluggish in 
the case of others ? Are the characteristics of the 
fast growing different from those of the slow growing 
towns ? Is the growth or decline of towns an isolated 
phenomenon or associated with other economic, 
administrative, and social and physical changes ? 

The National Institute of Urban Affairs undertook 
a field survey of 70 towns, 35 fast growing and an, 
equal number of slow growing, to investigate into these 


Name of the Town 


Durgapur . 

Bhubaneshwar ....... 

Bellary. 

Modinagar ....... 

Dewas 

Morena. 

Giridih. 

Brajrajnagar. 

Tanuku . 

Balaghat. 

Yemmiganur 

Udgir . 

Bellampalli. 

Makrana. 

Rayachoti. 

Ararea. 

Sangareddy. 

Balatra. 

Chitrakutdham. 

Hosan. 

Kathuaparamba. 

Bharthana. 

Sultanganj. 

Rehli. 

Pokhrayan ....... 

Nalhati. 

Talaja. 

Mukhed. 

Barughulu. 

Keshoraipatan . 

Bhavanigarh ...... 

(Calanwali ....... 

Banayar ........ 

Adityapatnam ...... 

Lakhenpur . 

Source : Census of India, 1981 

State Level General PopulatjontTables. 


questions, with a view of gain further understanding 
of the dynamics of the urban growth processes. The 
main purpose of the survey was to identify and isolate 
the factors which cause a higher growth in some towns 
and lower in others, so that these could help in deter¬ 
mining the courses of actions, needed to be taken 
once the “towns for development” had been identified. 

The towns selected for field surveys possess vary¬ 
ing growth characteristics and profiles. Their basic 
data are shown in Tables 13 and 14. As would lie 
noted from the tables, the sampled towns are of 
TABLE—13 


Population 

1981 


Percentage Decadal Growth Rate 

1961—71 

1971—81 

. 311798 


395 58 

50 89 

. 219211 


176 07 

107-80 

. 201579 


46 12 

61 -03 

. 87665 


76-46 

101 -63 

. 83465 


50 00 

60-92 

. 69848 


58-46 

55 56 

65444 


9 29 

62-36 

54033 


96 45 

69 82 

53618 


38-69 

56-79 

• 53183 


75 60 

59-49 

50701 


43-77 

67-52 

. 50564 


62-89 

64-99 

. 44721 


4 09 

47-64 

. 40663 


34-59 

74-95 

. 35257 


43.85 

46 58 

. 33363 


61 05 

48-78 

31360 


76-47 

82 04 

28070 


45 -29 

59-53 

. 27464 


17 00 

54-34 

. 27119 


42 01 

63-45 

24690 


0 00 

139-59 

24428 


23 00 

78-72 

. 25578 


24-03 

54 07 

. 16343 


47-61 

71 .87 

16000 


91 -24 

60 00 

15073 


10-00 

5816 

14739 


41 -86 

47 02 

14006 


40 05 

51 -30 

12289 


0 00 

61 -80 

. 11448 


55-98 

57.12 

9817 


15-14 

56-8 2 

9643 


60-11 

47 65 

6599 


22-68 

49-67 

3044 


0 00 

93 02 

1162 


40-32 

88-64 


Population and Growth Rate of the Sampled Fast Growing Towns 
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Source : Census of India 1981 

Slate Level General Population Tables. 


different population sizes, with five in the population 1971-81. Similarly, the growth rates of 13 slow 

range of 100,000;2S with populations varying between growing towns, out of a sample of 35, were consistently 

20-50,000, and the balance with populations of less lower than the national aggregate of 20 per cent. The 

than 20,000. The tables also show that 23 of the 35 growth rates of many towns are noted to be irregular 

fast growing towns have consistently grown at rates if these are examined in a longer time frame (Chart 

higher than the national averages for 1961-71 and 8 ). 

TABLE—14 

POLIJLATION AND GROWTH RATE OF THE SAMPLES SLOW GROWING TOWNS 

Name of the Town 



Popnlation 

1981 

Percentage Decadal Growth Rate 

1961—71 

1971—81 

Bardhman. 




167364 

32-43 

16 72 

Rajapalayam 




101640 

2212 

16 89 

Mayuram. 




67673 

17-13 

12-43 

Attingal. 




29645 

22-68 

9 59 

Coondapoor .... 

• * 



28315 

35-88 

18-82 

Irinjalakuda .... 




26096 

13-75 

2-72 

Wai. 




24661 

18 03 

17 21 

Badnaga r ■ . 




23925 

16-77 

19.29 

Karkal. 




20713 

19-68 

11-40 

Talode ...... 




20055 

16-29 

17 79 

Shalinghur. 




17396 

28 04 

1 8 35 

Bhanvad. 

• 



15451 

14-30 

14 38 

Dharampur .... 

• • 



14116 

22.27 

18 05 

Ktaapa . 




12722 

26.68 

5-31 

Kamuthi. 




12614 

15-38 

9 14 

Virajpct. 




11676 

20-20 

19-36 

Madhapar .... 




11244 

0.00 

12-46 

Deoli. 




11159 

133-20 

—9 27 

Sa(a r a r oad. 




10867 

.32-51 

5 17 

Rajani. 




10768 

26-82 

9 86 

Aduthw-ai. 




IO 56 I 

14 09 

7 80 

Sikka . 




9650 

50 83 

-27 H 

BetulB.i7.or. 




8914 

21 -21 

9 17 

Talbehat 




7681 

0 00 

2-17 

Puvalnr. 




7355 

13-89 

5 27 

Kanapaka. 




6406 

0 00 

0 08 

Vembadithalam .... 




5667 

0 00 

14 90 

Dhalayaipuram .... 




5246 

0-00 

12 02 

Malkapur ..... 




4845 

14 15 

68 

jakhalmandi .... 




4609 

24-86 

17-61 

Ga^hdiwala ..... 



. 

4459 

19 03 

18 8 

Kasauli. 




3872 

8 41 

3 06 

Sangat ...... 




2859 

22-86 

—19 03 

Cbajtudih. 




2077 

73-44 

19 37 

Chenani ...... 




1301 

0 00 

3-13 


The NIUA’s field surveys 


were designed in such a 


way that they would shed light on at least the follow¬ 
ing aspects of the economy of the sampled towns : 


(i) Population growth and components of 
growth. 

(ii) Administrative status. 

(iii) Location and centrality. 

(iv) Functional base and the nature of functions. 


(v) The degree and nature of linkages between 
the towns and the regions of their location. 

It was assumed that information on the above as¬ 
pects would directly help in the understanding of the 
growth characteristics of the sampled towns, and 
address key questions such as— was the population 
growth (or the lack of jt) due to changes in the juris¬ 
dictions?; did the towns that enjoyed or ecquired 
higher administrative or municipal status expand faster 
in terms of population?; to what extent was the 
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location of towns on national and state highways, and any way the growth rates ?; did the fast growing 

trunk railways an important factor of growth; did towns have a larger manufacturing component?; and 

the proximity to metropolitan and large urban centres were the fast and slow growing towns characterised 

or on the periphery of irrigation projects influence in by high and low degree of spatial linkages ? 

CHART 8 

IRREGULARITY IN THE URBAN POPULATION GROWTH RATE 



51-bl 61-71 7V&1 

TIME-PERIOD 


It may be mentioned in the passing that a survey of reasonably diversified industrial structure”. The 

the past research work showed virtually no unanimity centre, according to them, “should either be growing 

on the characteristics of the growing or stagnating or show potential for growth of economic activity, 

centres. Nor was there in literature any consensus on employment and income. Such a centre will ceteris 

what criteria should be used to identify them. Fox, paribus need to be above a certain level”. 

for instance, in his widely-quoted study had pointed The NIUA has taken note of the past literature in 

out that a growing centre was one which was “an determining the indicators for this study, and present- 

urban place of less than 250,000 population”, and ed data on those indicators in this section of the 

which acted “as the vital heart of the development report. The results are not conclusive but adequate 

district”. According to him, strong linkages with the to provide a broad understanding of the main charac- 

national economy, the centre of a labour market, a teristics of the fast and slow growing towns. 

major retail trade area, high level tertiary functions 2 Resul(s of the FieId Survey 

and good communications were important for , . 

, ., ... . ,, (a) Change in area and jurisdiction 

purposes of identifying the growth centres. Alien and 

Hcnnanscn considered it as “a main centre at the During the period 1971-81, 27 of the total number 

regional level which in addition to its function as a of sampled towns registered changes in their jurisdic- 

rcgtonal service centre also provided a prosperous and lions. Area increased in the case ol 15 towns; the 
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balance experienced a decrease In area, as May be 
seen from the following table : 

TABLE—15 

Distribution of the Sampled Towns by Changes in Area 

Change in area Number of 

Fast Slow Total 

growing growing 

towns towns 

Increase in area ... 9 6 15 

Decrease in area ... 3 9 12 

Total . 12 15 27 

It is lu be noted from the table that 9 cut of the 
15 towns ’Mat registered an increase in area were 
“fast growing". At the same, the ellect of these juris¬ 
dictional changes on the population levels is not signi¬ 
ficant; only in two towns, changes in the area contri¬ 
buted significantly to the fast population growth. 
Similarly, 9 of the 12 towns whose area decreased 
during 1971-81 were “slow growing”. The effect of 
this decrease on the population base was again mini¬ 
mal, pointing to the overall conclusion that jurisdic¬ 
tional changes arc not an important factor in either 
the fast growth or slow growth of towns. 

(b) Administrative and Municipal Status 

Administrative status of a town, that is, its being 
the headquarters of a district or sub-district, is an 
important factor in the urban growth process. Of the 
35 last growing towns, 22 either enjoyed the status 
of the headquarters of their respective districts or 
acquired it between 1971-81. Only 13 towns did 
not have any administrative status. As against this, 
24 slow growing towns had no administrative status of 
any kind. Out of the sampled fast growing towns, 26 
enjoyed the staius of a municipality—a symbol of the 
towns’ increasing economic and soda! importance. 
Nine acquired tne status between 1971-81. In com¬ 
parison. 18 slow growing towns had no municipal 
status, and only one acquired it during 1971—81. 
Tables 16 and 17 may be seen for data on the 
administrative and municipal status. 

TABLE—16 


Distribution of Sampled Towns by Administrative Status 


Administrative Status 


Number of 



Fast 

Slow Total 


growing 

towns 

growing 

towns 


Headquarters (1971) 




— District 

5 

— 

5 

— Sub-district 

15 

11 

26 

Acquired the headquarters 

status during 1971—81 . 

2 

— 

2 

No headquarters status 

13 

24 

37 

Lost the headquarters status 

during 1971—81 

Nil 

Nil 

— 

Total 

35 

35 

70 


TABLE—17 

Distribution of Sampled Towns by Municipal Status 


Municipal Status Number of towns 


Fast Slow Total 

growing growing 


Municipal status 1971 . 

17 

16 

33 

Acquired Municipal status 

during 1971-81 . 

8 

1 

9 

Acquired municipal status 

during 1981-87 

1 

— 

1 

No municipality 

9 

18 

27 

Lost the municipal status 

during 1971-81 . 

Nil 

Nil 

”- 

Total 

35 

35 

70 


The tables show that a higher urban status—be it 
a headquarter of an administrative unit or a municipal 
one in the overall hierarchy is enjoyed in greater 
number by the fast growing towns. The slow grow¬ 
ing towns have lower urban status, in comparative 
terms, 

(c) Location and centrality 

The location and centrality of a town is perhaps 
the most important facilitating factor of growth. It 
has often been identified as one of the preconditions 
of growth and development. In practice too, there 
arc few examples of towns and other centres which 
have registered appreciable growth rates without being 
on the main transport and communication routes. 
The transport cost, i.e. the cost of exchanging goods 
and services and various types of inputs and outputs, 
determines the economic role of towns, as well as the 
extent to which they can compete in the regional and 
national markets. 

The NIUA’s field survey shows virtually no differ¬ 
ences between the fast and slow growing towns as far 
as the accessibility is concerned. Highway links are 
available to most of the surveyed towns, as would be 
noted from the following table. The slow growing 
towns however, are poorly endowed with rail links as 
compared to the fast growing towns. 20 of them had 
no rail links at the time of the survey. 
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fABLE—i8 

Distribution of the Sampled Towns with Road and Kail 
Links 


Transport links 

Number 

of towns 



Fast 

growing 

Slow 

growing 

Total 

Road : 

I. National Highways . 

2 

6 

8 

2. State Highway 

12 

14 

26 

3. National Highway and 

State Highway 

11 

8 

19 

4. No National and State 

Highway 

10 

7 

17 

Total . 

35 

35 

70 

Rail : 

1. Trunk Railway 

6 

6 

12 

2. Other railway lines . 

10 

4 

14 

3. Trunk and other railway 

lines .... 

9 

5 

14 

4. No railway 

10 

20 

30 

Total 

35 

35 

70 


(d) Functional base and the nature of functions 

The 1981 census data on the occupational 
and functional characteristics of urban centres are 
not available in any useable farm. Nor would these 
be available at any future date, making it impossible 
to analyse the changes in the functional and occupa¬ 
tional base of the fast and slow growing towns. The 
NIUA’s field survey, however, included data on 
indicators such as the levels of employment in manu¬ 
facturing, and in trade and commerce. It also inclu¬ 
ded data on whether the sampled towns had industrial 
estates, wholesale mandies etc. The underlying notion 
here was that the existence of industrial and trading 
infrastructure indicated the presence in the town of 
entrepreneurships, skills, labour supply, and a market, 
or if it did not exist, there was a potential of the same. 
Absence of these types of infrastructures indicated 
lack of potentials. 

Table 19 gives the data on the industrial and 
trading infrastructure. 

TABLE—19 

Distribution of the Sampled Towns with Industrial Estates 
and Wholesale Mandies 

Indicators Number of towns 


The table shows that 13 of the fast growing towns 
had industrial estates, and 26 of them had wholesale 
mandies. What is interesting is that ail industrial 
estates were set up during the 1971-81 period. Com¬ 
paratively, the industrial infrastructure in the sampled 
slow growing towns was poor, with only four of 
them reported having industrial estates. Also, less 
than 50 per cent of them were reported to be per¬ 
forming mandi functions. 

(e) The degree and nature of linkages 

Earlier in the report a question, was raised whether 
the population growth and stagnation of such a large 
number of towns was an isolation phenomenon, or 
the result of the growth processes in the districts or 
regions of their location. The basic postulate here 
was that growth or stagnation of a town independent 
of the district/region could be taken as no more than 
a transitory phase; growth of this nature would be at 
most an “oasis in the desert”, and was not sustainable. 

This study has looked at two sets of questions— 
whether the sampled towns are located in the fast 
growing or slow growing districts, and whether there 
is any relationship between the fast and slow growth 
of towns with agricultural productivity. Data are 
shown in Tabic 20 and 21. 

TABLE—20 


Growth rate Number of towns 

East Slow Total 



growjng 

glowing 


Districts having higher than 
the national urban average 
(46.24%) 

22 

9 

31 

Districts having lower than 
the national urban average 
(46.24%) 

13 

26 

39 

Total 

35 

35 

70 


TABLE-21 

Distribution of Sampled Urban Centres by Agricultural 
Productivity of Districts of their Location (measure by 
per hectare value of output of major crops 1979-80 

Productivity level Number of towns 

Fast Slow Total 

growing growing* 


Fast Slow 

growing growing 

Industrial Estate, 1987 ... 13 4 

Industrial Estates Established in 

1971-81 . 13 1 

Wholesale Mandies 1987 ... 26 17 

Wholesale Mandies Established in 
1971-81 . 12 4 


Distribution of Sample Towns by Districts having Higher/ 
Lower than the National Average Growth Rate (46.24%) 


Above the national average 

Rs. 1468/- ... 15 14 29 

Below the national average 

Rs. 1468/- . ■ ■ 20 _35 _ £5 

Total . . . " 35 '_29 _ 64 

^Information not available for 6 towns. 
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The table shows that 22 of the fast growing towns 
are located in districts which registered a growth rate 
of over 46.24 per cent during 1971-81 decade. On 
the other hand, 26 of the slow growing towns were 
located in districts whose population growth rate was 
less than the urban average for the decade. There is 
thus a fairly noticeable degree of interdependence bet- 
ween the growth rates of towns and of districts of their 
location. Table 21 is equally significant as it reveales 
no relationship between the growth rates of towns and 
agricultural productivity of districts of their location. 
Of the 35 fast growing towns, 15 are located in those 
districts in which the agricultural productivity was 
assessed to be above the national average. The 
remaining were located in districts having productivity 
levels of below the national average. The locations of 
the slow growing towns follow the same pattern, con¬ 
firming the widely-held notions that urban population 
growth (or the lack of it) is the result of both high 
agricultural productivity and agricultural stagnation. 

In addition of gathering data on selected indicators, 
we also obtained during the course of the field surveys 
the views of selected officials (districts collectors and 
the chief executives of the municipal bodies) on how 
they perceived the growth (or the lack of it) of they 
were concerned with. Their perceptions and responses 
are contained in Table 22. 

It is significant that a majority of the respondents 
attribute the fast growth of the sampled towns to their 
location, centrality, and existence of agricultural and 
industrial infrastructure. Twentyeight respondents 
considered the “strategic location” of towns as the 
most important factor of growth, followed by factors 
such as rail links, mandies and industrial infrastruc¬ 
tures and similar facilities. To at least 11 of the 
respondents, proximity to large cities was an important 
factor. The slow growth of towns was attributed by 
respondents to the absence of any worthwhile deve¬ 
lopment works in the sampled slow growing towns. 
Equally, shortage of water, poor industrial infrastruc¬ 
ture, and undeveloped communications were cited for 
stagnancy in their growth rates. 


TABLE—22 

Factors for frast Growth/Decline of Sampled Towns— 
Perceptions 


Fast Growing t Towns (35) 

Slow Growing Towns 


1. Strategic Location ; 

28 

1. Lack of any worth 




development 

23 

2. Rail Linkages 

25 

2. Poor Industrial in- 




frastructure 

21 

3. Wholesale Mandies 

23 

3. Shortage of water 

17 

(Saving Trade and 




Commerce centre for 




hinterland) 




4. Availability of 

13 

4. Poor Communication 


Industrial Infrasfru- 


Net work 

13 

cturc and facility 




5. Change in Municipal 


5. Lack of Higher Edu- 


Area 

13 

cation/Health 




Facilities 

11/6 

6. Proximity of Large 


6. Poor Trade and Com- 


City 

11 

mercial Activities 

11 

7. Higher Education/ 


7. Decrease in Area 

9 


Health Facilities 10/7 


Even though the results of the field survey are not 
conclusive, the fact that the fast growing towns in 
comparison with the slow growing display a somewhat 
different set of characteristics can not be overlooked. 
It was evident, for instance, that a majority of the fast 
growing towns were centrally located, were more easily 
accessible, and that their infrastructural base was 
stronger. A larger number of those which registered 
slower growth rates during 1971-81 were poorly 
endowed in terms of transport and industrial infra¬ 
structure. A majority of them were located in low 
growth districts. Some of the data, for instance, the 
absence of any relationship of population growth rates 
of towns with the levels of agricultural productivity, 
are confounding. 

The fields surveys have resulted in a better appre¬ 
ciation of what these towns in effect arc, atid what 
characteristics distinguish one set of towns from the 
other. 
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ANNEX 1 OF SECTION 3 


Urban Growth Rate and level of Urbanisation of Sampled Fast Growing Urban Centres and Districts. 

Si. No. Name of the Statc/Urban Centres Name of the Districts Growth Rate Urban Growth 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Bcllampalii 

2. Rayachoti 

3. Sangareddy 

4. Tanuku . 

5. Yemmiganur 

BIHAR 

6. Araria 

7. Barughutu 

8. Giridih 

9. Sultanganj 

GUJARAT 

10. Taiaja 
HARYANA 

1J. Kalanwali 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 

12. Lakhenpur 
KARNATAKA 

13. Aditya Patnam 

14. Banavar 

15. Bellary 

KERALA 
16' Kutliuparaniba 
MADHYA PRADESH 
17. Balaghat 
]8. Dewas 

19. Morena 

20. Rehli 

MAHARASHTRA 

21. Mukhcd 

22. Udgir 
ORISSA 

23. Bhubaneswar 

24. Brajrajnagar 
PUNJAB 

25. Bhavanigarh 
RAJASTHAN 

26 Balotwa 

27. Keshoraipatau 

28. Makrand 
TAMIL NADU 

29. Hosur 

UTTAR PRADESH 

30. Bharthana 

31. Ghitrakootdam 

32. Modinagar 

33. Pukrayan 
WEST BENGAL 

34. Durgapur 

35. Nelhatri 


fame of the Districts 

Growth Rate 
of the Urban 
Centres 71-81 

Urban Growth Level of 

Rate of the Urbanisation 
Districts of the Districts 

1971-81 1981 

3 

4 

5 6 


Adilabad 

47 64 

54-56 

19-34 

Cuddapah 

46A8 

67-46 

19-37 

Mcdak 

82 04 

73-14 

11-97 

West Godavari 

56-79 

41 -98 

20-77 

Kurnool 

67-52 

46 50 

24-49 

Purnea 

48-78 

68-77 

7-98 

Hazaribagh 

61 -80 

59-60 

15-11 

Giridih 

62 36 

36-66 

14-26 

Bhagalpur 

54*07 

38-47 

11-72 

Bhavnagar 

47-02 

39-14 

33 -29 

Sirsa 

47-65 

89 -48 

20-44 

Khatua 

88-64 

67-39 

11-38 

Tumkur 

93 02 

42-85 

13-77 

Hasan 

49-67 

32-84 

14-63 

Bellary 

61-03 

61-48 

33-05 

Cannanore 

139-59 

101-84 

23-39 

Balaghat 

59-49 

46-87 

8-69 

Dewas 

60-92 

56 80 

18-71 

Morena 

55-56 

73-06 

13-68 

Sagar 

71-87 

41-63 

27-86 

Babded 

51 30 

43-68 

18-74 

Latur 

64 99 

44-83 

15-39 

Puri 

107 -80 

88-56 

14-79 

Sambalpur 

69-82 

59-36 

15-49 

Sangrur 

56-82 

38-10 

22-81 

Barmer 

59-53 

74-71 

8-78 

Bundi 

57-12 

52-30 

17-01 

Nagaur 

74-95 

53 00 

14-56 

Dharmapuri 

63-45 

30-04 

9-37 

Etawah 

78-72 

81-84 

14-79 

Banda 

54-34 

84-86 

11-80 

Ghaziabad 

101-63 

90-48 

34-13 

Kanur 

60 80 

35-18 

46-32 

Burdwan 

50-89 

59.33 

29 -3 

Birbhum 

58-16 

39-08 

8-28 
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Annex 2 of section 3 

Urban Growth Rate and Level of Urbansation ol Sampled Slow Growing Urban Centres 


Si. N'>. Nv.iv} of the St'.to/Urbtn Centres 

Name of the Districts 

Growth Rate 
of the Urban 
Centres 71-81 

Urban Growth 
Rate of the 
Districts 1971-81 

Levei of 
Urbanisation of 
the Districts 1981 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ANDHRA PRADESII 

1 Kanapaka 

Vizianagaram 

0 ’08 

30-59 

15-94 

2. Raj am 

Srikakulam 

9-86 

30-43 

10-89 

BIHAR 

3. C ha it in? ill 

Dhanbad 

19-37 

67-81 

50-62 

GUJARAT 

4. Sikka 

Jamnagar 

—27-11 

32-92 

37 -14 

5. Bharv'td 

Jamnagar 

14-38 

33 -92 

37-44 

6. Dhar innur 

Valsad 

18-05 

51-65 

21-92 

7, Madhapav 

Kuchch 

12-46 

27-94 

26 13 

HARYANA 

8. Jakhalmanili 

Hissar 

17-61 

60 48 

19-29 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

9. Kasauli 

Solan 

30-6 

36-24 

10-76 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

10. Chenani 

Udhampur 

3 -13 

32-37 

9-53 

KARNATAKA 

11. Coondapur 

Dakshinkannad 

18-82 

47-93 

24-47 

12. Karkal 

Dakshiukannad 

11 40 

47-93 

24-47 

13. Virapet 

Kodagu 

19-36 

22-10 

15-52 

KERALA 

14. Attingal 

Triveadram 

9-59 

14-73 

25-26 

15. Irinjalakuda 

Trichur 

2-72 

106 04 

21 -10 

MADHYA PRADESH 

16. Badnagar 

Ujjain 

19 29 

36-55 

37-48 

17. Betul Bazar 

Betul 

9 17 

109 -45 

15-32 

MAHARASHTRA 

18. Khapa 

Nagpur 

5 31 

39-22 

56 -75 

19. Malkapur 

Kolhapur 

6-88 

41-29 

24-82 

20. Satara Road 

Satara 

517 

16-96 

13-04 

21. Talodo 

Dhule 

17-79 

39-08 

19-52 

22. Wai 

Satara 

17-21 

16-96 

13-04 

PUNJAB 

23" Garhdiwala 

Hoshiarpur 

18-81 

41-19 

14-44 

24. Satigat 

Bhatinda 

—19-03 

62 -33 

22-68 

RAJASTHAN 

25. Deoli 

Tonk 

—9-27 

31-73 

18-36 

TAMIL NADU 

26. Aduthurai 

Thanjayur 

7-80 

21-42 

23 06 

27. Dhalayaipuram 

Ramanathapuram 

12-02 

26-02 

28-21 

28. Kamuthi 

Ramanathapuram 

9-14 

26-02 

28-21 

29. Mayuram 

Thanjavur 

12-43 

21-42 

23 06 

30. Puvalur 

Tiruchirapalli 

5-27 

24-44 

26 13 

31. Rajapaiayam 

Ramanathapuram 

16-89 

26-02 

28-21 

32. Shaiinghur 

North Arcot 

18-35 

29-68 

23.01 

33. Vemboditaiam 

Salem 

14-90 

25-18 

28-93 

UTTAR PRADESH 

34 . Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

2-17 

83-43 

13-33 

WEST BENGAL 

35. Burdhamao 

Burdhaman 

16-72 

59-33 

29-3 
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Annex 3 of section 3 

THE EFFECT OF JURISDICTIONAL CHAN3E ON POPULATION GROWTH 


Name of the TOWN 

Net Population Change 

Net Area Change 

Estimated Population Growth 


1971-81 

1971-81 (Sq. 
Kms.) 

Due to Jurisdictional Change 



i——— --—*-» 




Number % of Net 


Population 

Increase 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fast growing 

Rayachoti 

11204 

— 12 02 



Sangareddy 

14133 

3-11 

578 

409 

Tanuku 

19421 

—3 16 

— 

-- 

Giridih 

25136 

199 

499 

1-98 

Banavar 

2190 

4-15 

826 

37 -72 

Bellary 

79396 

38 19 

5767 

7-55 

Kathuparamba 

14385 

10-88 

6147 

42-73 

Baleghat 

19387 

11-02 

1366 

6-89 

Dewas 

31599 

2-68 

303 

0-96 

Bhubaneswar 

113720 

27-88 

8002 

7-04 

Makrana 

17420 

—24-41 

— 

— 

Bharthana 

10760 

4-91 

1979 

18-39 

SLOW growing 

Rajam 

966 

—4-50 

__ 

_ 

Sikka 

—3590 

— 1-23 

— 

— 

jakhalmandi 

690 

0-54 

— 

— 

Coondapoor 

4484 

0-02 

— 

— 

Karkal 

2120 

0-27 

— 

— 

Virajpct 

1894 

—2-35 

— 

— 

Badnagar 

3868 

-005 

— 

— 

Betul Bazar 

749 

—0-10 

— 

— 

Talode 

3029 

—20.00 

— 

— 

Sangat 

—672 

—2-64 

— 

— 

Aduthurai 

764 

—0-01 

— 

— 

Dhalavaipuram 

563 

5-00 

— 

— 

Rtjapilayam 

14688 

1.61 

— 

— 

Talbehat 

163 

—0-03 

— 

— 

Burdhman 

24046 

0.02 

— 

— 
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ANNEX 4 OF SECTION 3 
Sampled Fast Growing Towns 
Physical, Economic and Social Factors, 1986 
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Bhavanigarh . 

Kalanwali 

Banavar 

Adityapatnam 

Lakhenpur 
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Reshaping Future Urban Growth Patterns : Some Options 


That there is need in India to reshape the future 
urban growth patterns is amply clear from the analysis 
contained in section 2 of this report. The entire 
pattern of urban population growth and distribution is 
marked with imbalances, and for reasons that are 
evident enough, the pattern seems to be perpetuating 
itself almost in a linear fashion. No discontinuity of 
any appreciable scale has been noticed in the pattern 
of population dstribution, and it is in this light that 
the issue of reshaping the future growth has been ana¬ 
lysed in this report. 

It needs to be stated at the outset that the issue of 
reshaping or guiding the future urban population 
growth is linked with several normative considerations 
of primary importance. For instance : should the 
future urban policy contribute to the efficiency objec¬ 
tives of development, or be guided by equity considera¬ 
tions, lies at the centre of the issue. Under one set of 
objectives, towns, cities and areas of “high promise” 
have to be identified for priority and preferential treat¬ 
ment. In the latter case, priority has to be assigned 
to the lagging and stagnating towns and areas. 

The issue is also linked with the goals of urban 
policy, that is, whether the goals are purely spatial 
and meant to correct the imbalances in the regional 
and size class distribution of urban population, or 
meant to serve the larger socio-economic goals and 
objectives. 23 Before, however, we present the options 
under the two sets of normative conditions, we ana¬ 
lyse below though briefly, the future prospects of 
urbanisation, and how the same has been perceived by 
different experts and task forces. 


1. Prospects of Urbanisation 

Studies on the future prospects of urbanisation in 
India are few in number. 21 Furthermore, the studies 
that are available do not shed much light on the likely 
effects of the alternative development scenarios on the 
growth of urban population. All of them, however, 
suggest with no trace of any ambiguity, that India’s 
urban population will more than double itself in the 
1981-2001 period. The Office of the Registrar General, 
for instance, has estimated India’s urban population to 
reach 230 million in 1991, and 326 million in the year 
2001 AD. The Task Forces on Housing and Urban 
Development have placed the number between 234-236 
million for 1991, and between 315-320 million for 
2001 AD. According to the United Nations, India’s 
urban population will touch a high of 330 million in 
the first year of the twenty-first century, which inciden¬ 
tally will be tire largest for any country in the world. 
It will be in excess of even China’s total urban popu¬ 
lation, which is estimated at 314.16 million in that 
year. 26 

These figures indicate that anywhere between 156- 
172 million persons will be added to the country’s 
urban population base in a span of twenty years—a 
massive increase by any reckoning. What is more, 
there appears to be an inevitability about this growth, 
with about 40-41 per cent of it expected to be con'ri- 
buted by “natural increase”, and another 18-20 per 
cent by “reclassification” of the existing rural settle¬ 
ments into urban. 

Apart from these gross numbers, estimates have 
been made by the Task Forces of the likely distribu¬ 
tion of urban population by size classes of urban 


23. The key goals of efficiency, equity and higher levels of living (among others) dominate spatial objectives so that the latter 
are subgoals, at best. Harry Richardson, "Defining Urban Population Distribution Goals in Development Planning," 
in United Nations, Papulation Distribution Policies in Development Planning, New York, 1981. 

24 The Office of the Registrar General, Report of the Expert Committee on Population Projections, New Delhi (1971); Jaipal 
’ P. Ambannavar, Population: Second India Series (1975); Planning Commission, Reports of the Task Forces on Housing and 
Urban Development, New Delhi (1983). 

25. See, United Nations, The Prospects of World Urbanisation, Revised as of 1984, New York, 1987. 
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centres us well as by regiene (states), and it is useful study. Table 24 gives the estimates of future urban 

to refer to and analyse them in the context of this population by size classes. 

TABLE—24 


Estimates of Future Urban Population by Size class (1991 and 2000 AD) 


Size class 


1991 


2001 



Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

More than 1 million . 

, , , , 

66-5 

28.2 

97-2 

29-2 

100,000—1 million 


85-7 

36-4 

133-5 

400 

More than 100 000 (Large cities) 


(152-2) 

(64-6) 

(230-7) 

(69-2) 

20—100,000 (Medium sized towns) 

. 

56-7 

24-1 

726 

21-8 

Less than 20,030 (Small towns) . 

. . . « 

26-7 

11-3 

30 

9-0 


235-6 1000 3334 1000 


Total 

Annual average 
growth rate (%) . 


This table is significant on atleast two counts. 
Firstly, it shows that the growth rate of urban popu¬ 
lation will not only be maintained in the coming 
decade; it is, in fact, expected to accelerate in the 
1981—91 period. The estimates place the rate at 4,1 
per cent per annum compound. If this estimate fructi¬ 
fies, then it will set a new record of urban population 
growth in the country. Even the following decade will 
witness only a marginal slowing down of the growth 
rate. 

A second feature of this table is that the position of 
large cities (+100,000 population size class) as a 
single size class is expected to further consolidate in 
the coming decades. In the year 2001 AD, this size 
class will account for 69.2 per cent of the country’s 


4-10 3-81 3-53 

(1981-91) (1981-2001) (1991-2001) 


projected urban population; in 1981, it was placed at 
60.46 per cent. Evidently, this consolidation will take 
place at the cost of the small towns size class, whose 
share will drop down to a bare 9 per cent. 

The National Institute of Urban Affairs have made 
tentative estimates on the expected number of settle¬ 
ments in different size classes, in the year 2001 AD. 
According to these estimates, India will have at the 
turn of the century, atleast three megalopolises (Cal¬ 
cutta, 16.53 million; Bombay, 16.0 million; and Delhi, 
13.52 million), 46 one-million cities (list annexed with 
this chapter), and over 453 cities in the population 
size class range of 100,000 and 1 million. Table 25 
gives the distribution. 


TABLE—25 

Projected Number of Urban Settlements by Size Classes, 2001 AD 


-- 




Population size classes 


Size class 


More 
than 10 
million 

1 to 10 
million 

100,000 

to 

1 million 

50,000 

to 

100,000 

20,000 

to 

50,000 

Less 

than 

20,000* 

Number of Urban settlements 

* 

3 

46 

453 

43] 

855 

— 


♦Thistabledoes not take into account the number of new settlements likely to be come urban during 1981-2001 through a 
process of reclassification. This, however, does not affect the number of settlements in the higher size classes, particularly 
in + 100,000 size class. 


The attached map shows the likely distribution of 
these cities. 


The Office of the Registrar General as made sepa¬ 
rate estimates of the future urban population at the 
level of states These are shown in Table 26. 
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TABLE—26 


Estimates of Future Urban Population by Regions, 1991 and 2001 AD 





Estimated urban population 

Expected 

Expected Net 

States 



million 


urbanisa- 

Addition 1981-2001 

AD 




. 

_ 









1991 

2001 

2001 

Total 

Percent 








million 

change 

Andhra Pradesh 




17 90 

24-21 

32-93 

11 73 

93-94 

Assam 




2-96 

4-07 

13- 34 

2-03 

99-51 

Bihar 




1353 

21-04 

19-87 

12-33 

141-56 

Gujarat 




14 n 

17-80 

38-25 

7-20 

67-92 

Haryana 




4'57 

7-06 

37-33 

4-25 

150-35 

Himachal Pradesh 




0-42 

0-51 

8-78 

0-19 

59 38 

Jammu & Kashmir . 




1-77 

2- 39 

26-98 

M3 

89 68 

Karnataka 




15- 68 

22 00 

42-27 

11-27 

105 03 

Kerala 




6-58 

8-96 

26-21 

4-19 

87-84 

Madhya Pradesh 



, 

1634 

24-51 

32-64 

13- 93 

131-66 

Maharashtra 




29 56 

38-32 

43-12 

16-33 

74-26 

Manjpur 




0 54 

0-73 

34-10 

0-36 

97-30 

Meghalaya 




0-40 

0-70 

32-97 

0-46 

191-67 

Nagaland 




0-25 

0-46 

29-28 

0-34 

283-33 

Orissa 




5'19 

8-43 

23-22 

5-32 

171-06 

Punjab 




6-50 

8-92 

40-47 

4-28 

92-24 

Rajasthan 




11-34 

17-75 

31-71 

10-55 

146-53 

Sikkim 




0 10 

018 

30-41 

0-13 

260 00 

Tamil Nadu 




20-17 

24-38 

38-66 

8-43 

52-85 

Tripura 




0-29 

0-37 

1208 

0 15 

68-18 

Uttar Pradesh 




32-01 

53-16 

32 10 

33-28 

167-40 

West Bengal 




18-85 

23-99 

31-63 

9-58 

66-48 

Total 

• 

. 


230 15 

326-04 

33 06 

166-32 

104- 13 

According to this table 

the six most-urbanised 

first 

one which 

has been stressed repeatedly 

in the 

states (as assessed in 

1981) 

will have in 2001 AD 

earlier part of this study is the high degree of uneven- 


approximately 41 per cent of the country’s total urban ness in the existing distribution of urban population 

population as against about 50 per cent in 1981. in the country. Ample evidence has been presented 

Their positions are expected to undergo minor shifts to show that urban population is unevenly distributed 

with Haryana replacing West Bengal in (he list of in almost every conceivable fashion. For instance, 

the six most-urbanised states. The two states expec- the large cities as a single size group has strengthened 

ted to improve their position in the overall urban its position at the cost of the other size class urban 

hierarchy arc Karnataka and Punjab. Bihar and centres at an extraordinarily fast pace. From a 

Orissa will continue to be among the least urbanised stage when it had just about 26 per cent of the total 

states. urban population (1901), it now accounts for over 


The prospects of urbanisation thus indicate conti¬ 
nuation of the existing patterns rather than signal¬ 
ling any noticeable departures from them. These 
also suggest that the existing imbalances in the urban 
population growth and distribution will persist in the 
coming years, unless major changes and interven¬ 
tions are designed to narrow them down. 

2. Reshaping Urban Growth Patterns: Some Options 
The case for reshaping the future urban growth 
patterns stems essentially from two sources. The 


60 per cent of the same (1981). The population 
base of the small towns has shrank most dramati¬ 
cally during this period. 

Regionally too there are serious inequalities. Some 
parts of the country are more urbanised and urbani¬ 
sing faster. The process and rate of urbanisation 
in others is sluggish and even though the 1971— 
81. witnessed an acceleration in the urban 
population growth rate of those parts, these 
are unlikely to change the overall distribution 
pattern. 2S Evidence was presented to show that over 


26. It is interesting to note that a significant proportion of growth that occurred in the otherwise sluggish states of Uttar Pradesh, 
Orissa, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh during 1971-81 was due to the emergence of "new towns”, by a process of “notification”. 
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55 per cent of the total number of districts had not 
been able to attain by 1981, even the 1951 level 
of urbanisation. Arranged in a descending order by 
the level of urbanisation, the first 100 or 25 per cent 
of the districts account for over 67 per cent of the 
country’s total urban population, and the last 102 
districts contain a mere 2.14 per cent of the same.** 

Fven when one analyses the distribution pattern 
of the fast growing and slow growing towns, one is 
struck by the fact that the consistently fast growing 
towns have remained a characteristic feature of the 
more urbanised and better-off states. The only 
redeeming feature is that the pattern of distribution 
of the slow growing towns is less than clear. 

A second reason for reshaping the future urban 
growth emanates from the need to provide a more 
direct link and interface between the urban growth 
processes and economic development than has been 
the case so far. Hie past patterns have been a con- 
sepnence of. and dependent on the economic deve¬ 
lopment processes, and interactions between them 
have, at best, betm marginal. This itself provides an 
ndenuate justification for reshaping urban growth 
patt e rnc. ft is in the light of these two reasons that 
certain options to reshape and guide future urban 
growth have been presented in this report. 

The options are many. The first and fonnost is 
aimed at reduction of spatial imbalances by accelera¬ 
tion of the development process of the small and 
medium towns and slowing down the growth of large 
cities. This option has been the mainstay of urban 
policies in most developing countries, and continues 
to enjoy the ideological appeal that it contains. For 
instance, the United Nations which undertakes bian¬ 
nual survey of the governmental policies on popula¬ 
tion distribution notes that : 28 

(i) a substantial number of less developed 
countries find the spatial distribution of 
population “unacceptable”; 

(ii) concentration of population in a few metro¬ 
politan centres is the principal cause for 
“unacccptability”; 

(iii) the countries where the problems of popu¬ 
lation distribution are more severe, have 


(iv) the LDC’s consider deceleration of migra¬ 
tion towards large urban centres as a 
possible solution to the problems of unsa¬ 
tisfactory spatial distribution of population. 

The basic assumption under this option is that 
population distribution can be influenced by an appro¬ 
priate mix of incentives and disincentives measures 
to achieve better spatial balance. Experiences, how¬ 
ever, show that such options and policies have turned 
out to be short-sighted and difficult of accomplish, and 
the underlying assumptions “mistaken, misleading and 
at least dcbateable.” The evidence from countries 
such as Indonesia, Thailand and others indicates that 
redistribution of population is a long drawn out pro¬ 
cess and requires massive investments. Similarly, re¬ 
gional distributions of populations remain stable over 
long periods and are not prone to easy changes. At 
subregional levels to. urban hierarchies do not under¬ 
go rapid changes. 

A second option is to identify consistently fast 
growing and fast urbanising towns and areas for 
priority attention. This option underscores the need 
to most efficiently utilise the scarce resources by 
putting them in towns and areas that will yield the 
highest dividends. 

Criteria such as the following can be utilised to 
draw tip the list of towns for priority development. 

fi) towns which have shown moderate-to-hisb 
population growth rates consistently for 
1961-71 and 1971-81 decades; 

fii) towns which are located in high population 
growth rate districts or which have attained 
higher than national average growth rates: 
and 

(iii) which have rail/highway links. 

An alternative to this which would fulfil the equity 
objectives would be to place priority on those towns 
which have experienced low population growth rate, 
and which are not responding to the general develop¬ 
ment stimuli. Those towns are also identifiable on 
the basis of criteria such as— 

(i) the population growth rates being lower 
than natural growth rates; 


adopted policies of deceleration to a greater fii > the growth rates of districts of their loca- 

degree; and tion also being moderate to low. 

27. Arranged in a descending order the population composition at district levels wofks out as under: First 100 districts contain 
67 .78 per cent of the country's total u^ban population: second 100 districts have 20.01 per cent; Third 100 districs have 
10.04 percent; an 1 the last 102 districts have 2.14 percent. 

28. See, United Nations. World Population Trends and Policies, New York, 1977 and T 1979; and Om Prakash Madiur, Small 
Cities and National Development, United Nations Centre for Regional Development, Nagoya, 1982. 


j 4—507 NCU/88 
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Indicative lists of such towns are annexed with 
this section of the report. Both these options are, 
however, questionable on grounds that (i) they are 
too simplistic for a country that have diverse patterns 
of urbanisation and a complex set of economic and 
social development objectives, and (ii) they either 
allow the market forces to overtake other considera¬ 
tions, or prevent the market forces to operate. 

A fourth option which we have elaborated in this 
report and which we consider relevant in India’s con¬ 
text aims at establishing a more direct link and 
interface between the future urban growth patterns 
and newly emerging socio-economic needs and ob¬ 
jectives. The main justification for this option 
springs from the fact that the process of urbanisation 
is vitally linked with the country’s economic and 
social parameters, and consequently, the two should 
be looked at together rather than in isolation of each 
other. 

The proposed option has five interconnected 
features. 

1. Development of High Productivity Urban Corri¬ 

dors 

The rationale of, and justification for, this compo¬ 
nent is based on the fact that there are several areas 
in the country that have attained over these years 
economics of scale, and of agglomeration and spe¬ 
cialisation. These arc centres of high technology 
research and development. Much of the country’s 
GNP emanates from such centres. They have begun 
to form clusters but do not yet enjoy the interindus¬ 
try and spatial linkages. One of the proposed res¬ 
ponses is to identify such corridors and develop them 
so that they can further maximise the scale and 
specialisation economies. 

A number of such corridors have already emerged 
on the country’s space. They are distinguished by, 
as may be seen from the list, 29 by their centrality, 
proximity to metropolitan and large cities, a higher 
proportion of working force in manufacturing exis¬ 
tence of an infrastructural base, and above all, a 
constellation of urban centres of varying sizes and 
growth rates. The list includes (i) Thane—Bombay 
Tune; (ii) Valsad-Surat-Bharuch; (iii) Ahmedabad- 
Vadodra-Surat; (iv) Bangalore-Hosur-Salem-Tri- 
chirapalli; (v) Delhi-Ghaziabad-Meerut; (vi) Delhi- 
Faridabad-Ballabhgarh; (vii) Indore-Dewas etc. 

2. Development of a Network of Towns to Streng¬ 

then and Promote the Rural Economy 

The primary focus of this component is on the 
identification and development of a large number of 
networks of small and medium-sized towns which 

29. The list are indicative and not comprehensive. 

50. See for details. National Institute of Urban Affairs. 


would establish and foster better aqd sustainable 
rural urban relationships. Experiences have shown the 
vital interdependence of the rural and urban areas, 
and the fragility of one in the absence of the other. 
The development of networks will enable the rural 
areas to take full advantage of the urban infrastruc¬ 
ture and services, and the urban areas of the vast 
production capacities and potentials of rural areas. 
The emphasis here is not on the size or scale of urban 
centres but on their numbers (which have to be 
large), and distance between them (which has to be 
short). 

There are several examples of such networks par¬ 
ticularly in the agriculturally orosperous areas of 
Punjab, Haryanu. Western parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
Western Rajasthan, coastal areas of Andhra Pradesh, 
and parts of Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. Karna¬ 
taka and Tamil Nadu. These comprise of ( ; ) Ludhiana- 
Khanna-Jullandhar; (ii) Rohlak-Panipat; (iii) 
Meerut-Muzzafarnagar; (iv) Mandaya-Mysore; (v) 
Sholapur-Sangli-Kolhapur; (vi) Guntur-Krishna- 
West Godawari; (vii) Thanjawar-Ramanathpuram 
etc., among others. 

3. Development of An Interlinked Hierarchy of Urban 

Settlements 

Such a strategy is necessary for regions where the 
size of urban settlements and consequently the levels 
of demand for services and infrastructures are small, 
and where because of the scale limitations, invest¬ 
ments in infrastructure can neither be justified nor 
sustained. An interlinked hierarchy of settlements 
which can mutually support and reinforce each other 
is inevitable for such regions. 

The region for which we recommend such a 
strategy is the Northeastern Region (Assam. Megha¬ 
laya, Tripura, Mizoram, Manipur, Nagaland and 
Arunachal Pradesh) where the number of towns is 
small and far between. The constituent units of 
this region have extremely diverse patterns of urbani¬ 
sation (see a sample of maps) and are characterised 
by different problems, compulsions and perspectives.” 
We propose that this region be dealt with on a separate 
footing and be provided with stimulus and proper 
direction in order to promote economic growth, 
enhance the availability of urban services to the 
surrounding areas, and, above all, to strengthen the 
federating role of the towns of the region. We further 
propose that the urbanisation perspective of the 
region be lacked with at three spatial levels— 

(i) the regional level, in respect of the higher 
order services which would require partner¬ 
ship between the various constituent states 
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(e.g., Guwahati, Tezpur, Tinsukhia, Dibru- 
garh, Silchir, Jorhat, Dimapur, Shillong, 
Imphal, and Agarlala, 

(ii) the state levels for schemes aimed at the 
development of selected growth centres 
and new growth centres in unserved area 
e.g., Pasighat, Sibsagar, Jowai, Chura- 
chandpur, North Lakhimpur, Karimganj. 
Bongaigaon etc. 

(iii) the level of individual towns for town- 
specific problems of water supply, sanita¬ 
tion, housing and transport. 

4. An Urban Revitalisation Strategy for Stagnating 
Towns and Areas 


The areas needing priority attention are initiated in 
the map showing the consistently slow growing towns. 

5. Prevent Spurious Urban Growth 

A detailed study of the components of urban 
population growth suggests that in. states like Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar, a significant proportion of the 
urban population increase during 1971-81 occurred 
as a result of the notification of the erstwhile rural 
settlements as municipal bodies, without any regard 
to the criteria used by census for classifying settle¬ 
ments as “urban”. This can be seen from Table 27 
below. 

It is evident that this is, at best, an administrative 
docision to classify an area as urban. Such areas have 
virtually no urban character. Indeed, if such prac- 


Thc basic objective underlying this component is 
to intervene in those regions which have a dispropor¬ 
tionately high concentration of the slow growing and 
stagnating towns. The analysis of the demographic 
data has already indicated the surfacing of such 
centres, often in clusters, in several parts of the 
country in particular Tamil Nadu, the west coast 
belt, and several other states. These are indicated in 
the maps. Initially, the reasons of stagnation have to 
be identified and then special policies to revitalise 
the economy of these areas have to be formulated. 


tices are continued in the future, the danger is that 
India’s urban population may show at a much faster 
increase than envisioned at present. For instance, 
the 1981 census reported 9.036 rural settlements with 
populations exceeding 5,000. Their combined popu¬ 
lation was estimated at 78.3 million (see Annex 2) 
Any step to classify them as ubran without the fulfil¬ 
ment of the criteria laid down by the census (density 
of 400 persons per sq. kms., and 75 per cent of male 
working force in non-agricultural occupations) can 
result in an extraordinarily large increase in urban 
population. 


TABLE 27 

Distribution of New Towns According to the Reasons for Inclusion 


New towns added because of 


State 






Notification 

Acquisition of 
demographic 
characteristics 

Others 

Tota] 

Andhra Pradesh 


, 




— 

32 

_ 

32 

Bihar 






20 

14 

— 

34 

Gujarat 






11 

37 

— 

48 

Haryana 






14 

4 

1 

10 

Himachal Pradesh 






11 

—. 

. ~ 

11 

Jammu & Kashmir 






13 

1 

— 

14 

Karnataka 






25 

15 

7 

47 

Kerala 






2 

48 

— 

50 

Madhya Pradesh 






65 

16 

— 

81 

Maharashtra 






2 

30 

1 

33 

Manipur 






23 

— 

1 

24 

Meghalaya 






— 

6 

— 

6 

Nagaland 






— 

4 

— 

4 

Orissa 






17 

7 

4 

28 

Punjab 






28 

1 

— 

29 

Rajasthan 






38 

6 

— 

44 

Sikkim 






— 

— 

1 

1 

Tamil Nadu 







31 

— 

31 

Tripura 






4 


— 

4 

Uttar Pradesh 






373 

i U 


383 

West Bengal 






1 

72 

I 

80 

All UTs 




• 

* 

1 

42 

11 

44 

Total 





. 

648 

376 

23 

1047* 


•This number treats units with in urban agglomeration as separate units, and that is why.it differs from the number given 
earlier in the report. 
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The basic proposal here is to make the procedures 
for classifyinug settlements as urban “stricter", and 
prevent what one might call spurious urban growth. 

The National Institute of Urban Affairs believes 
that a strategy that aims at the simultaneous develop¬ 
ment of high productivity urban corridors, a network 
of centres to link urban and rural economies, revitali¬ 
sation of stagnating towns, and prevention of spurious 


growth can reshape the future urban growth patterns 
in a way that it can meet the emerging needs of this 
nation. Any strategy that continues to look at urbani¬ 
sation patterns in terms of size or spatial distribution 
is much too simple for a country which has diverse 
patterns, where problems and perspectives vary and 
which is on the anvil of a new economic order that 
favours high productivity and faster and balanced 
economic growth. 
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ANNEXURt 1 OF SECTION IV 
One-Million cities of 2001 AD 


Population 


Cities 








1971 

1981 

2001 

Hyderabad U.A. 








1796339 

2545836 

5113457 

Vijayawada U.A. 








344607 

543008 

1348250 

Vishakhapatnam U.A. 








363467 

603630 

1664878 

Bokaro Stl City U.A. 








107159 

264480 

1611095 

Dhanbad U.A. 








458625 

678069 

1482197 

Jamshedpur U.A. 








456146 

669580 

1442778 

Patna U.A. 








551210 

918903 

2553729 

Ranchi U.A. 








266545 

502771 

1788832 

Ahmedabad U.A. 








1752414 

2548057 

5387086 

Surat U.A. 








493001 

913806 

3139542 

Vadodara U.A. 








467487 

744881 

1891130 

Faridabaj Comp. Admn. . 








122817 

330864 

2401217 

Srinagar U.A. 








423253 

606002 

1242287 

Bangalore U.A. 








1664208 

2921751 

9005636 

llubli Dhanvad 








379166 

527108 

1018685 

Cochin U.A. 








505838 

685836 

1260775 

Bhopal 








384859 

671018 

2039854 

DurC-Bhilajnagar U.A. 








245124 

490214 

1960584 

Gwalior U.A. 








406140 

555862 

1041236 

Indore 








560936 

829327 

1812803 

Jabalpur U.A. 








534845 

757303 

1518284 

Aurangabad U.A. 

, 


. 

. 

. 


A64 

165253 

316421 

1160104 

Greater Bombay City 








5970575 

8243405 

15714030 

Nagpur U.A. 








930459 

1302066 

2549790 

Nasik U.A. 








271681 

429034 

1069933 

Pune U.A. 








1135034 

1686109 

3720824 

Thane U.A. 








207352 

389801 

1377565 

Ulhasnagar U.A. 








396384 

648671 

1737165 

Rourkela U.A. 








172502 

322610 

1128353 

Amritsar 






. 

. 

458029 

594844 

1003282 

I.udhiana 








401176 

607052 

1389977 

Jaipur U.A. 








636768 

1015160 

2580126 

Jodhpur U.A. 



.. 





317612 

506345 

1286902 

Kota 








212991 

358241 

1013452 

Coimbatore U.A. 








736203 

920355 

1438371 

Madras U.A, 








3169930 

4289347 

7853698 

Madurai U.A. 








7H501 

907732 

1477481 

Tiruchirapalli U.A. 








464624 

609548 

1049108 

Agra U.A. 








634622 

747318 

1036301 

Allahabad U.A. 








513036 

650070 

1043721 

Ghaziabad U.A, 








137033 

287170 

1261,150 

Kanpur U.A, 








1275242 

1639064 

2707712 

Lucknow U.A. 








813982 

1007604 

1543974 

Meerut U.A. 








383106 

536615 

1052811 

Varanasi U.A. 








635175 

797162 

1255604 

Calcutta U.A. 





. 

. 

« 

7420300 

9194018 

14114747 

Ondal U.A. 








32469 

109209 

1235484 

Chandigarh U.A, 








232940 

422841 

1393295 

Delhi U.A. 

. 


. 





3647023 

5729283 

14139166 
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ANNEXURE 2 OF SECTION IV 
Number and Population of Villases above 5,000 pop, 1981 


State/Uts/India 


Andhra Pradesh 

Arunachal Pradesh . 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Goa 

I [ary an a 

Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir . 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim 

Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Andaman & Nicobar 

Chandigarh 

Dadra & Nagar Havelj 

Delhi 

Daman & Diu 
Lakshadweep 
Pondicherry 

Tndia 


5,000—9,999 10,000 a n d above 


Number 

Population 

Number 

Population 

1,058 

6,929,323 

163 

2,141,496 

2 

11,251 

— 

— 

1,054 

6,922,509 

192 

2,565,593 

418 

2,700,933 

49 

607,061 

31 

195,638 

1 

11,663 

221 

1,436,842 

20 

239,138 

3 

18,723 

— 

-- 

20 

114,136 

1 

11,780 

401 

2,640,776 

35 

409,634 

222 

1,703,596 

905 

18,678,858 

155 

986,176 

4 

48,428 

579 

3,837,056 

1.16 

1,505,789 

12 

73,499 

1 

10,533 


1 6,355 


47 

283,284 

1 

10,289 

120 

768,014 

1 

12,256 

321 

2,056,066 

21 

239,252 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

6.624,271 

182 

2,771,095 

56 

354,054 

8 

114,083 

751 

4,764,167 

52 

625,946 

702 

4,528,053 

82 

1,163,349 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

19.962 

— 

— 

15 

93,608 

*— 

— 

3 

19,962 

— 

_ 

1 

6,812 

— 

— 

6 

43,547 

— 


7,202 

47,140,246 

1,834 

31,166,643 
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ANNEXURE 3 OF SECTION IV 


List of Towns for Priority Development under Efficiency Criterion 


Towns 



Population 

1981 

g.r. 

71-81 

Towns 

1 



2 

3 

1 

. 

— 

— 

... 


Faridabad Comp. Admn. 

Adilabad 

• 


53482 

76.11 

Gurgaon U.A. 

Mancheriyal 



32478 

63-96 

Hisar U.A. 

Pajmaner 



24038 

76 08 

Jind 

Tirupatj 



115292 

75-10 

Gohana 

Madanapalle 



54938 

50-69 

Paonta Sahib 

Tirumalai 



20988 

62-96 

Bandjporc . 

Rayachotj 



35257 

46-58 

Lakhenpur . 

Proddatur . 



107010 

51-18 

Leh 

Narasaraopet 



67032 

54-21 

Rajauri 

Vinukonda . 



24238 

49-07 

Vijayapura . 

Chilakaluripet 


. 

61645 

48-39 

Kanakapura 

Jagtial 



53213 

72-21 

Bellary 

Sirsilla 



34134 

47-55 

Bida r 

Karimnagar 



86125 

76 06 

Davangerc . 

Koi-atla 



30196 

70-59 

Harihar 

Bhadrachalam 



21354 

99 38 

Challakere . 

Yellandu 



27292 

62-77 

Chitradurga 

Khammam . 



98757 

73-50 

Gulbarga 

Nandjgama . 



23214 

50 53 

Sindhnur 

Vijayawada U.A.. 



543008 

57-57 

Gangawati . 

Yammiganur 



50701 

67-52 

Manvi 

Mahbubnaga r 



87503 

69-07 

Shiraoga 

Badcpaile 



18624 

54-70 

Dandeli 

Siddipet 



42755 

62 59 

Trichur U.A. 

Sangarcddy . 



31360 

82-04 

Varkala 

Zahirabad . 



28956 

571 6 

Balaghat U.A. 

Miryalguda . 



44129 

129-09 

Jagdalpur U.A. 

Kavali 



48119 

62 48 

Betul 

Nizamabad . 



183061 

58-30 

Bhind 

Kamarcddy 



33048 

85-30 

Bhopai 

Ongole 



85302 

59-95 

Korba 

Vicarabad 



20737 

58- 18 

Chhatarpur . 

Vishakhapatuam U.A. . 



603630 

66-08 

Chikhali Kin. Prsia 

Bheemunipatnam 



34619 

142-24 

Dewas 

Jangaon 



25112 

48-89 

Durg-Bhijainagar UA* 

Dhanb-id U.A. 



678069 

47-85 

Dabra 

Ramgarh U.A. 



65268 

72-11 

Hoshangabad U.A, 

Araria 



33363 

48-78 

ltarsi Bhilakhedi UA . 

Kheiari 



13269 

63-73 

Indore 

Khunti 



18787 

59-98 

Sabaigarh UA. . 

Ranchi U.A. 



502771 

88-63 

Ambah 

Saharsa 



57580 

148 01 

Morena 

Musabani 



29413 

48-47 

Joura U.A. . 

Jamshedpur U.A. . 



669580 

46-79 

Mahasaraund 

Talaja 



14739 

47-02 

Tilda Newara 

Ta[a]a 



10967 

62-67 

Raipur 

Keshod 



32036 

63-34 

Baraily 

Gandhidham U.A. 



61489 

48 04 

Raisen 

Rajkot 



445076 

48 -'6 

Rehli 

Surat U.A. 



913806 

85-36 

SatnaU-A- 

Thangadh . 



18586 

53-67 

Burhar Dhanpuri U.A 

Vadodara U.A. 



744881 

59-34 

Shivpuri 

Mormugao . 



69684 

58-14 

Sidhi 

Ponda 



15330 

100-18 

Ambjkapur U.A. 


Population G-R- 
1981 71-81 


2 3 

330864 169-40 

100877 76-51 

137369 53-59 

56748 48-71 

26188 56-31 

5800 57- 10 

. 14218 129-29 

H62 88-64 

8718 57-96 

8690 46-32 

17212 49-02 

30161 48-60 

201579 61 03 

78856 55-63 

196621 62-35 

52334 54-43 

25043 48 07 

74580 48-41 

221325 52-02 

25875 SO-73 

58735 69-52 

21345 53-46 

151783 47-78 

47625 87-32 

. 170122 66-46 

34009 67■00 

53183 59-49 

63632 72-30 

46293 50 00 

74515 62-72 

671018 74 35 

83387 155-37 

51959 6101 

83213 49-24 

83465 60-92 

490214 99-99 

33421 55.95 

46300 57-30 

69619 48-55 

829327 47-85 

17188 57-47 

17381 63-17 

69864 55•60 

15740 52-61 

27122 54-81 

15089 49-78 

338245 64-21 

13013 57-49 

15914 74-15 

16343 71 -87 

16667 55.51 

32318 113-66 

75738 48 -92 

19654 109-89 

38291 61-29 
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2 


1 

2 

7 

KurasjaU.A. . 

53)15 

76 10 

Nag a 

56607. 

73-79 

Kfl'inad 

16391 

57 - 6 ~ 

Aurangabad U.A. 

316429 

9i -48 

Parli .... 

48946 

67 -49 

Georai . . . . 

15495 

47-01 

Manjlegaon . 

22555 

•55 -86 

Ambejogai . 

42362 

52-84 

Bid . 

80287 

60-69 

Raiianur . 

61398 

79-17 

Rajura 

10569 

48 -40 

Chandrapur Cily 

115777 

54 09 

IchalkaranjiCify . 

133751 

52-46 

Pun : U.A. 

1686109 

48 -55 

Alan i 

7523 

57-12 

Thane U.A. 

389801 

87 -99 

Ulbasnagar U.A. 

648671 

63 -65 

Bhayandar . . . . 

25646 

1 11 -99 

Imp ial 

156622 

55-05 

Tura 

35257 

127-63 

Aiziwl . 

74493 

134-70 

Dima iur . 

32878 

164-59 

Balangir 

54943 

53 -70 

Bhidrak .... 

60500 

49-68 

Jajaau- Rnad U. 

20935 

51 -20 

Db mkanaj 

35653 

81-76 

K'traput . 

31665 

47-24 

Baripada U.A. . 

52989 

84-47 

Bhutaeswar 

219211 

107-80 

Brajarajna^ar 

54 033 

69-82 

Sambalpur U.A 

162214 

54-36 

Bargarh 

35400 

54-32 

Rourkela U.A. . 

322610 

87-02 

Khanna . . . . 

53761 

54 -40 

Luihiaia . . , . 

607052 

51-32 

Sirhind 

30380 

68-52 

Kishangarh 

62037 

65-84 

Vijaynagar 

15191 

78-68 

Kherli 

8046 

67-69 

Banswara U.A. 

48070 

75-68 

Balotra . 

28070 

59-53 

Bharatpur .... 

105274 

50-60 

Bhilwara . 

122625 

49-26 

Nokha . 

24119 

114-93 

Keshoraipatao 

11448 

57-12 


Nimhahcra . 


27763 

67-83 

Chiuaurgarh U.A. 


44990 

73-59 

Stiralgarh . 


29815 

67-10 

Anupgarh . 


12997 

184-34 

Hanumangarh 


60071 

84.65 

Bhadra 


22568 

60-28 

Jaipur U.A. • 


1015160 

59-42 

Bha^ani Mantli . 


16928 

53-39 

JodhpurUA 


506345 

59 -42 

K ota 


358211 

68-20 

Pali 


91568 

83 -75 

Gangtok 


36747 

176 13 

Tiruttani 


24496 

49-72 

Ponneri 


16021 

48-38 

Teni Alliuagaram . 

. 

53018 

52-11 

RamesWaram 


27928 

66 -68 

Rishikesh 


29145 

65-16 

Chhibramau . 


23263 

47-93 

Fatehpur 


84831 

55-18 

Prinagar 


9171 

64-77 

Kotdwara 


17048 

48.80 

Dadri 


19723 

51.01 

Modinagar U.A. • 


87665 

101 67 

Ghaziabad U.A. 


287170 

109-56 

Muradnagar 


26047 

86-25 

Pilkhuwa 


37884 

58-24 

Orai 


66397 

56-18 

Baghpat 


17157 

47 07 

Bhowali 


3212 

46-47 

Hard war U.A. 


145946 

59-73 

Narcndranagar 


3596 

50-46 

Uttarkashi . 


10043 

66-83 

Rajpur U.A. 


60734 

76-59 

Birlapur U.A. 


50831 

216 78 

Raniganj U.A. 


119101 

155-93 

Katwa U.A. 


44430 

54-10 

Durgapur 


311798 

50-89 

Siliguri 


154378 

58-36 

Bagula 


11739 

72 66 

Gangarampur 


22767 

53-74 

Islampur 


26353 

67 69 

Balurghat U.A. 


112621 

67-87 

Port Blair 


49634 

89-31 

Chandigarh U.A 


422841 

81 -52 

Delhi U.A. . 


5729283 

57 09 

Pondicherry U.A. 


251420 

62-26 
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ANNEXURE 4 OF SECTION IV 

List of Towns for Priority Development under Equity Criterion 


Cities 




Population 

1981 

G.R, 

71-81 

Cities 



Population 

1981 

G.R. 

71-81 

1 




2 

3 

1 



2 

3 

Uruyakonda 




21754 

1012 

Kottayani 



64431 

7-90 

Machavaram 




13662 

16-13 

Cliangana cherry . 



51955 

7 02 

Pithapuram 




36607 

16-62 

Vaikom 



21097 

5 41 

Samalkot 




41264 

19-24 

Chiturthathamangalam 



30407 

6 65 

Sompeta 




12792 

9 92 

Neyyartinkara 



27993 

16-72 

Mandasa 




7307 

10-24 

Rampura 



1 4.313 

12-83 

Sa|ur 




36006 

16-42£ 

Sitamau 



9920 

17-26 

Bobbiii 




36239 

18-24 

Tumsar 



34840 

17-22 

Sojitra 




1 5229 

18 01 

Talode 



20055 

17-79 

Petlad 




47020 

18-93 

Kundalwadi 



1)617 

1.1 -83 

Kapadvanj 




35178 

14-41 

Murud 



J1235 

0-22 

U mreth 




28299 

16 82 

Mathcran 



3920 

15-40 

V-iso 




11774 

10-93 

Sl-u-ivardhan 



13740 

11-33 

Vsdnagar 




22079 

J4-23 

Revdanda 



7246 

7 46 

Caanasm a 




1 6053 

11-49 

Rajapur 



8884 

—1 -47 

Shiviajpur 




4872 

2-27 

Malwan 



17328 

— 1 -43 

Rewari 




51562 

17.49 

Pophali 



4817 

—24 -43 

B-wal 




7760 

18-85 

Harnai 



4703 

—36-67 

Bari 




13490 

9-35 

Sawantwadi . 



18671 

10 66 

Maham 




11722 

II 20 

Vengurla 



12339 

4-52 

Bilaspur 




8063 

14-58 

Dabhol 



6363 

17-79 

Dalhousie U.A. 




4189 

— 18-23 

Rahimatpur 



11666 

J2 91 

Bakloh 




1664 

—12-74 

Wai ... 



24661 

17-21 

Palampur . 




2834 

11 -62 

Firozpur Cantt U.A. . 



4467S 

7-47 

Kaugra 




7093 

IS-24 

Firozpur 



61162 

8-95 

Yol 




9214 

15-29 

Dera Baba Nanak. 



6212 

16-37 

Jutogh 




1396 

8)3 

Garhdiwala 



4459 

18-81 

Theog 




1528 

15-06 

Hariana 



5633 

12-61 

Kasauli 




3872 

3 06 

Dhanaula 



13885 

16-91 

Dagshai 




1769 

—18-14 

Uniara 



7198 

19 43 

Punch 




14171 

18-28 

Kuzhittura . 



18427 

13-76 

Sadalgi 




13911 

11-22 

padmanabhapuram 



18246 

8 03 

Nipani 




41783 

18-99 

Bhavani Sugar 



3650 

13-32 

Narasimharajapura 




6102 

3-23 

Alagapuri 



3055 

—6 89 

Scingeri 




4272 

14-26 

Kadiapatti . 



4028 

—5-22 

Ajjampur 




7693 

14-55 

Ponnamaravati 



11467 

6-53 

Gurmatkal . 

Alur 




11616 

4177 

10-65 

12 -28 

Portonovo . 



20100 

15-44 

Belakayad i . 




6396 

15-51 

Khowai 



10722 

14-82 

Melukote 




2958 

8-35 

Pateasaer 



8033 

15-12 

Alleppey 




169940 

6 10 

Jalpaiguri 



61743 

11-94 

Tiruvalla 




29225 

9 S3 

Balichak 



8663 

17-45 

Shertallai 




40492 

10-18 

Mahe 



9588 

6-87 


207 


















APPENDIX 


Districtwise distribution of Fast, Moderately, Slow Growing and New Towns 1971—81 


Tndia/State/Union Territories/Districts Number of Towns 


Total 1981 Fast growing Moderately growing Slow growing New towns 
1971-81 (>46.24%) 1971-81 (20%-46-24%) 1971-81 (<20%) 1981 

36- 4) 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

INDIA .... 



3301 

568 

1365 

487 

881 

Andhra Pradesh 








Adilabad 



12 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Aanantapur 



11 

4 

6 

1 

0 

ChittoOr 



13 

6 

7 

0 

0 

Cuddapah 



13 

5 

2 

1 

5 

East Godavari 


• 

16 

0 

8 

4 

4 

Guntur 



15 

4 

8 

3 

0 

Hyderabad 



2 

0 

1 

0 

1 





S 

5 

1 

1 

Karimnagar 












4 

2 

0 

1 

Khammam 

• 

• 









1 5 

2 

12 

0 

1 

Krishna 


• 






Kurnool 


• • 

ii 

2 

7 

1 

1 

Mahbubnagar . 


• • 

n 

7 

3 

1 

0 

Mcdak 


• 

10 

5 

2 

I 

2 

Nalgonda 


• • 

10 

4 

2 

0 

4 





4 

3 

0 

1 

Nellorc 


• • 






Nizamabad 


• • 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Prakasarn 



11 

5 

3 

1 

2 

Rangareddi 




3 

0 

0 

2 




1 IT-' 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Srikakulam 











9 

2 

5 

2 

0 

Vishahhapatnara 











10 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Vizianagaram . 











4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Warangal 








West Godavari 



u 

2 

7 

1 

1 

TOTAL 



234 

77 

100 

28 

29 


Arunachal Pradesh 
Dibang Valley . 
East Kamcng . 
East Siang 
Lohit 

Lower Subansiri 
Trip 

Upper Sunbansiri 
West Kameng 
West Siang 

TOTAL 



0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 


3 


1 


0 2 


208 















2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Bibar 

Aurangabad 

Begusarai 

Bhagalpur 

Bhojpur 

Darbhang 

Dhanbad 

Gaya 

Giridih 

Gopalganj 

Hazaribagh 

Katihar 

Madhubani 

Munger 

Muzaffarpur 

Nalanda 

Nawada 

Palamu 

Pashchim Champ 
Patna 

purba Champaran 
Purnia. 

Ranchi 

Rohtas 

Saharsa 

Samastipur 

Santhal Pargana 

Saran 

Singhbhum 

Sitamarhi 

Siwan 

Vaishali 

total 


Gujarat 

Ahmedabad 

Amreli 

Banas Kantha 

Bharuch 

Bhavnagar 

Gandhinagar 

Jamnagar 

Junagarh 

Kachchh 

Khcda 

Mahesana 

Panch Mahals 

Rajkot 

Sabar Kantha 
Surat 

Surendranagar 

The Dangs 

Vadodara 

Valsad 

TOTAL 


Goa 

Goa 

TOTAL . 



5 

2 

2 

0 

1 


3 

2 

1 

0 

0 


5 

3 

2 

0 

0 


8 

0 

4 

1 

3 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


11 

2 

4 

1 

4 


5 

2 

3 

0 

0 


6 

2 

1 

2 

1 


3 

i 

1 

0 

1 


7 

3 

3 

0 

1 


2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


3 

0 

2 

0 

1 


12 

4 

5 

3 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


5 

2 

1 

0 

2 


3 

1 

2 

0 

0 


6 

1 

3 

I 

1 


4 

1 

3 

0 

0 


9 

3 

4 

0 

2 


4 

4 

0 

0 

0 


8 

4 

2 

0 

2 


9 

3 

5 

0 

i 


6 

3 

2 

1 

0 


7 

1 

6 

0 

0 


4 

1 

2 

0 

1 


11 

5 

4 

0 

2 


4 

0 

2 

0 

2 


17 

4 

7 

3 

3 


4 

2 

0 

1 

1 


3 

2 

1 

0 

0 


3 

1 

2 

0 

0 


179 

61 

75 

13 

30 


12 

0 

6 

6 

0 

12 

1 

10 

1 

0 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

8 

1 

2 

4 

1 

16 

2 

12 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

9 

5 

1 

20 

2 

14 

3 

1 

10 

i 

5 

4 

0 

18 

0 

6 

10 

2 

14 

0 

10 

3 

1 

8 

0 

6 

2 

0 

12 

3 

5 

4 

0 

8 

2 

3 

1 

2 

14 

2 

5 

2 

5 

10 

i 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 

6 

5 

6 

19 

1 

7 

3 

8 

220 

20 

115 

56 

29 


15 

2 

8 

1 

4 

15 

2 

8 

1 

4 


209 




















1 


Maryana 

Arabala 

Bhiwani 

Faridabad 

Gurgaon 

Ilisar 

Jind 

Karnal 

Kurushetra 

Mahendragarh 

Rohtak 

Sirsa 

Sonepat 

TOTAL . 


Himachal Pradesh 

Bilaspur 

Chamba 

Hamirpur 

Kangra 

Kinnaur 

Kullu 

Lahul & Spiti 

Mandi 

Shimla 

Sirmaur 

Solan 

Una 

TOTAL . 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Anantnag 

Bad gam 

Baramula 

Doda 

Jammu 

Kargil 

Kathua 

Kupwara 

Leh (Ladakh) . 

Pulwama 

Punch 

Rajauri 

Srinagar 

Udhampur 

TOTAL . 

Karnataka 

Bangalore 

Belgaum 

Bollary 

Bidar 

Bijapur 

Chikmagalur 

Chitradurga 

Daksliin Kannad 

Dharwad 

Gulbarga 

Hassan 

Kodagu 

Kolar 

Mandya 

Mysore 

Raichur 

Shimoga 

Tumkur 

Uttar Kannad 

TOTAL 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

11 

0 

5 

3 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 

? 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

i 

4 

0 

1 

8 

i 

2 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

i 

3 


0 

6 

0 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

77 

15 

33 

12 

17 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

O 

8 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

o 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

3 

2 

I 

5 

0 

1 

1 

3 

46 

5 

14 

16 

11 


8 

0 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

6 


2 

1 

l 

6 

~\ 

3 

2 

0 

8 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

l 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

3 

1 

56 

8 

24 

10 

14 

11 

5 

6 

0 

0 

19 

2 

11 

5 

l 

12 

3 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1 

19 

1 

14 

2 

2 

10 

0 

4 

5 

1 

10 

4 

4 

2 

0 

17 

0 

3 

6 

8 

22 

0 

17 

1 

4 

15 

3 

8 

1 

3 

12 

3 

5 

3 

1 

10 

1 

5 

3 

1 

13 


8 

0 

0 

11 

6 

8 

2 

1 

13 

i 

12 

0 

0 

12 

4 

5 

1 

2 

13 

1 

6 

5 

1 

12 

4 

7 

1 

0 

13 

3 

5 

0 

5 

250 

41 

137 

38 

34 


210 




















1 

Kerala 

Alleppey 

Canniinorc 

Einakulam 

Idukki 

Kotiayam 

Kozhikode 

Malappuram . 

Balghat 

Quilon 

Trichur 

Trivandrum 

Wayand 

TOTAL . 

Madhya Pradesh 

Balaghat 

Bastar 

Betul 

Bhind 

Bhopal 

Bilaspur 

Chattarpur 

Chhindwaj-a 

Damoh 

Oatia 

Dewas 

Dha r 

Durg 

East Nimar 

Guna 

Gwalior 

Hoshangabad 

Indore 

Jabalpur 

Jhabua 

Mandla 

Mandsaur 

Morena 

Narsitnhapur 

Panna 

Raigarh 

Raipur 

Raisen 

Rajgarh 

Rajnandgaon 

Ratlam 

Rewa 

Sagar 

Satna 

Sehore 

Sconi 

Shahdol 

Shajapur 

Shivpui i 

Sidhi 

Surguja 

Tikamgarh 

Ujjain 

Vidisha 

West Nimar 

TOTAL 



211 













1 


Maharashtra 

Ahmednagar 

Akola 

Amravaij 

Aurangabad 

Bh'inda r a 

Bid 

Buldana 

Chandrapur 

Dhule 

Greater Bombay 

jalgaon 

Kolhapur 

Nagpur 

Nandcd 

Naslk 

Osmanabad 

parbhani 

Pune 

Raigarh 

Ratnagiri 

Sangli 

Sata r a 

Solapur 

Thane 

Wardha 

Yavatmal 

TOTAL . 
Manipur 

Manipur Central 
Manipur East 
Manipur North 
Manipur South 
Manipur West . 
Mengnoupal 

TOTAL ■ 

Meghalaya 

East Garo Hills 
East Khasi Hills 
jaintia Hills 
West Garo Hills 
West Khasi Hills 

TOTAL 

Mizoram 

Aizawal 

Chhimtuipui 

Lunglei 

TOTAL 

Nagaland 

Kohfima 

Mokokching 

Mon 

Phek 

Tuensang . 

Wokha 

Zunheboto 

TOTAL 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

4 

1 

2 

9 

0 

7 


0 

12 

0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

2 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

7 

1 

0 

8 

4 

3 

0 

1 

7 

1 

5 

] 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

1 

10 

3 

0 

11 

1 

5 

4 


14 

1 

6 

4 

3 

11 

4 

6 

1 

0 

15 

2 

5 

6 

2 

13 

2 

10 

1 

0 

12 

1 

9 

2 

0 

17 

2 

S 

3 

4 

16 

2 

5 

7 

2 

13 

0 

3 

9 

i 

6 

0 

4 

1 

i 

10 

0 

5 

4 

i 

10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

24 

5 

1 

7 

11 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

8 

1 

7 

0 

0 

276 

35 

137 

73 

31 


23 

5 

2 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

6 

2 

0 

24 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

2 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 




2 

2 

0 


0 


0 



1 

0 

0 


1 


0 



1 

0 

0 


0 


1 



0 

0 

0 


0 


0 



1 

0 

0 


0 


1 



1 

0 

0 


0 


1 



1 

0 

0 


0 


1 



7 

2 

0 


1 


4 


212 


















2 


4 


5 


6 


3 


Orissa 

Balangir 

Balcshwar 

Cutla^k 

Dhankanul 

Ganjam 

Kalahandi 

Kendujhar 

Koraput 

Mayurbhanj 

Phulakani 

Puri 

Sambalpur 

Suadargarh 




7 

6 

8 

9 

20 

5 

6 

14 

4 

3 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

12 

4 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

] 

2 

1 

5 

5 

0 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

TOTAL 




103 

25 

44 

7 

27 

Punjab 

Amritsar 




1 1 

1 

l 

5 

4 

Bathinda 




12 

2 

6 

3 

1 

Faridkot 




11 

2 

5 

0 

4 

Firozpur 




9 

5 

2 

2 

0 

Gurdaspur 




11 

0 

s 

2 

1 

Hoshiarpur 




10 

1 

5 

3 

1 

Jallandhar 




16 

3 

6 

3 

4 

Kapurthaia 




8 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Ludhiana 




10 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Patiala 




13 

4 

6 

1 

2 

Rupnagar 




9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Sangrur 




14 

1 

9 

2 

2 

TOTAL 




134 

24 

57 

23 

30 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 




8 

2 

5 

1 

0 

Alwar 

. 

. 

. 

yffW 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Banswara 



. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Barmer 




3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Bharatpur 



. 

12 

1 

8 

0 

3 

Bilwara 



. 

6 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Bikaner 




4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Bundi 




5 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Chittaurgarh 




8 

2 

5 

0 

1 

Churu 




1 1 

2 

7 

2 

0 

Dungarpur 




2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Ganganagar 




1-6 

8 

4 

0 

4 

Jaipur 




16 

2 

6 

1 

7 

Jaisalmer 




2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Jalor 




4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Jhalawar 




6 

1 

3 

1 

i 

Jhunjhunun 




13 

2 

8 

1 

2 

Jodhpur 




4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Kota 




11 

2 

4 

0 

5 

Nagaur 




10 

2 

6 

0 

2 

Pali 




12 

i 

4 

1 

6 

Swai Madhopur 




6 

i 

4 

0 

1 

Sikar 




9 

2 

5 

0 

2 

Sirohi 




5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Tonk 




6 

! 

3 

2 

0 

Udaipur 




9 

2 

4 

0 

3 

TOTAL 




195 

42 

100 

9 

44 


213 





















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Sikkim 


East 






3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

North 






1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

South 






2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

West 






2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

TOTAL 






8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Tamil Nadu 
Chcugalputtu 






15 

3 

8 

3 

1 

Coimbatore 






10 

0 

8 

2 

0 

Dharmapuri 

• 





7 

1 

4 

2 

0 

Kannyakumari . 



• 



5 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Madras 






1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Madurai 

ft 

• 

> 



22 

1 

9 

11 

1 

Nilgiri 


• 

. 



7 

2 

4 

1 

0 

North Arcot 






20 

0 

12 

7 

1 

Periyar 






12 

1 

2 

4 

5 

Pudukkottai 






8 

0 

4 

3 

1 

Ramanathapuram 






30 

3 

10 

12 

5 

Salem 






18 

0 

7 

10 

1 

South Arcot 






14 

1 

7 

5 

1 

Thanjavur 






29 

0 

8 

20 

] 

Tiruchirapalli 






17 

0 

4 

13 

0 

Tirunelveli 






30 

0 

10 

19 

1 

TOTAL 




• 


245 

12 

101 

1 14 

' 8 

Tripura 

North Tripura . 





• 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

South Tripura . 





• 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

West Tripura . 






3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL 





• 

10 

0 

3 

3 

4 

Uttar Pradesh 

Agr» 






14 

3 

5 

I 

5 

Aligarh 






20 

0 

6 

0 

'4 

Allahabad 







0 

5 

0 

> J 

Almora 






4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Azamgarh 






21 

1 

4 

0 

,'6 

Bahraich 






5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Ballia 






9 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Banda 






10 

4 

1 

0 

5 

Bara Banki 






12 

0 

5 

0 

7 

Bareilly 






18 

l 

4 

0 

13 

Basti 






10 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Bijnor 






19 

1 

10 

(1 

8 

Badaun 






22 

0 

6 

0 

16 

Bulandshahar . 






22 

1 

9 

2 

10 

Chatnoli 






7 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Dchradun 






7 

1 

2 

A. 

2 

Deroia 






16 

1 

3 

0 

i 2 

Etah 






19 

1 

4 

2 

12 

Etawah 






12 

1 

4 

1 

7 

Faizabad 






7 

7 

3 

0 

2 

Farrukhabad 






11 

1 

3 

0 

7 

Fat chpur 






6 

i 

1 

0 

4 

Ga r hwal 






8 

3 

2 

1 

2 


214 



















1 





2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

OhAzi&b&d 

. 

. 

• 

• 


13 

6 

3 

0 

4 

Ghazipur 



« 



9 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Gonda 






11 

1 

5 

0 

5 

Gorakhpur 






11 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Hamirpur 






12 

1 

3 

1 

7 

Hardoi 






13 

0 

7 

0 

6 

jalaun 






10 

1 

3 

0 

6 

Jaunpur 






7 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Jhansi 






13 

1 

5 

1 

6 

Kanpur 






12 

1 

1 

0 

10 

Kheri 






9 

1 

5 

0 

5 

Lalitpur 






4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Lucknow 






8 

e 

1 

1 

6 

Mainpuri 






11 

2 

5 

0 

4 

Mathura 






18 

0 

4 

2 

12 

Meerut 






23 

3 

5 

0 

15 

Mirzapur 






12 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Moradabad 






19 

1 

9 

0 

9 

MuzafFarnagar . 
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Preface 


The School of Planning and Architecture (New Delhi) was requested by 
the National Commission on Urbanisation in May, 1987 for conducting 
a study on ‘Evolution of Urban Planning in India’. The Commission, 
constituted in 1985 by Shri Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, is 
being chaired by Mr. Charles M. Correa and is functioning within the 
Ministry of Urban Development, Government of India. This study is 
one of the several sponsored by the Commission to receive technical inputs 
from related leading institutions and organisations to help it in the task 
of formulating policies for a balanced and desirable pattern of urbanisation 
in the country. 

The study has attempted to trace the historical evolution of the content 
and scope of urban planning practice and the trends in the growth of 
statutory and institutional support systems. In the process, the strengths 
and weaknesses of the planning procedures have been identified, and the 
gaps, overlaps and conflicts in the existing planning legislation, development 
control rules, bye-laws and agencies for urban planning and development 
have been highlighted. Based on the summary conclusions derived from 
the study, recommendations have been made which can be used as guide¬ 
lines for framing policies and directing the urban planning and development 
ellorts in the country in a manner that would best serve the interests of 
the people. 

In their endeavour to carry out the study in as comprehensive a manner 
as possible, given the limitations of time, the authors collected data and 
information from various planning and development agencies in different 
parts of the country through interviews and surveys. An intensive literature 
survey was also done. The contents of the report have been greatly 
enriched by valuable information received through consultations with senior 
professions like Professor L. R. Vagale, Prof. C. S. Chandrasekhara, 
Dr. K .S. Rame Gowda, Shri S. C. Gupta, Professor R. C. Gupta, and 
Prof. M. C. K. Swamy. The authors are highly indebted to them for 
their valuable advice and help. The comments and suggestions received 
on the Draft Report from the members of the NCU’s Working Group on 
Physical Planning in India has helped to further refine the focus, befitting 
to the needs of the Commission, 

The report has been divided into seven sections covering aspects of 
methodology, factors that influenced evolution of urban planning in India, 
historical overview, legal matters, organisational system, observations and 
recommendations of selected committees reports and court decisions on 
urban planning matters, and finally the conclusions and recommendations 
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of this study. The specific conclusions on the past and present planning 
practice are placed at the end of each chapter. 

The authors are very grateful to the Chairman of the National Com¬ 
mission on Urbanisation and its members for extending to them the oppor¬ 
tunity to work on this study. The study has generated material which 
will not only help the Co mm ission in its deliberations for a viable urbani¬ 
sation policy but also serve as a good reference for teaching in planning 
schools and for professionals in the field. 

The authors wish to especially thanks Professor B. G. Fernandes and 
Professor L. R. Vagale who at several stages have, through their valuable 
guidance, encouraged them to complete the study. 

The authors are extremely grateful to Prof. Bruno Dias Souza, Director, 
School of Planning and Architecture (New Delhi) and Prof. K. B. Singh, 
Registrar of the School who have very kindly extended their help and 
all possible facilities for its completion. 

All the agencies and individuals who have directly and indirectly helped 
in the study have made no small contribution to this study and authors 
wish to thank them for their cooperation. 

Finally, the authors wish to thank Shri Ashok Kumar, Research Associate 
and Mrs. Prceti, Drafting Assistant. Acknowledgements are due to Shri 
Haresh Lalwani, Mrs. Sushma Minhas, Shri V. P. Saini, and Shri Navneet 
for typing and secretarial services. 

December, 1987 

N. S. Saini 
J. H. Ansari 
M. N. Chatterji 
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Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 


An attempt has been made in this study to 
trace the historical evolution of the content and scope 
of urban planning practice and the trends in the 
growth of statutory and institutional support systems. 
In the process, the strengths and weaknesses of plan¬ 
ning procedures have been identified, and the gaps, 
overlaps and conflicts in the existing planning legisla¬ 
tion, development control rules, bye-laws and agencies 
for urban planning and development have been high¬ 
lighted. The detailed analytical review of various 
situations and aspects in the report has been conclud¬ 
ed at the end of each chapter and the recommenda¬ 
tions in detail are brought out in the Seventh Chapter. 
The conclusions and recommendations derived from 
the study are briefly summarised below : 

(A) Conclusions 

(i) Physical planning covers various aspects of 
spatial development such as availability of 
infrastructure, facilities and amenities. 
Compatible land use development, safe¬ 
guarding physical environment, and involv¬ 
ing people in decision-making and plan im¬ 
plementation with the ultimate objective of 
improving quality of life for all sections of 
society. 

(ii) The attempts for a desirable quality of life 
and physical environment get complicated 
with the increasing level of urbanisation and 
size of urban settlements. 

(iii) The present process of plan making and 
approval results in inordinate delay which 
nullifies validity of proposals. India needs 
to have planning and development approach 
which is flexible and based on more particia- 
tory and flexible concepts. The provisions 
of all related acts have to change 
accordingly. 

(iv) India has a rich heritage and the urban 
environment has been cummulatively en¬ 
riched in terms of monuments building com¬ 


plexes and areas over a long period extend¬ 
ing from Ancient Period to the recent. Urban 
Planning practice of today have to sensitive¬ 
ly protect the rich heritage and evolve suit¬ 
able techniques of conservation. 

(v) The search for right kind of solutions are 
continuing in the field of urban planning. 
The use of scientific modern techniques 
based on computerised information and 
analysis and "Remote Sensing’ is becoming 
common and needs to be further encouraged. 

(vi) Town Planning Legisla ion enacted by diffe¬ 
rent state governments did not provide for 
comprehensive and flexible planning which 
is accepted as most necessary for directing 
and regulating urban and regional develop¬ 
ment. The Model Regional and Town 
Planning and Development 3 .aw, recently 
published by the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Organisation, Government of India, 
provides a broad legal framework for com¬ 
prehensive pianriing. The revised law 
gives equal stress to planning and plan im¬ 
plementation and suggest a method to under¬ 
take both the functions. The Urban Land 
(Ceiling and Regulation) Act, 1976 was 
though enacted with laudable objectives, but 
due to large scale ineffectiveness needs sys¬ 
tematic evolution and revision. 

(vii) There are a host of agencies involved in 
urban planning and development at local, 
state and central level, some of which have 
conflicting interests and work at cross¬ 
purpose. The local governments which could 
have become a powerful third tier (state and 
central being the other two) are still weak 
and often superseded. 

(viii) Inspite of the increasing emphasis in the 
national Five Year Plans on the goal of a 
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balanced regional development in the coun¬ 
try, no serious effort has been made towards 
regionalisation and institution of regional 
development agencies. 

(ix) Effective spatial planning (whereby popula¬ 
tion distribution will be linked to resource 
distribution) will contribute to development 
of small and medium towns and cities and 
would go a long way in mitigating the pro¬ 
blems of metropolitan centres. 

(x) Master Plans, though legal documents, do not 
by themselves constitute implementable plans. 
They need to be detailed out in the form of 
zonal and layout plans. However, the pro¬ 
cess of preparing the master plans is so cum¬ 
bersome and time consuming that detailed 
implementable plans for the total area cover¬ 
ed by the plans are never completed in the 
lifetime of the master plan. 

(B) Recommendations 

(i) India should have a guided urbanisation bas¬ 
ed on multi-level settlement policy. 

(ii) Major economic activities should be located 
according to a defined policy helping the 
desired urbanisation trend and spread. 

(iii) Planning doctrines should be to have deve¬ 
lopment without environmental destruction, 
to generate employment, to redirect invest¬ 
ments to basic needs, and integrated rural 
development. 


(iv) Human Settlement design should be evolved 
from the old concepts bringing the quality 
of livability, efficiency, appearance, amenity 
flexibility and economic soundness. 

(v) The Urban and Regional Planning Acts 
should be revised to include the provision 
of ‘Model Regional and Town Planning 
and Development Act, 1985’. The periodic 
review and updating of the acts should be 
an accepted process. 

(vi) For better environment in future, an appro¬ 
priate physical planning system should be 
introduced at the centre, state and local 
level. 

(vii) The role and status of local agencies should 
be strengthened minimising the inter-agency 
conflicts. 

(viii) Physical planning in India, due to a large 
variety of situations should have varying 
models according to the level of urbanisa¬ 
tion in the state/region and size and nature 
of settlements. 

(ix) Physical planner’s role should be clearly 
defined and he should be given appropriate 
place in policy formulation at Planning 
Commission, State Planning Boards, Minis¬ 
tries dealing with physical developments ex¬ 
tensively, District Planning process, detail¬ 
ing out of plans, and execution of plan 
proposals. 



1 

Introduction 


This introductory chapter of the report is devoted 
to clarifying the concept of physical planning, its 
structure as well as the role of the physical planner. 
It also discusses the scope and objectives of the study 
alongwitn its methodology. 

1.1 Relevance of Physical Planning 

Physical planning deals with physical dimension 
of development in settlements and the intervening 
areas. It may also be called ‘spatial planning’ where 
development of two, three, and four dimensional 
spaces is in focus. Two dimensional spaces include 
location of various activities and the interaction 
amongst these activities. Three dimensional space may 
refer to a part of the settlement or the whole of it. 
This is the three dimensional space which gives rise 
to different types of physical and visual environment. 
These environments are shaped by physical planning. 
Four dimensional space is a modern concept of physi¬ 
cal planning where time is added as the fourth dimen¬ 
sion. The impact of physical environment is visua¬ 
lised and planned in relation to time the uscrs/related 
persons will be expected to devote. 

Thus, physical planning encompasses aspects of 
development which can never be covered by other 
types of planning, namely, socio-cultural planning, 
economic planning, political planning and administra¬ 
tive planning. In fact, space being the basic element 
for habitat and activities of living organism, physical 
planning is the foremost type of planning. It is 
physical planning which coordinates the proposals of 
all other types of planning and which can help them 
to optimise benefit and satisfaction in their respective 
fields. 

Traditionally, the role envisaged for the physical 
planner was that of a ‘coordinator’ in the process of 
physical development of towns and cities. Changing 
socio-economic realities, consequent to typical urba¬ 
nisation patterns as obtained in the developing coun¬ 
tries, have considerably altered the situation for the 


physical planners. The emerging role of planner is 
more in the form of a catalyst in the development 
process, whose expert services are required to initiate 
and guide the people—the beneficiaries of the plan, 
in the acts of development process. The era of soli¬ 
citing ‘public participation’ is giving way to the con¬ 
cepts of involving people in the decision-making pro¬ 
cess, both for plan-making and plan-implementation. 
Besides being trained to operate the tools and tech¬ 
niques of physical planning, the planners of today 
(and tomorrow) would be required to draw upon 
their managerial abilities in order to tackle the reali¬ 
ties. 

Physical planners as ‘City-Managers’ with addi¬ 
tional roles of ‘counselling’ the people and helping the 
masses to identify suitable investment opportunities 
within the framework of ‘plan’ is the emerging identity 
of physical planner in India and other developing 
countries. 

1.2 Structure of Prevailing Physical Planning 

India being a large country with different types of 
settlements and regional diversities, physical planning 
is carried out distinctly at national, state/regional 
and local levels. The scope of physical planning at 
these levels varies both in terms of area and details. 
The main agencies which are concerned with physi¬ 
cal planning at national level are the Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning Organisation (TCPO), the Housing 
and Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO), and 
the School of Planning and Architecture (SPA). 
TCPO, working as a technical department of the 
Ministry of Urban Development, Government of 
India, takes care of implementing the central schemes 
relating to physical planning like IDSMT, and slum 
improvement (EIUS), evolving new policies, and 
advising the Central ministries and state departments 
on physical planning. The evolution of TCPO’s func¬ 
tions in detail is given in Annexure-I. HUDCO is 
mainly responsible for financing of housing construc¬ 
tion but it has taken other physical planning related 
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functions also like promoting new design concepts, 
training of ‘Housing Boards’ personnel, etc. The 
SPA, New Delhi, is involved in imparting innovative 
education, research and extension on nearly all as¬ 
pects of physical planning and development through 
its seven departments for Masters Degree, one depart¬ 
ment for Bachelors Degree, and five centres of Re¬ 
search and Extension. The marginally related depart¬ 
ment with physical planning at central level are the 
Architecture and Planning Division of Central Public 
Works Department; the Architecture and P lannin g 
Department of Defence; and the Environment Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Environment and Forests. 

The basic problem in dealing with physical plan¬ 
ning in a proper way at the Centre arises because of 
the fact that the Five year Plans and the Annual 
Plans of the Planning Commission are not translated 
into spatial dimension. A system for introducing 
this relationship is missing, There is no accepted 
national policy of urbanisation and human settlements. 
However, a national housing policy is expected to be 
ready soon. 

The structure for physical planning at state and 
regional levels includes state Town and Country 
Planning Department, Housing Board, Slum Board, 
Town Planning Departments m some ministries, and 
Departemenl of Environment, These are created 
under special acts for specific functions. Their main 
problem is that they mainiy work as intermediate 
links between central and local agencies for phycisal 
development. 'Iheir finances are weak. As at the 
Centre, the financial allocations are not based on 
spatial planning in advance. Seme stales like Tamil 
Nadu have gone for systematic regional planning c.g. 
all major city-regions, and other formal regions are 
delineated and planning/development agencies are 
established. In most of the states regional planning 
is limited to metropohtan/iarge city-regions and 
special resource/problem regions. Regional planning, 
having negligible statutory support, has been very 
ineffective so far. 

The local level structure for physical planning 
includes Urban Development Authorities, Urban 
Improvement Trusts and Town Planning/Architecture 
Departments in some municipal bodies. This struc¬ 
ture operates with a master plan, with a national/ 
state priority scheme, and day to day developments 
issues of approvals and controls. The weaknesses 
at this level are identified in terms of shortage of 
trained personnel, poor financial resources, too much 
political interference, negligible coordination among 
agencies and 60 on. 

The term ‘urban planning’ used in the report 
mainly refers to physipal planning which in India is 


based on rational principles since ancient times, 
t here is a detailed description available in ‘Hindu 
Sastras’ and precisely put together in the Mansara’a 
Siiiipa Sastra. t he scientific process of the past got 
mixed up, over time, due to various complexities of 
political and socio economic conditions. This study 
is intended towards analysing the aspects that shaped 
the evolution of urban planning practice in India, 
and making specific recommendations for an urban 
planning system in future. 

1.3 Scope and Objectives oj the Study 

Urban planning is accomplished mostly in public 
sector, in India, it is a state subject and is carried out 
in accordance with ihe federal set-up of the provisions 
or various Acts, directly and indirectly related to 
urban planning and development, which undergo 
periodical revisions as the situation demands. The 
study of evolution of urban planning is aimed at 
understanding these Acts and their implications in 
practice. Some efforts have been made in the past, 
inrough formal and intormai committees and indivi¬ 
duals, to analyse evolution of urban planning in 
India. This study has tried to take advantage of 
such earner works to make a comprehensive synthesis 
and suggest improvements. 

The National Commission on Urbanisation, Mini¬ 
stry of Urban Development, Government of India, 
considering various aspects of urbanisation in the 
country with a view to suggesting guidelines for a 
proper uroan development, quantitatively and quali¬ 
tatively, has decided lo lake up a separate study on 
‘Evolution of Urban Planning in mdia\ The main 
atm of the study is to provide a comprehensive state¬ 
ment about the state-ot-the-air regarding urban plan¬ 
ning and associated legal, political, organisational and 
other factors in the various parts of the country. The 
objectives in detail are identified as: 

(i) Identification, of definable bench-marks in 
the evolutionary process of urban planning 
and development in India and their signi¬ 
ficant characteristics; 

(ii) Study of the urban planning process and 
control measures included in various town 
and country planning and related acts with 
their impact on the planning practice; 

(iii) Identification of the phases in the evolu¬ 
tion of planning organisations and their 
functions as related to the expanding 
scope of planning practice; and 

(iv) Highlighting the observations and recom¬ 
mendations of committees, experts and 
judicial courts which contributed substantially 
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in charting out the course of planning 
practice in India. 

1.4 Study Methodology 

The study is confined mainl y to qualitative aspects 
and is developed using the following steps: 

(i) Detailing out a draft outline of the study 
based on the objectives; 

(ii) Identifying a group of advisors among 
senior professionals who have lifetime’s 
experience in urban planning, and present¬ 
ing them study outline for comments and 
suggestions. The advisors having been them¬ 
selves involved in the evolutionary phases 
of planning, could highlight details based 
on personal experiences; 

(iii) Carrying out literature survey through 
books, published and unpublished reports 
and references in technical papers published 
in reputed journals. Most of the literature is 
located in Delhi in the libraries of the 
School of Planning and Architecture, Town 
and Country Planning Organisation and 
India Institute of Public Administration; 

(iv) Refining the preliminary outline draft for 
the study, and designing the following three 
types of questionnaires :— 

(a) Questionnaire for basic information 
from ubran planning organisations; 

(b) Questionnaire for basic information 
from urban development authorities/ 
improvement trusts; and 

(c) Questionnaire for basic information 
from housing boards/slum improvement 
boards/industrial development corpora- 
tion/municipal corporation and others. 

The outline and the questionnaires were 
finalised after detailed discussions with the 
advisory committee members. All agencies 
related to the above mentioned question¬ 
naires were identified and the questionnaires 
were mailed out to them seeking their co¬ 
operation for basic information. Completed 
questionnaires were received back from 15 
Town Planning Organisations, 22 Urban 
Development Authorities, and 11 other 
related agencies. 

(v) Visiting about 40 per cent agencies in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the country seeking the needed 


information through interviews with respon¬ 
sible officers in the concerned agencies. 

(vi) Preparing the draft report from systematic 
synthesis of the four types of informations 
collected from (a) members of the advisory 
committee; (b) literature survey; (c) ques¬ 
tionnaire responses; and (d) inteiviews. 

(vii) Presenting the draft report to the advisory 
committee of this study and the related group 
of the National Commission on Urbanisation 
for their observations and improvement 
suggestions. 

(viii) Modifying the draft into final report incor¬ 
porating the suggestions relating to the study 
objectives and scope. 

1.5 Conclusions 

The description has revealed that physical planning 
covers various aspects of spatial development parti¬ 
cularly to : 

(a) Provide adequate space and infrastructures 
for major human activities within the settle¬ 
ments, i.e. living, working, recreation and 
communication. 

(b) Ensure that use of parcels of land for one 
activity does not hamper the growth and 
sustenance of other activities on adjacent 
land. 

(c) Safeguard the long term interests of the 
society and its physical environment. 

(d) Involve people in the process of decision 
making related to environmental and socio¬ 
cultural issues concerning plan making and 
implementation. 

(e) Improve the general quality of life tor all 
sections of the society living in the settle¬ 
ments. 

For a better environment in future, appropriate 
systems need to be introduced for proper physical 
planning and the role of physical planner in it. The 
traditional concepts about planing and planner have 
to be improved at all levels. In order to evolve a 
change based on emerging development issues, an 
analysis of evolutionary processes, legal provisions, 
organisational structure and recommendations of con¬ 
cerned committees is proposed for other chaptm of 
the report. 
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Factors Influencing Urban Physical Planning 


The factors influencing physical planning are grouped 
as constitutional and policy factors, general factors, 
nature and spread of urbanisation, its causes and 
consequences, relationship between urbanisation and 
urban growth, and impact on metropolitanisation. The 
conclusions of the analysis are also drawn for the 
sensitivity of the factors. 

2.1 Constitutional and Policy Factors 

Planning aims at socio-economic and environmental 
improvements. It derives its operational strength from 
the constitutional provisions at one end and from in¬ 
volvement of planning agencies and individuals at the 
other end. The constitution of the Republic of India 
in its article 37 and 38 Part-TV states that : 

(i) The States shall strive to promote the welfare 
of the people by securing and protecting, 
as effectively as it may, a social order in 
which justice—social, economic, and politi¬ 
cal shall pervade all the institutions of 
national life; 

(ii) The State shall in particular, strive to mini¬ 
mise the inequalities in income and endea¬ 
vour to eliminate inequalities in status, 
facilities and opportunities not only amongst 
individuals but also amongst groups of people 
residing in different areas or engaged in 
different vocations; 

(iii) The State shall direct its policy through 
securing : 

(a) that all citizens have equal right to an 
adequate means of livelihood; and 

(b) that the ownership and control of mate¬ 
rial resources of the community are so 
distributed as to subserve the common 
good. 

The processes of planning in general and urban 
physical planning in particular are influenced by these 
directives directly and through the dovetailing of the 


goals of the Five Year Plans and the sectoial objec¬ 
tives. As a result of the identified focii at national 
level, the Seventh Five Year Plan emphasized that 
urban planning and development should concentrate 
on : 

(i) planned and integrated development of small 
and medium size towns and cities with a 
view to slowing down the growth of metro¬ 
politan cities; 

(ii) revitalisation of civic bodies; 

(iii) bringing reforms in municipal tax system 
and municipal administration in general; 

(iv) accelerating activities for the improvement 
of slums, especially for providing basic 
services there; 

(v) work out schemes of regular revolving of 
funds from state government and to establish 
the necessary institutional framework for 
channelising capital funds for infrastructure. 

Such objectives are now affecting the urban physical 
planning and development processes. Similarly, all 
five year plans have put stress on changes in the 
planning process. 

2.2 GeneraP Factors 

Some of the factors, general in nature, influencing 
planning are the political system, legal provision, 
institutional frames, socio-cultural parameters, econo¬ 
mic conditions, and physical and environmental poten¬ 
tials. Such factors may be identified in detail as 
under : 

(i) Population dynamics; 

(ii) Urbanisation pattern which has been grow¬ 
ing selectively, i.e. rate of urbanisation is 
relatively 'high in the relatively developed 
regions of the country; 

(iii) Utilisation of land and agricultural produc¬ 
tivity i.e. the economics of food production; 



(iv) Technological development with their direct 
and indirect impacts on human behaviour; 

(v) Rural-urban relationship; 

(vi) The forces of regionalism and inter¬ 
nationalism; 

fvii) The quality of life, public and individual 
health, welfare, and security within collective 
as well as individual environments; 

t'viii) Pattern of public administration and its 
responsiveness to public opinions and 
demands; 

(ix) Economics development i.e. growth, reces¬ 
sion, stagnation and inflation: 

(x) Conservation and equitable distribution of 
renewable and non-renewable resources; 

(xi) Efforts and trends towards social justice and 
more equitable distribution of wealth; 

(xii) Information flows at the national, regional 
and local levels; 

fxiii) Changes in the governmental organisational 
system; 

(xiv) Changes in values and priorities with respect 
to poverty and the target population and the 
target areas; 

(xv) The emerging new hierarchies and inter¬ 
relationships of urban settlement; 

(xvi) The leading role of India as an emerging 
nation amongst the developing countries. 

2.3 Nature and Spread of Urbanisation 

Urban area and urban population in India are 
identified according to the census definitions which 
keep changing over time in accordance with the chang¬ 
ing conditions, e.g. at one stage even some settlements 
having population less than 2000 were added and 
from 1971 a concept of urban agglomeration has 
been introduced where even some intervening villages 
are included in urban definition. The percentage of 
urban population doubled only in 80 years i.e. from 
about 11% in 1901 to 23.74% in 1981 while the 
size of urban population during the same period has 
increased by more than six times i.e. from 25.85 
million in 1901 to 159.72 in 1981. The decadal 
increase has been too high as it was 46.09 during 
1971 —81, against only 0.14 during 1901—11 (Table 
2.1). Thus the nature and soread of urbanisation 
in time in India is misleading in terms of low percent¬ 
age as compared to other more urbanised countries. 

The nature and spread of urbanisation in space is 
analysed in Tables 2.2 and 2.3 and graphically shown 
in Figures 2.1, 2.2 and 2,3. There is a wide 
variation in the level of urbanisation, ranging from 
6.9% in Himachal to 35.03% in Maharashtra in 1981. 


The decennial growth rate of urban population 
in the states is not related to the level of urbanisa¬ 
tion. The highest growth rate of 50.11% of urban 
population during 1971—81 was found in Sikkim 
where urbanisation level was only 16.23% in 1981; 
similarly, the growth rate of rural population and total 
population, and population density also do not have 
any relationship with the level of urbanisation. 
States can be grouped into six categories for their 
varying level of urbanisation. The Union Territories 
having high urbanisation, ranging from 42.04% to 
93.06% fall under the seventh category. Spati¬ 
ally, the states of western coast with the 
exception of Kerala have been occupying a high place 
for their level of urbanisation while the states of H.P. 
Arunachal Pradesh. As«am. Meghalaya, Bihar and 
Orissa have maintained a lower level. The other 
states have been changing their relative places for 
urbanisation. 

2.4 Causes and Consepuences of Urbanisation 

Urbanisation is a natural constituent of civilisation 
and development. 71'ere have been some urban 
centres from the very beginning of settled agriculture. 
In general, the number and size of urban centres 
have been increasing due to the increasing non- 
agriculfural activities. The temporal and spatial dif¬ 
ferences in the level and growth rate of urbanisation, 
as discussed above, have heeu due to the following 
causes : 

(i) Relative geographic advantages which can 
he in terms of quality 0 f land terrain, geo¬ 
logy, hvdrologv. climate, centrality and 
place for change of transportation mode. 
TTe more advantageous locations and areas 
have been getting more urbanised. 

(ii) Historical background of places also attracts 
more urban population. Historical causes 
of more growth mnv be due to several other 
factors like accessibility, safety, socio- 
eulutral, values, etc. 

(iii) Increase in trade and commerce activities 
in any area results in an increase in ad¬ 
ministrative, financial, and transportation 
activities and thus urbanisation grows faster. 

(iv) Increase in industrial activities gives birth 
to a lame number of other activities. A 
big portion of today’s urbanisation is due 
to industrialisation. 

(v) Government policies—actions which are in 
terms of developing some new townships 
for specific purposes, opening new areas of 
faster development etc. have also been direct 
cause to raise and accelerate urbanisation. 
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(vi) Natural and man-made disasters have 
occurred in all periods. These in the form 
of droughts, famines, cyclones, earth-quakes, 
riots, wars and territorial partitions have 
been the cause of population movement and 
concentration in space differentially. 

(vii) Push and Pull factors working for urbanisa¬ 
tion have been analysed by several research 
studies. It is noted that push from rural to 
urban and pull from urban to rural both 
work together. 7'hc reasons associated with 
push and pull urbanisation are socio¬ 
cultural, differentiation in employment op¬ 
portunities, higher and regular incomes, 
attraction of scale of economies, holding 
capacity, and better quality of life. 

(viii) Total population size is closely related to 
the size of urban population. The absorp¬ 
tion capacity in agriculture under traditional 
conditions are limited. Tire increase in total 
population forces the large part of additional 
population to go for secondary and tertiary 
activities which are essentially urban based. 

Urbanisation in its philosophical meaning should 
have only positive consequences but in reality it has 
both positive and negative consequences which can be 
listed as under : 

Positive Consequences 

(a) Generation of more wealth 

(b) Evolution of new technologies 

(c) Increase in consumption and production 
level of individuals 

(d) More and better national and international 
integration. 

(e) Creation of more nuclear families, multi 
work unit families, and thus less dependency. 

(f) More elastic and diversified economics. 

(g) More open societies reducing socio-cultural 
and regional differences. 

(h) Urban centres work as nerve centres for 
spread of information, knowledge and 
services. 

Negative Consequences 

(a) Over-urbanisation 

(b) Large slums and unauthorised growth of 
sub-standard conditions 

(c) Overall poor quality of life 

(d) Trend of concentration in some areas and 
some types of urban settlements 


(e) High cost of living 

(f) Problem of conservation of traditional values 
and features, and resources 

(g) Dichotomy within urban area and between 
urban and rural area is increasing 

(h) Problem of easy, cheap and safe movement, 
and communication 

(i) Problem of law and order 

(j) Problem of land, water and air pollution, 
i.e. disturbances in ecosystem. 

(k) Backwash effects in rural areas. 

2.5 Relationship between Urbanisation and Urban 

Growth 

The growth pattern of urban settlements in time 
is a good measure for relationship between urbanisa¬ 
tion and urban growth. It is rioted (Table 2.4) that 
during 1901-71, the number of class VI urban settle¬ 
ments, in general, has been decreasing while the number 
of urban settlements of class IV, Ill, II & I (having 
population 20,000 and more) have been continuously 
increasing and settlements of class V (with population 
5,000—10,000) increased upto 1951 but decreased 
afterwards. This indicates that urbanisation has 
induced growth in large urban settlements only. 
Further, the increase during 1901—71, 504% for 
Class 1, 324% for class—II, 188% for class—III and 
116% for class—IV reveals that there has been direct 
relationship between urbanisation and the increase in 
number of classwise urban settlements. The Govern¬ 
ment policy for reorienting urban growth from 1971 
onwards has shown a dear impact as during 1971-81, 
the class—II urban settlements had a greater increase 
in number (51%) as compared to class—I urban 
settlements (49%) and the urban settlements of 
Class—V and VI which were decreasing in number 
again started growing with a significant percentage 
(class V—14% and class VI—53%). Assuming that 
the present efforts of reorienting urban growth will 
be more intensified the number of class V and VI will 
increase by 48% & 30% respectively during 1981- 
2001 when class I towns are projected to grow only 
by 39%. 

The distribution of urban population in different 
classes of urban areas indicates that the share of 
class I urban settlements will continue to be higher 
but grow slowly only (Table 2.4); the share of urban 
population living in class VI will slowly increase which 
was continuously decreasing in the decades from 1901 
to 1971. It has risen from 0.46 to 0.50% during 
1971-81 and will reach to about 1.5% by 2001. 



2.6 Urbanisation Impact on Metropolitanisalion 

The share of urban population living in metro¬ 
politan cities has kept increasing over the decade. It 
was 26.91% in 1981 against 5.81% in 1901, 10.23% 
in i931 and 23.01% in 1961 (Table 1). This means 
that more than one-fourth urban population in India 
is living in metropolitan cities. Contrary to this, 
the number of metropolises is only 12 against 3245 
urban settlements. The trend indicates that the pro¬ 
cess of metropolitanisation will continue. F.mploy- 
ment and investments opportunities will be increasingly 
located in the major urban centres. Vast multitudes 
of people will continue flowing into metropolitan cities 
in pursuit of economic opportunity and social security. 
There is an increasing number of skilled and unskilled 
labour. This is resulting into loosening of human 
scale and breaking of social values. An environment 
full of contradictions is in making. For example, 
exceedingly high densities in the central areas against 
the very low densities in the peripheries, production 
and consumption of the maximum quantum of goods 
and services yet inadequacy of the minimum public 
utilities and facilities, presence of most extensive net- 
woik of transport and communication yet inefficient 
and uneconomical, having the maximum of urban 
housing still serious problems of homeless squatters 
and over-crowding in rooms, availability of sophisti¬ 
cated shopping facility at centres against an indiscri¬ 
minate springing up of shops in the growing suburbs. 

2.7 Conclusions 

The analysis of six categories of factors influencing 
urban physical planning indicates that the provision 
of desirable quality of life and physical environment 
get complicated with the increasing level of urbanisation 
and size of urban settlements. Others factors also 
get affected by this situation. The ranking of factors 
influencing planning in terms ot their sensitivity i.e. 


strength of interactions with other factors may be 
identified as : 

Rank 1 : Process of Metropolitanisation 

Rank li : Relationship between Urbanisation and 
Urban Settlement Patterns 

Rank III : Nature and Spread of Urbanisation 
Rank IV : Causes and Consequences of Urbanisation 
Rank V : Constitutional and Policy Factors 
Rank VI : Other General Factors 

Such ranking of influencing factors implies that the 
system of physical planning should change from simple 
and conventional techniques to new and more scienti¬ 
fically rationalised techniques. India having a very wide 
range of urban situations should not search for any 
single planning process and technique. Physical plan¬ 
ning contents and processes may be based on : 

(A) Levels of Urbanisation by regions as : 

(i) Low Urbanisation—below 15% (Eastern 

India) 

(ii) Medium Urbanisation—15% to 25% 

(Central India) 

(iii) High Urbanisation—More than 25% (West 
Coast) 

(B) Size of Urban Settlements as : 

(i) Megalopolis and Metropolis (Popn. more 
than 1 million) 

(ii) Cities (Popn. 0.1 to 1 million) 

(in') Medium Size Towns (Popn. 20 to 100 
thousands) 

(iv) Small Towns (Popn. less than 20 thousands) 

(C) Nature of Urban Settlements as : 

(i) Existing Urban Settlements 

(ii) New Urban Settlements 
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3 

Evolutionary Stages of Urban Planning in India 


Historically, five significant periods can be identified 
through which the evolution of urban planning has 
taken place in India, viz. (i) Ancient period; (ii) 
Hindu period; (iii) Muslim period; (iv) British period; 
and (v) Post-Independence period. The planning 
bench-marks of these periods are identified and des¬ 
cribed below. 

3.1 Ancient Period 

The principles of planning in ancient India are 
enunciated in Manasara’s Shilpashastra and Kautilya’s 
Arth Shastra. The planning principles during the 
period were formulated in such a manner as to re¬ 
flect the religious belief of the people. The places 
of worship used to be the focal points in the town 
layouts. Since in most cases the religious activities 
used to take place under the pulrouagc of the rulers, 
the seat of government and the places of workshop 
were commonly recognised as the original locations 
around which the towns grew. Caste hierarchies 
defined the social and occupational structures of the 
society and in turn determined locations of residential 
areas for different social groups within a setlemenl. 
The linkages between various residential areas and also 
between each residential area and other public places, 
such as markets, parks, etc. were based on the same 
principles. The location of town gates and the direc¬ 
tions of roads moving out of the settlements were 
related to cardinal directions. Next to religion the 
factor that most prorainantly governed the planning 
settlements in this era was that of security. Thus, 
the city walls, gates mid moats became the essential 
features of the human settlements. 

The structure of settlements was defined in a 
scientific manner wherein specific areas were earmarked 
for different uses such as markets, handicrafts manu¬ 
facturing areas and recreational facilities like gardens 
and chowks (town squares). 

Among the ancient treatises “Vastu Shahstra” treats 
village planning in intricate details as it was consi¬ 
dered a habitat more close to nature, compared to 


the towns. Though the planning principles of an 
Jndo-Aryan house, a village and a town were similar 
but Mansara, Mayamuni and others have classified 
the village and towns in the following ten types : (See 
enclosed Figures 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, 3.5, 3.6, 3.7, 3.8, 
3.9 and 3.10). 

(i) Manduka 

(ii) Paramasayika 

(iii) Dandaka 

(iv) Sarvalobhadra 

(v) Nandyavartu 

(vi) Padtnaka 

(vii) Swastika 
(viii) Prastara 

(i.x) Kannuk.il, and 

(x) Chalurmukba 

These types of layouts were based on detailed consi¬ 
derations relating to : 

(a) The site in terms of planting trees, ground 
illness, colour and texture of soil, smell, 
taste, shape, direction, sound productivity 
and other geological characteristics; 

(b) The boundaries and approaches in terms of 
size, shape, height/depth, materials of con¬ 
struction surface treatments, types of bridges, 
importance and character of ‘Gopuiams’ 
(Gateways); 

(e) The street patterns in terms of their purpose 
and layout, their width according to their 
classification, street naming systems, refining 
the aesthetic character of streets by the 
introduction of arches, gates and the archi¬ 
tectural styles of the adjacent buildings, side¬ 
walks, foot-paths and drainage system, etc.; 
and 

(d) The emphasis on the folk areas, that were the 
social meeting places for various pur¬ 
poses. 
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Fig. 3.1 


MAN DUKA OR CHAND1TA 

N.B. : EXAMPLE OF SITE PLANNING BASED 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF SILPA 
SASTRA. THE AREA UNIT IS THE 
LOWEST IN HIERARCHY, ASIGNING 
SQUARE PLOTS TO VARIOUS VARNA 
PEOPLE BY THEIR DEITIES. IT HAS 
FIXED 64 PLOTS. 
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FIG. 3.2 PARAMASAYIKA 

N.B. : THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF SITE PLAN¬ 
NING BASED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SILPA SASTRA. THE AREA UNIT IS 
THE LOWEST IN HIERARCHY, ASIGN- 
INCr SQUARE PLOTS TO VARIOUS 
VARNA PEOPLE BY THEIR DEITIES. 
IT HAS FIXED 81 PLOTS. 
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FIG. 3.3 DAM)AKA TYPE OF TOWN PLAN 


1. VISHNU TEMPLE 

2. SIVA TEMPLE 

3. SCHOOL, COLLEGE, ETC. 

N.B. : PLAN IS SUITABLE TOR A VILLAGE 
DUE TO ROW OF HOUSES ALONG 
ROADS IT RESEMBLES PHALANX Ok 
A STAFF AND SO CALLED DANDAKA. 
EACH HOUSE IS PROPOSED TO BE 
THREE OR FOUR OR FIVE DANDAS 
BROAD ACCORDING TO ITS PLACE¬ 
MENT AND THE LENGTH IS TWICE 
OR THRICE THE WID1H. FOUR 
GATES ARE TO BE DEVOTED TO 
MAIN DEITIES. 






FIG. 3.4 SARVATHOBHADRA TYPE OF TOWN 
PLAN 

1. TEMPLE 

2 . BRAHMINS 

3. SUDRAS AND OTHERS 

4. COLLEGE 

5. WEAVER, CLOTH MERCHANTS, PHY¬ 
SICIANS, ETC. 

6. HOSPITAL 

7. WORKMEN’S HOUSES 

8. WORKSHOPS 
l J. MONASTERY 

10. CHAMUNDl OR KALI TEMPLE 

N.B. : APPLICABLE TO LARGE VILLAGES 
AND SMALL TOWNS ON SQUARE 
SITES. A TEMPLE DOMINATES THE 
SETTLEMENT. 
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FIG. 3.5 NANDYAVARTA TYPE OF TOWN 
PLAN 

1. SIVA OR VISHNU TEMPLE 

2. BRAHMIN QUARTERS 

3. SCHOOL, COLLEGE, ETC. 

4. PALACE 

5. HOSPITAL 

6 . COURT 

7. TANK 

8 . MONASTERY 

9. & 10. RESIDENCES FOR OTHER CASTES 

11. ARTISTS & THEIR HOUSES 

12. THEATRE, ETC. 

13. QUARTERS FOR FISHERMEN AND 
HUNTERS 

N.B. : NANDYAVARTA IS THE NAME OF A 
FLOWER HAVING THE SUGGESTED 
SHAPE. THIS TYPE IS TO ACCOM¬ 
MODATE ABOUT 3000—4000 HOUSES. 
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FIG. 3.6 PADMAKA TYPE OF TOWN PLAN 


1. TEMPLE 

2. PALACE 

3. SHOPS AND VEGETABLE S TALLS 

4. MEAT MARKET 

5. SHOPS FOR OTHER ARTICLES 

6 . TANK 

N.B. : PLAN RESEMBLES THE PETALS OF 
LOTUS RADIATING OUTWARDS 
FROM THE CENTRE. HAVING 
WATER ALL AROUND NO SCOPE FOR 
EXPANSION. IT HAS FIVE VARIE¬ 
TIES. 
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FIG. 3.7 SWASTIKA TYPE OF TOWN PLAN 


1. SIVA OR VISHNU TEMPLE 

2. AGRAHARAM 

3. ARMOURY 

4. KING'S PALACE 

5. YUVARALA’S PALACE 
d. COURT AND OFFICES 

7. JAIN TEMPLE 

8 . BUDDHIST OR SARASWATI TEMPLE 

9. GANESI IA TEMPLE 

10. KALI TEMPLE 

N.B. : THE SITE MAY NOT’ NEED TO BE 
SQUARE OR RECTANGLE 
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FIG. 3.8 PRASTARA TYPE OF TOWN PLAN 

1. SIVA OK VISHNU TEMPI E 

2. THE TEMPLE TANK 

3. COLLEGE 

4. HOSPITAL 

5. MONASTERY 

6 . GA1ES 
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FIG. 3.9 KARMUKA TYPE OF TOWN PLAN 

1. SIVA OR VISIINU TEMPLE 

2. COLLEGE 

3. HOSPITAL 

4. MONASTERY 

5. TANK 

N.B. : SUITABLE FOR SITES ALONG SEA 
SHORES OR RIVER BANKS WHERE 
THE SITE IS IN THE FORM OF A BOW 
OR SEMICIRCULAR OR PARABOLIC. 
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FIG. 3.10 CHATURMUKHA 

N.B. : APPLICABLE TO ALL SEK OF 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES. MOST OF 
ANCIENT TOWNS ARE BASED ON 
This TYPE WHERE TOWN IS LAID 
OUT EAST TO WEST LENGTHWISE 
a vtt\ OTTTT TYTNTf^Q ARP. BASED ON A 


MODULAR SYSTEM. 
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Some of the popular examples of planned towns 
of this period are-Ayodhya, Indraprastha, Madurai, 
Vanji, Kaverippumpattinam, Kanchipuram, etc. 

3.2 Hindu Period 

Urban planning during this period was signified 
mainly by the modified planning practices of ancient 
period. A number of large towns flourished during 
this period either as capital towns for various king¬ 
doms, or religious towns with the blessings of sages 
and mendicants. The major factors that influenced 
urban planning during this period were the Hindu 
religious values, planning principles of ancient India, 
strong regional linkages and dominant security as¬ 
pects. There arc evidences that during the Maurya 
and Gupta periods, separate urban planning and 
development agencies existed. Such institutions were 
at its zenith during the period of Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

3.3 Muslim Period 

Muslim rulers brought with them the memories of 
the Arab and Persian towns and their culture to the 
Indian towns and cities. The towns built by the 
Moghal emperors were signified by the locations of 
’place of worship’, royal gardens, ‘baghs’ (gardens), 
and ‘bazars’ (market places) studded with fountains 
and canals of rippling water. The common man was 
free to build his own house within the confines of city 
wall according to his social and economic status. 
The Moghul kings were great monument builders. 
Their love for symmentry and axial planning led to 
creation of many splendid garden and palace layouts 
and location of ’bazars’ as prominent axes. These 
monuments, specially the places of worship and royal 
palaces enriched the skyline of the towns and cities 
during this period. Notable examples of such crea¬ 
tions are Shahjahanabad (Delhi), Fatehpur Sikri, 
Lucknow, Agra, etc. 

3.4 British Period 

During this period two distinct phases of evolution 
of urban planning can be identified and the develop¬ 
ments can be classified into two sub-periods : (a) 
Upto 19th Century; and (b) 20th Century upto 
1947. 

Upto the last decade of 19th century, urban planning 
was mainly concerned with construction of roads and 
maintenance of the existing developed areas. Town 
Planning as a profession was undergoing rapid 
changes in England and its effect was visible in India 
also. Significant mention must be made of the year 
1898 when Bombay Improvement Trust was created 
under the City of Bombay Improvement Act of the 
same year. The Trust was empowered to draft and 
implement town planning schemes within its area of 


jurisdiction. After Bombay, improvement trusts were 
created in a large number of cities such as Agra, 
Kanpur. Nagpur, Delhi, Calcutta, etc. Some of the 
other activities in which these trusts were engaged, 
were those of improving extremely congested areas 
by slum clearance and undertaking bousing projects 
for lower income groups. Later, during the 20th 
century some of these improvement trusts ran into 
difficulties and were merged with municipalities—the 
newly-created authorities with wider powers. How¬ 
ever, some of the improvement trusts continued work¬ 
ing. Municipalities were created by the British during 
19th century in many towns and cities with the main 
task to maintain community facilities and services. 

Later, some municipalities were empowered by res¬ 
pective state governments to undertake limited urban 
development works and regulation activities to restrict 
haphazard growth of towns and cities. 

By 1915, some of the states began to enact town 
planning legislations. The earliest town planning law 
was the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915. The 
U.P. Town Planning Act. 1919 and Madras Town 
Planning Act did not seek to create any special 
authority for planning and development Madras 
Town Planning Act made it obligatory upon local 
authorities to prepare general town planning schemes 
with respect to land under their jurisdiction and in the 
immediate vicinity. Madras Act also provided for 
a s'atc planning department, improvement trusts, and 
land acquisition with compensation and betterment 
levy. The year 1915 was also significant owing to 
the visit of Patrick Geddes to advise on matters of 
town planning and development of existing towns 
and cities. The mode of lanning suggested by Pat¬ 
rick Geddes, based on his postulates of “place-work- 
and folk”, challenged the prevalent official planning 
based on engineering and business conventions. His 
methods of diagnostic survey and conservative sur¬ 
gery was illustrated in the improvement schemes pre¬ 
pared by him for towns like Tanjore, Madurai, 
Balrampur, Lucknow, Indore, etc. 

Also following the principles of garden cities the 
nlanning and development of New Delhi (1919) by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens is another important land mark 
in the evolution of urban planning during this period. 
The concept of ‘Garden City’ continued to influence 
the planning of new towns even after the independence 
of Tndia. During the British period the advent of 
railway lines created new physical planning situation 
in most of the towns and cities in India. Creation 
of civil lines and cantonments at important locations 
adiacent to the existing towns was another significant 
development of this period. 

After World War-11 the only important event from 
the point of view of urban nlanning was the publica- 
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tion of a Report in 1946 by 1 In; Health Survey and 
Development Committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Joseph Bhorc, which resulted in the creation of a 
Ministry of Housing and Town Planning in every 
province. Strengthening the Directorate of Town 
Planning at state level and appointment of an expert 
in Central Ministry of Health to advise on matters 
related to urban planning. 

3.5 Post-Independence Period 

First major activity in terms of town planning was to 
cope with the tremendous problems of refugee rehabi¬ 
litation just after the partition of the country. This 
problem of resettlement of displaced persons resulted 
into a number of planned new towns in erstwhile 
Punjab, Faridabad, Nilokheri and Rajpura are some 
examples of this activity. In the beginning all these 
new towns and also the mandi towns started coming 
up with a very heavy residential areas components, 
whereas other land uses were not organised in detail. 
Later on comprehensive master plans were prepared 
for these towns. 

By this time, at the stale level also, the limitations 
of town planning schemes to take care of the problems 
of growing towns and cities were becoming evident 
A need was felt to prepare master plans for the towns 
and cities as a co-ordinated set of proposals for 
physical development. 

In 1951 two major events can be termed as impor¬ 
tant benchmarks—(a) Launching of the First Five 
Year Plan; and (b) Setting up of the Institute of Town 
Planners, India. The major objectives of setting up 
of the Institute were ; 

(a) To advance the study of town planning, civic 
design and kindred subjects and of the 
sciences and arts as applied to those subjects; 
and 

(b) To promote planned economic, scientific and 
artistic development of towns, cities and 
rural areas, etc. 

The First Five Year Plan (1951—56) gave impe¬ 
tus to planning of urban areas. Tt suggested that there 
should be a National Town and Country Planning 
Act, which would provide for zoning and planned use 
of land, control of ‘ribbon development’ location of 
industries in areas considered suitable, clearance of 
slums, carrying out of diagnostic surveys and pre¬ 
paration of master plans. However, no such action, 
was taken with respect to legislation of such an 
Act. 

Although started in 1949 as a project, the final 
plans for Chandigarh were finalised by Lc Corbusier 
in 1951 and thereafter. Chandigarh plan, with all its 


trials and tribulations, is a landmark in the evolution 
of urban planning during the post-independence era. 
Another important oven.' was the creation of Town 
Planning Organisation ( IPO) at Delhi under the 
Ministry of Health in 1955. The TPG was entrusted 
the responsibility of preparing a comprehensive deve¬ 
lopment plan for Delhi. During the First Plan, two 
schools of Planning at Delhi and Kharagpur were 
started to meet the needs of trained town 
planners. 

The Second Five Year Plan (1956—61) laid down 
the following five principal directions for urban and 
regional planning : 

(a) Each state should have a phased programme 
for the survey and preparation of master 
plans for all important towns. Cities like 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad, 
Hyderabad, Kanpur, Lucknow, and Poona 
etc. were recommended for early 
attention; 

(b) Regional plans should be prepared for the 
new towns that have come up and for those 
that arc likely to come up with industrial 
progress in future; 

(c) River valleys should be developed with an 
eye on the specific developmental needs of 
the area and their inherent potentials. Areas 
recommended for detailed study were 
Damodar Valley, Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud 
and Chambal; 

(d) Town and country planning legislation should 
be enacted in all the states and machinery 
for its implementation should be set up; 
and 

(e) Development programmes envisaged under 
various sectors of the plan should be integ¬ 
rated and its impact on urban and regional 
planning be monitored. 

Delhi Master Plan was published in 1962 and since 
then it has acted as a model for preparation of a com¬ 
prehensive master plan/development plan all over the 
country. 

The Third Five Year Plan (1961—66) provided 
for the preparation of master plans for all major cities 
(above 100,000 population). Metropolitan Regional 
plans and the regional plans for industrial areas, 
resource regions and river vallcv regions, under various 
schemes of central government assistance. Town and 
Country Planning Organisation became the central 
agency helping the states in preparation of master 
plans for cities and approving central grants for the 
purpose. The Third Five Year Plan also addressed 
itself to the impact of centralisation or decentralisation 



of industries, polarisation of growth in a few metro¬ 
politan cities, etc. The plan provided some guide¬ 
lines for location of industries, in relation to existing 
urban development. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan (1967—74) asserted 
the need of measures to restrict the growth of largest 
urban centres. 

In 1966. Basic Development Plan for Calcutta was 
published by CMPO. This plan for Calcutta demons¬ 
trated the possibility of preparing a series of programme 
plans as opposed to a comprehensive land use plan 
as was envisaged by the planners of Delhi. This 
Plan and subsequent creation of Calcutta Metroplitan 
Development Authority (CMDA) to implement the 
Plan, stand out as important events in the evolution 
of urban planning in the eastern part of the 
country. 

The Master Plan for Bombay Citv was published in 
1967 and in the same year Bombay Metropolitan 
Regional Planning Board was constituted. This 
broadly delineated the Bombav Metropolitan Rcg'on 
and formulated a Regional Plan in 1970. 

Housing and Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO) was set up as a financing agency for 
housing and urban development in 1970. Another, 
landmark was the creation of Citv and Industrial 
Develonmcnt Corporation (CIDCO) for planning of 
New Bombay—a unique concept based on high tech¬ 
nology and futuristic concepts. CTDCO published 
the Draft Development Plan for New Bombay in 
1973, 

TV Fifth Five Year Plan (1974—79) laid down 
the twin objectives of removal of poverty and attain¬ 
ment of self-reliance. If laid stress on developmental 
programme for weaker sections in general and small 
and marginal farmers in particular. National pro¬ 
gramme of minimum needs was formulated as part 
of this Plan. Environmental improvement programmes 
for slums got special emphasis during this period. 

At this stage it was felt that in order to regulate 
vanous developmental activities envisaged under 
various five veur plans and to give them future orien¬ 
tations, it is imperative to have clearly defined 
national urbanisation policy, national human 
settlements policy and national population 
policy. 

The Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans identified 
new sets of urban situations and problems due to the 
typical urbanisation pattern, favouring advantageous 
regions and cities. The period is signified bv the 
creation of urban development authorities and special 
area development authorities, special function authori¬ 
ties. etc. 


During the Fifth Plan a special Task Force was 
appointed to study the prospects developing small and 
medium size towns in India (1975). On the basis 
of the Task Force Report (1977) Government of 
India started a programme known as Integrated Deve¬ 
lopment of Small and Medium Sized Towns (IDSMT) 
during the Sixth Plan. The Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation and a large number of 
housing boards were instituted with the specific aim 
of financing and development of houses and the rela¬ 
ted infrastructure. Five additional schools of urban 
planning were started at regional level to meet the 
demand of planners. 

The awareness of deteriorating environment, deple¬ 
tion of non-renewable resources and the increasing 
migration to metro cities became a focus of urban 
planning during the Sixth Plan period 1980-85. Seve¬ 
ral environmental pollution control Acts and guide¬ 
lines were formulated at the Centre and state level. 
Greater use of solar energy and bio-energy received 
the attention of planners in the evolution of settlement 
patterns. Energy conservation in designing of urban 
areas obtained an important place in planning. The 
cerbrallv sponsored programme of integrated develop¬ 
ment of small and medium towns was introduced with 
the objective to check rural-urban migration. Plan¬ 
ning education started changing its direction towards 
new emerging issues and specialisation. 

The Seventh Five Year Plan (1985—90) realised 
that the urban problems have been increasing inspite 
of a!': efforts in the past. In the light of new 
demands of the twenty first century which is expected 
to be fully based on technology and rationalisation, 
it :s feP that a critical review should he made for which 
the National Commission on Urbanisation in the 
Ministry of Urban Development is constituted. The 
Commission is to identify the critical sensitive ele¬ 
ments in urban planning, which need to be implemen¬ 
ted m a radical wav to satisfy the new demand. The 
Seventh Five Year Plan has continued with the IDSMT 
profi'amme aJongwbh modernisation of existing urban 
mrt' ! uTniis. and has set up a national financial bank 
for urban development. 

3.6 F-volutinnarv Bench-Marks in Urban Planning in 
'Bates/TTnion Territories 

The typical states where urban planning started in 
the hiitial phase arc selected for detailed description. 
Such states are identified as Karnataka. Uttar Pradesh 
and Assam. "Their evolutionary bench marks are given 
separately. Tn addition, the bench marks of urban 
planning in other states are given in brief. 

3 6 1 Karnataka 

The state of Karnataka has experienced high level 
of urbanisation in the past. Tt was 16.94, 22.95, 22.3 
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and 24.3 and 28.89 per cent in 1941, 1951, 1961, 
1971 and 1981 respectively. The total number of 
urban centres in the state has increased from 119 in 
1901 to 281 in 1981 with the intermediate decadal 
number as 181 in 1911, 197 in 1921. 215 in 19?1, 
212 in 1941, 289 in 1951, 231 in 1961 and 245 in 
1971. 

Karnataka is one of the pidneer states in the field 
of town planning in the country. The ‘City of Mysore 
Improvement Act’ of 1903 was the first of its kind 
in the country enacted for the purpose of town plan¬ 
ning and development. This was followed by the 
“City of Bangalore Improvement Act 1945”. The 
town planning functions in other towns were looked 
after by the concerned municipalities under the direct 
supervision of the state. Separate town planning 
department in the state came into existence in Novem¬ 
ber. 1959. 

Before the state re-organisation, town planning work 
was being looked after by the concerned Directors of 
Town Planning in Bombay-Kamataka, Hyderabad- 
Kamataka, and Madras-Kamataka areas, where Town 
Planning Act was not in force. The work had been 
entrusted to a Town Planning Officer. Karnataka 
has been doing leading iob in town planning in the 
past. Even durine the regime of Maharaia well- 
defined stens had been taken for olanned development 
and beautification of cities. A large number of 
attractive cities and towns built in past still brine out 
several good principles of town planning. 

Though a separate department of town planning 
was established in the mid of Second Five Year Plan 
("November 1959) but the expansion took place 
during and after Third Five Year Plan as a part of the 
central assistance scheme for preparing master plans 
for rapidly growing urban centres. Nine branch 
offices were started during Third Five Year Plan and 
another nine Planning Units during the Fourth and 
Fifth Five Year Plan periods. Today, the Town 
Planning Department has its branch offices located 
in all the 19 districts of the state. The function of the 
Department of Town Planning has been defined as 
to achieve organised and co-ordinated development 
at all levels, i.e. regions, urban and rural centres. The 
main activities of the Department are identified to 
be : 

— Preparation of development plans for metro¬ 
politan and river valley regions; 

Preparation of master plans for urban 
centres, planning for new towns, two ex¬ 
pansion schemes, rehabilitation schemes for 
villages/slum improvement clearance 
schemes. 


— Traffic and transportation designs; 

— Technical assistance to the implementing 
agencies, such as local bodies, city im¬ 
provement boards, housing boards and other 
development agencies like Karnataka Urban 
Development Corporation, Industrial Area 
Development Board, Mysore Power Corpo¬ 
ration, the agricultural produce market 
committees, regulated market Committees 
and also tc slum clearance board and others. 

— Also deals with the matters relating to the 
Karnataka Town and Country Planning, 
Act; and 

— Assisi the authorities constituted under 
the Town and Country Planning Act and 
other relevant Acts in force. 

Other activities of the Department include the 
following : 

(i) State Town Planning Board, Karnataka 
Water Board, Karnataka Slum Clearance 
Board, Committee for Preservation of 
Central Administrative Area. Committee for 
the Preservation of Open Space in Banga¬ 
lore and Mysore City, Committee for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, State 
level Road Safety Committee, Committee 
constituted by the Government of Tndia for 
finalising Manuals and Guides, Works Com¬ 
mittee of the Bangalore University, the 
Institute of Development Studies, Mysore 
University, Bangalore Urban Art Commis¬ 
sion. State Committee for Environmental 
Protection and Planning, Bangalore Deve¬ 
lopment Authority, and City Improvement 
Boards. 

fii) Taluka headquarters and Town Surveys : 
Two units at Bangalore and another at Bel¬ 
lary were created to prepare updated base 
maps; 

Oii) Rehabilitation Programme for villages : Up- 
to 1976 about 1000 villages affected by 
various projects (like water spread of 
Tungabhadra drainage, Upper Karzba, Ghat- 
taprabhn, Hemavathi and Mangalore Hatn- 
bour projects) are planned for rehabilitation. 
Plans are also prepared for Tibati Refugee 
Camp at Mundgod in North Kahara Dis¬ 
trict. 

Civ) Traffic and Transportation Studies : The 
Types of studies being carried out include 
Interim Report on Traffic and Transporta¬ 
tion in Bangalore, Travel Time, study of 
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road interactions, parking and terminal 
study. Traffic regulations, study on stag¬ 
gering of work hours, urban travel charac¬ 
teristics, traffic control devices, education 
and enforcement measures, studies on cycle 
and pedestrian traffic, transportation and 
cost-benefit studies, passenger transportation 
by BTS and trip analysis and transportation 
planning. A traffic cell has been set up in 
Department since 1975: 

(v) Training planners : The Department is con¬ 
ducting short-term courses for imparting 
essential and changing knowledge and skill 
in the field of town planning to the in-service 
officials of the Department and local bodies; 

(vi) Programmes of Five Year Plans : The plan¬ 
ning programmes of five year plans are also 
carried out by the Department. For example, 
the Fifih Five Year Plan emphasized urban 
development programmes whereas the ear¬ 
lier plans emphasis was mainly on plan pre¬ 
paration. Importance has been given to the 
following aspects : 

— District Planning 

.... Regional Planning and Development: 

_ Integrated Urban Development (Centrally 

sponsored scheme) 

— Traffic and Transportation; 

_ Architectural control and beautification of 

cities. 

Realising the importance of balanced development 
of the state on regional/sub-regional basis, regional 
plans were prepared for Bangalore Metropolitan Re 
gion, Dundli Resource Regions, Tungnbhadra Agro- 
Industrial Region, Cauvcry Valley Region, and 
Krishna Valley Region. 

These regional plans were to cover the whole state 
and to translate the state’s economic plan into physi¬ 
cal plan. Other activities of the Department includ¬ 
ed : 

— Integrated Urban Development Programmes 
(1UDP) to implement plans with the incen¬ 
tive from Central government: 

_ Design group in the office of the Director 

of Town Planning to work out beautifica¬ 
tion and architectural control programmes 
for Bangalore and Mysore: 

_ Emphasis during National Emergency was 

on schemes relating to social justice and 
benefits to the economically weaker section 
of the society. Under 20-point programme, 
direction was given for socialisation of 


urban land, prevention of speculation of 
urban land, sites to landless, slum improve¬ 
ment schemes. Tire Department is helping 
the competent authority to prep;: re lists of 
urban land, urbanisable land. etc. related 
matters and proper utilisation of the sur¬ 
plus land for the benefit to community under 
Urban I.and (Ceiling and Regulation) Act, 
1976. 

(vii) Public participation : Making people more 
involved in. planning through delays. and 
inviting suggestion on specific development 
plans and schemes 

The staff position in the Department of Town and 
Country Planning has grown manifold as it was about 
15 in 1959 as compared to more than 500 in 1987 
tF’ ,T ure 3.11). 

The important landmarks of urban planning in 
Karnataka are identified as below : 

1959 — Separate Town Planning Department came 
into existence on 3rd November with a 
skeleton staff under the ex-officio Director 
of Town Planning, 

The First Conference of State Minister for 
Town and Country Planning was held at 
Bangalore in 1960. The Mode' Town and 
Country Planning was held at Bangalore if 
1960. The Model Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Act sent, bv the Government of India 
reviewed and draft Mysore Town and 
Country Bill was finalised. 

1961 -- Additional staff was sanctioned for the cen¬ 

tral office of the Department. The Mvsorc 
Town and Country Planning Act was passed 
bv the Mysore Legislature. Five Master 
Plan, units were started and the Bangalore 
Metropolitan Planning Board was Consti¬ 
tuted. 

1962 — Draft Master Plan for Bangalore Metro¬ 

politan Planning Area was finalised. 

1963 — Tire Mysore Town and Country Planning 

Act received the assent of the President of 
India. Comprehensive traffic and trans 
portation studies of Bangalore Metropolitan 
Region were started. 

1965 — The Mysore Town and Country Planning 

Act came into force. The state Town Plann¬ 
ing Board was constituted and the post of 
full time Director of Town Planning was 
created. 

1966 — Planning authorities for four major urban 

areas were constituted. 


1960 — 
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Fig. 3.11 Growth of 
1968 — The short-term training course in town 
planning for in-service personnel was 
started. 

The Department of Town Planning was 
made permanent. 

A traffic cell in the Department of Town 
Planning was created. 

Merging the city planning authority of 
Bangalore with the Bangalore Development 
Authority, with full-time planner. The 
Bangalore Urban Arts Commission was con¬ 
stituted. A design group was created in the 
office of the Director of Town Planning to 
assist the Urban Arts Commission. A state 
level committee for environmental protec¬ 
tion and planning was constituted having the 
Chief Minister, as Chairman and the Direc¬ 
tor of Town Planning, as Member Con¬ 
venor. 

1982 — The detailed rules under the Bangalore 
Development Authority Act of 1976 were 
finalised for implementation. 


CHI OFFICIALS 

Planning Staff in Karnataka 

1985 — The Bangalore Metropolitan Regional Deve¬ 
lopment Authority Act was enacted and the 
Bangalore Metropolitan Regional Develop¬ 
ment Authority was created. 

3.6.2 Uttar Prculesh 

Uttar Pradesh is the most populous state in the 
country, having 110.862 million population (1981) 
inhabited over an area of 294,413 sq. km. The share 
of urban population in 1981 was 17.9% increasing 
with a decennial growth of 25.5% in 1971-81. Ap¬ 
proximately one third of the urban population of the 
state is concentrated in the five large cities known as 
KAVA1. i.e. Kanpur, Agra, Varanasi, Allahabad and 
I.ucknow. Two thirds of urban population is ac¬ 
commodated in the cities and towns distributed 
throughout the state, l’he most distinguishing feature 
of current urban oroblcm is its absolute size and in¬ 
tensity in a limited area. According to the popula¬ 
tion projections by the Registrar General of India, 
total population- and its urban constituent in the state 
is likelv to be 153 million and 32.2 million (21.08) 
respectively by 2001. According to another study 
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by Town and Country Planning Organisation, Govern¬ 
ment of Indra, where assumption was proper relation 
between ecoromic development and urbanisation, it is 
projected that Uttar Pradesh should have urbanisa¬ 
tion level of 39.7%. The implications of the two 
projected figures is that more small and medium towns 
should be developed to strengthen the economy and 
a proper system of hierarchy of settlements. The 
earliest known attempt in the field oi Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning in Uttar Pradesh was made in Lucknow 
when Sir Patrick Geddcs was invited in 1915 by 
Lucknow Municipal Board to give advice on some of 
their town planning schemes, 1 his resulted in setting 
up of an ‘Improvement Committee’ in 1918 to formu¬ 
late ptoposais for the development of the city of 
Lucknow. This Committee, under the technical 
guidance of an eminent town planner Mr. H. V. 
Lancaster, submitted its report in 1919 covering 
almost all aspects of civic improvement which was 
another landmark in the history of modern town plan¬ 
ning in Uttar Pradesh. 

T his report laid the foundation for comprehensive 
town planning in the state, having resulted in the en¬ 
actment of Uttar Provinces Planning Act, 1919 and 
creation of improvement trusts in its three iarge cities, 
namely Lucknow, Kanpur and Allahabad. W orld War 
II gave stupendous thrust to Kanpur’s industrial pro¬ 
ducts, doubling its population during 1931-41. To 
meet the special town planning pro.hems confronting 
Kanpur, a broad-based Kanpur Development Board 
was created in 1946 (with the enactment of Uttar 
Pradesh, Kanpur Urban Aiea Development Act, 
1945) Two more improvement trusts, one at AgTa 
and the other at Varanasi, were created thereafter. 

in trie post-independence period when attention of 
Government was directed towards rapid economic 
development programmes such as iarge scale indus¬ 
trialisation, highway construction, rural development, 
a town planning wing in 1943 was created in the 
Centra- Planning Office under the Rural Development 
Department functioning under a Town and Village 
Planner. The wing planned for rehabilitation of 
fioodeu villages and refugees from Pakistan. Planning 
office was separated from the Central Planning Office 
and was placed under the aduiiuist.ative control of 
Municipal Department in 1949. The next year it was 
conver ed in o an independent department of the 
Government. The initial functions included advising 
local bodies on specific planning problems like housing 
for resettlement of displaced persons, improved layout 
plans and housing schemes fer areas devastated by 
floods, fires, etc. Architecture wing was added in the 

town planning department. 

Upto 1.958, the Department carried out iis functions 
mainly through executive orders of the Government 


which were not enough for implementation of town 
planning schemes. The Government enacted Uttar 
Pradesh Regulation of Building Operations Act in 
1958 which gave wide powers to control and guide the 
development of any area declared as Regulated Area 
under the Act. There is one controlling authority 
for each regulated area which have grown from 15 in 
1961 to 63 in 1987. 

The Government enacted Urban Planning and De¬ 
velopment Act in 1973 with a view to creating Deve¬ 
lopment Authorities for the implementation of master 
plans. The Chief Town and Village Planner or his 
representative is a technical member of eleven Deve¬ 
lopment Authorities created so far under this Act. In 
1976, Central Urban Land (Ceiling and Regulation) 
Act was enacted and made operative in 12 cities of 
the state. 

With the objective of having planned development 
of urban areas on a continuous basis, the 'flown and 
Country Planning Department was declared perma¬ 
nent in the year i960. During the Third Five Year 
Plan, in the year 1962, the work of preparation of 
master plans and regional plans under the Centrally 
sponsored scheme known as Regional Planning 
Scheme was entrusted to the Department and since 
then its functions have been increasing year after year. 
Under the Third Five Year Plan following eight pro¬ 
jects were taken up and nine Divisions of the Depart¬ 
ment were established for the purposes in 1962. 

Master Plans : 

(i) Lucknow 

(ii) Kanpur 

( iii) Varanasi 

(iv) Allahabd. 

Regional Plans : 

(v) Rihand Region 

(vi) Hardwar-Rishikesh 

(vii) Dehradun Region 

(viii) Gorakhur-Deoria Region 

(ix) Meerut-Bulandshahr Region 

Physical Surveys : 

Preparation of base maps of towns and cities for 
the master plans and regional plans. 

Subsequently, the three Annual Plans (1966-69) 
recommended regional approach to the problem of 
urban development. With effect from April. 1969 
rcgioial planning scheme was transferred to the state 

sector. 

During the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) pre¬ 
paration of master plans for fast growing cities like 
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Bareilly, Moradabad, Agra, Mathura, Jaunpur and 
Gorakhpur as well as prepartion of regionl plans for 
selected regions of the state like Banda-Hamirpur 
Region, Rae Bareli Region and traffic and transpor¬ 
tation plan of Kanpur Metropolis was taken up in 
addition to continuing schemes of Third Plan. En¬ 
vironmental improvement of slum areas, implementa¬ 
tion of social housing schemes and urban development 
schemes within the framework of muster plan of the 
city concerned were some of the major projects taken 
up during the Fourth Plan by the Department. 

During the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-78) the 
functions of Town and Country Planning Department 
were further enlarged to include the following : 

(i) Preparation of regional plgns for the entire 
state; 

(ii) Preparation of master plans for fast growing 
urban centres on a more comprehensive and 
regional basis; 

(iii) To promote development of small and 
medium towns to case the pressure of in¬ 
creasing urbanisation of KAVAL cities; and 

(iv) To assist the implementation of integrated 
urban development projects of national im¬ 
portance such as those related to metropo¬ 
litan and other major and important urban 
centres. 

During 1974-78 the Department completed master¬ 
plans for six cities of immediate importance, in addi¬ 
tion to preparing two Regional Plans for Meerut- 
Bulandshahr Region and Rac Bareli District. 

In the past, the major objective appears to have 
been to give greater emphasis on planning of cities. 
Adequate attention has not been paid to the formula¬ 
tion of policy for arresting the growth of large cities. 
It is now imperative that immediate effective steps 
may be initiated and vigorously implemented to chan¬ 
nelise the anticipated future urban growth to medium 
and small towns and cities so as to maximise the over¬ 
all benefits of the economic development policy. 
Emphasis is given on the following measures : 

(i) Preparation of Integrated Regional Develop¬ 
ment Plans for balanced special develop¬ 
ment of urban and rural areas in their conti¬ 
nuum and in terms of identification of growtli 
centres, growth poles and new towns in the 
regions of large cities, special development 
authorities, industrial development authori¬ 
ties, and the municipalities/controlling autho¬ 
rities. 


(ii) In addition, the Department of Town and 

Village Planning has been doing the follow¬ 
ing works — 

(a) Preparation of redevelopment plan of 
a typical civil lines area as (Allahabad) 
as model for others; 

(b) Development planning for New Tehri 
township; 

(c) Planning for medical and health ser¬ 
vices in selected districts as demonstra¬ 
tion projects under the guidance of 
the World Bank, and the Ministry of 
Health; 

(d) Project formulation and monitoring of 
World Bank projects in the state, parti¬ 
cularly in the Kanpur Urban Develop¬ 
ment Authority area; 

(e) Organisation of seminars and exhibi¬ 
tions periodically to evoke public parti¬ 
cipation; 

(f) Traffic and transportation studies and 
plans through a specific cell on the sub¬ 
ject in the Department. 

(g) Providing technical guidance for hous¬ 
ing schemes being executed through 
housing boards, development authorities 
and local bodies; 

(h) Planning and help in development of 
various schemes under the programme 
of IDSMT. 

(i.) Planning and development of medium 
and small size towns and cities within 
the framework of regional plans with a 
view to siphoning off excess growth of 
large cities and arresting their growth. 
There is a need to make systematic 
planning and development of small and; 
medium size towns as a pre-requisite to 
modernization of agriculture and rural 
areas and dispersal of industries so that 
the problems of excessive migration to 
the large cities can be kept in check; 
and 

(j) With increasing stress on employment 
oriented planning strategy, greater em¬ 
phasis needs 19 be laid on spatial dis¬ 
persal of employment generating activi¬ 
ties. Therefore, there is a need to 
integrate economic planning and hu¬ 
man settlement planning. 
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In the light of this strategy of urban planning and 
development and the focus indicated in the Sixth Five 
Year Plan and ihe Seventh Five Year Plan, the De¬ 
partment has restructured its activities. For example, 
comprehensive regional planning work is carried out, 
planning for minimising the regional ciisparity is at¬ 
tempted and the planning and development of small 
and medium lovers is taken up. 

By 1987 more than 10 national plans, mote than 
5 districts plans, 100 master plans and more than 200 
village plans have been prepared by the Department. 
The master plat s are being implemented by develop¬ 
ment authorities numbering 20, located in various parts 
of the state. 

Based on the information received m questionnaires 
from the town planning organisations, urban develop¬ 
ment authorities and other urban planning related agen¬ 
cies, the bench marks in urban planning and their 
associated fields arc detailed out in Table 3.1 They 
arc related with enactment of legislation, preparation 
of plans, and establishment of agency or special pur¬ 
pose cells. The bulk of banch-marks have taken 
place in seventies and eighties. 

3.6.3 Assam 

Assam has an area of 79 thousand sq. km. and in 
1981 it had a population of 19.897 million. Its 
decennial growth rate in the period 1971-81 was 
36.1* percent and urban populat.on in the state was 
estimated at 10.3* per cent. The state thus has a 
rural base. 

Urban and Regional Planning ir. the state is govern¬ 
ed by the Assam Town and Country Planning Act, 
1959. This Act gives full powers or statutory plan¬ 
making 'and the preparation of development schemes, 
and in 1964 it was amended to enable the constitution 
of development authorities. Five such authorities 
were set-up, but for all purposes there are at present 
defunct. Primarily, the Act is weak in the imple¬ 
mentation aspects and also to some extent in Ihe 
statutory plan-making process. 

A Town and Country Planning Organisation was 
established in Assam in 1955. Besides preparing the 
master plans, the TCPO was engaged in preparing 
urban development schemes for various municipal com¬ 
mittees and town committees, which depended on 
Town and Country Planning Department of the State 
Government for necessary giants. This activity of 
preparation of town planning schemes for municipal 
lands in various towns is still continuing. This only 


change that has come in their recent years, is that many 
schemes are supervised and implemented by an exe¬ 
cutive engineer who is a part of TCPO, Guwahati. 
Guwahati Master Plan was published in 1965 and 
Tinsukhia Master Plan in 1967. 

In 1965, lour new branch offices of Town and 
Country Planning Organisation were started at Dibru- 
gaih, Silchar, Jorhat, and Tejpur for preparation of 
master plans for these towns. In the meanwhile, 
Assam Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) 
Act 1959 (Act 12 of 1961) came into being. An¬ 
other Bill on periphery control was introduced but it 
never became an Act. 

One of the major lacuna of the Town and Country 
Planning Act of Assam is that it is not applicable to 
the areas where Hill District Councils are in opera¬ 
tion. This has acted as a major setback in imple¬ 
menting even the Master Plan of Guwahati, as Chair¬ 
man of Hill District Councils falling within the Master 
Plan area never accepted the Act. 

The Town and Country Planning Organisation is 
principally a body plan preparation, the implementa¬ 
tion being done by various Government departments, 
authorities and local bodies. As per the Assam Town 
and Country Planning Act, after the adoption of final 
Master Plan by Government an authority has to be 
constituted by the Government for plan implementa¬ 
tion. The basic functions of these authorities are to 
promote and secure development of concerned town 
according to the adopted master plan. 

Apart from the preparation of master plan the Gov¬ 
ernment has entrusted the Town and Country Plann¬ 
ing Organisation with various other activities, such as 
monitoring and evaluation of urban development 
schemes, co-ordination and implementation of pro¬ 
jects under Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns (IDSMT), preparation of schemes for 
improvement of urban slums and monitoring and 
evaluation of the same, preparation of various deve¬ 
lopment schemes for local bodies and government 
departments and any other function entrusted by go¬ 
vernment from time to time. 

The Town and Country Planning Organisation is 
headed by the Town Planner with headquarters 
at Guwahati. There are district level offices in 11 dis¬ 
tricts out of the 18 districts in the state. There is 
proposal for creation of three more district offices. 
Befidcs this, there are two drainage and sewerage 
divisions at Guwahati and Tinsukhia under Executive 


* Source : Statistical Outline of India, 1936-87, Tata Services Limitod, Department of Economics and Statistics. 
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Engineer. The district level offices are headed by 
Associate Planner in nine offices and by Assistant 
Town Planner in two offices. 

The Town Planner as head of the Organisation is 
in overall charge of all physical planning matters and 
is directly responsible to the Government. The Secre¬ 
tary to the Govrnment of Assam, Town and Country 
Planning Department remains in control of overall 
administration. 

So far the Town and Country Planning Organisation, 
Government of Assam has prepared the final Master 
Plans for nine different towns and preparation ol two 
arc in final stages. The Master Plan for Guv/ahati 
has been recently modified and that of Tinsukhia is 
under modification. Besides this, master plans for 
six more towns of the State arc under various stages 
of preparation. In addition, to the above five towns 
were taken up during the Sixth Five Year Plan under 
the Integrated Development of Small and Medium 
Towns (1DSMT) programme. These schemes arc 
being implemented through P.W.D. and respective 
Municipal Boards, except for the scheme of Residen¬ 
tial Land Development which is being implemented 
by the Organisation directly and by Development 
Authorities, wherever in existence. 

ror Environmental Improvement of Slums, so fat- 
18 towns have been provided with funds for imple¬ 
mentation of schemes in slum pockets. The scheme 
includes provisions of water supply and sanitation, 
brick pavements and drains, street lighting, etc. for 
tne slum dwellers. 

3.6.4 Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh has an area of 2.77 lakh sq. km. 
and in 1981 it had a population of 53.55 million of 
which 12.447 million were in urban areas. Its de¬ 
cennial growth rate in the period 1971-81 was 23.1 
percent and it has 224 urban settlements in 1971, 
of which 11 had a population of more than 0.1 million 
including the metropolitan area of Hyderabad. 

Urban and regional planning in the Slate is governed 
through the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Town 
Planning Act, 1970 and planning clauses from the 
Hyderabad District Municipal Act, 1955 which are 


confined to the municipal areas of Telengana. These 
acts do not bestow full powers for planning activities 
in the State and comprehensive legislation is under 
the consideration of the State Government so as to 
incorporate the statutory plan-making process, plan¬ 
ning control and development at the regional, urban 
and action area levels. In the meanwhile, the Andhra 
Pradesh Urban Area (Development) Act, 1975 was 
passed which is a powerful planning and development 
Act, to be extended to urban areas with high potential 
development in the State and in supercession of exist¬ 
ing legislation. It provides for the creation of apex 
planning and development authorities. Such autho¬ 
rities have been created for Hyderabad, Vishakapatnam 
and Vijayawada. There is no proposal at present 
for the creation of more of such authorities. 

At the State level a well-organised Directorate of 
Town Planning exists. At present there are 17 sanc¬ 
tioned posts for qualified planners comprising of one 
Director; One Senior Joint Director; Four Joint Direc¬ 
tors; and eleven Assistant Directors. The entire staff 
functions from the capital of Hyderabad but are res¬ 
ponsible for plan-making all over the state. As of 
date, the Department has prepared 25 development 
plans of which 10 arc statutory in nature inclusive 
of plans for Hyderabad, Vishakapatnam and Vijaya¬ 
wada which are now being revised for a larger metro¬ 
politan area on a regional basis by the Urban Develop¬ 
ment Authorities with the help of the State Planning 
Department. The Department is being consulted on 
all important development issues in the State and is 
widely recognised through the various committees on 
all issues relating to physical planning and socio-eco¬ 
nomic growth in the State. 

Andhra Pradesh has a remarkable experience in 
‘Urban Community Development Programme’*. It is 
carried out in Hyderabad with the support of United 
Marions Children Fund. The activities of this project 
included :— 

(i) Environmental sanitation, water and other 
physical improvements; 

(ii) Family welfare activities ; (a) Immunisa¬ 

tion; (b) health and first-aid classes; (c) 
cooking demonstration; (d) family welfare 


•Beginning in 1958, with the Delhi Pilot Project financed by the Ford Foundation, there have been a series of Urban Community 
Development Projects in India. The Delhi project was followed in 1962 by the short-level Ahmedabad project which was also funded 
by the Ford Foundation. The 3rd project was sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee in Baroda in 1965 and con¬ 
tinues today under tho Baroda Citizen council. These pilot projects supported by non-governmental agencies were followed in late 
1966 by a series of 14 pilot projects throughout the country sponsored originally by the Central Government through the then Ministry 
of Health, Family Planning and Urban Development. Some of these continued upto late 70’s. Philosophy of these projects had 
been ‘self-help’ making it people’s project The community organisers had very key role for the success of the project as they had to 
stimulate, guide, and sustain the whole process. 



meetings; (e) comprehensive medical check¬ 
up schemes; (f) eye-camps; and (g) family 
planning work. 

(iii) Supplementary feeding programme; (a) spe¬ 
cial nutrition programme; (b) Mid-day meals 
programme. 

(iv) Recreational and cultural activities and health 
programmes. 

(v) Educational activities; (a) Balwadi and 
primary schools; (b) Night classes; (c) 
Vocational training—sewing classes, other 
vocational course as typing, shorthand, auto¬ 
rickshaw driving, motor-driving, photography, 
radio repairs, air conditioning and refrigera¬ 
tion; and (d) Non-formal education study 
tours, other activities e.g. community dinners, 
exhibitions and drammas, libraries and read¬ 
ing rooms. 

(vi) Economic activities; (a) bank loans; (b) 
serving production centres; and (c) co¬ 
operatives. 

(vii) Construction of community halls and housing 
improvements. 

The lession of the project for its application else¬ 
where are :— 

(i) It demonstrates that the classical community 
development approach to the problems of 
the urban poor can be effective both in pro¬ 
viding improved social services cheaply and 
also for meeting the basic problems of 
poverty. 

(ii) It also shows that despite the central pro¬ 
blem of poverty, there are enormous poten¬ 
tial economic resources in most slum com¬ 
munities which can be actualised with the 
help of sensitive community workers. 

(iii) It shows that one key to success in C.D. 
is the staff and its approach. In fact the 
selection and training of staff is probably 
the most important element in any commu¬ 
nity development programme. 

(iv) It demonstrates the importance of the effec¬ 
tive co-ordination and use of both internal 
and external resources; 

(v) ft also demonstrates the importance of cer¬ 
tain basic linkages in the development pro¬ 
cess which include :— 

(a) Integration of physical improvements 
within the community development 
process; 

(b) Systematic linkages of Voluntary orga¬ 

nisation with slum communities. 


(c) Systematic linking of slum residents 
with financial institutions in the formal 
sector of urban economy. 

3.6.5 Bihar 

Bihar which is the second largest state of the country 
in terms of size of population, has a population of 
69.9 million and an area of 1,73,876 sq. km. About 

87.5 per cent of this population of the state live in 
more than half a lakh rural settlement (67,566) and 
the rest of the 12.5 per cent in 202 urban settlements 
in 1981. Agriculture, or the piiinary sector activity, 
is the dominant occupation of the State. 

Town and Country Planning in the State had its 
origin from the Bihar Restriction of the Uses of Land 
Act, 1948, which provided the statutory background 
for development; later, it was strengthened by the 
Bihar Town Planning and Improvement Trust Act, 
1951, and Bihar Regional Development Authority 
Ordinance, 1975. Slate Town and Country Planning 
Department is primarily engaged in preparation of mas¬ 
ter plans, regional plans, and rendering advice in 
respect of industrial development activities in the State. 
The Damodar Valley regional planning by DVC and 
regional plan for the steel-coal belt as part of the South 
East Resource Region Plan arc the highlights of the 
town and country planning activities in the Slate. 
Master plans for 20 cities and towns, five regional 
plans, and a perspective plan for the capital city of 
Patna, have been prepared. Development of agri¬ 
cultural markets in rural and their spatial location 
has also been taken up along with the development 
of network system through World Bank assistance 
schemes. 

The setting up of a State Regional and Town Plan¬ 
ning Board is being contemplated to help facilitate 
translating the state development plan into concrete 
area development programmes. The State is likely 
to be delineated into seven planning regions mainly 
for agricultural and industrial development purposes 
and to co-ordinate their planned development through 
a settlement structure and a comprehensive legislative 
backing such as the Bihar State Regional and Town 
Planning Act. 

To improve the living conditions in the human 
settlements in the State, three sets of building bye¬ 
laws and planning standards have been prepared to 
effectuate planned development and infrastructure faci¬ 
lities and augment the present capacities to a prede¬ 
termined scale. 

3.6.6 Gujarat 

Gujarat has an area of 1.96 lakh sq. km. and in 
1981, and had a population of 34.086 million in 
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1981. Its decennial growth rate in the period 1971- 
81 was 27.7 percent and it had 31.1 percent of its 
population living in urban areas in 1981. 

Gujarat is a highly urbanised State and the towns 
and cities are overgrowing their limits. Therefore, it 
became necessary to have a suitable Act to be able to 
plan and control the development both within and 
outside the municipal limits. The Government, there¬ 
fore, enacted Gujarat Towp Planning and Urban 
Development Act, 1976. Government is also contem¬ 
plating to establish urban development authorities in 
areas where planning problems are more complicated 
and acute. 

The State Town Planning and Valuation Depart¬ 
ment, like the Town Planning Act, is also one of the 
oldest in the country. It carries out its activity through 
live divisional offices located in different parts of the 
State. The Department is adequately staffed and has 
competent planners to deal with various types of plan¬ 
ning problems. 

With a view to achieving balanced growth in all 
parts of the State, it has been the policy of the State 
Government to prepare regional plans and to identify 
growth centres. For the present a Regional Plan is 
under preparation for Ahmedabad-Vadodara-Surat 
Planning Region, which is one of the highly urbanised 
part of the country. Development plans for all the 
municipal towns in the State have been prepared and 
arc in operation. In addition, over 100 town planning 
schemes have been prepared in conformity with the 
master plans for implementation. 

With a rapid growth of urbanisation, the traffic pro¬ 
blems in the metropolitan city of Ahmedabad have 
become more acute. The Town Planning Department 
has therefore, taken up the preparation of Traffic and 
Transportation Plan for Ahmedabad, and traffic plans 
for other cities are contemplated in stages. 

3.6.7 Haryana 

Haryana has an area of only 0.44 lakh sq. km. and 
in 1981, it had a population of 12.923 million of which 
2.83 million were urban. Its decennial growth rate 
in the period 1971-81 has been 28.8 per cent with a 
fairly balanced urban-rural pattern. 

The State is within the influence region of Delhi 
but at present without a comprehensive town planning 
and development law. Planning activities in the State 
are governed through several acts, the most important 
being the Punjab Periphery Development Control Act, 
1953, the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, the Punjab 
Town Improvement Act, 1922 and the Haryana Urban 
Authority Act, 1977 which has superseded the Punjab 
Urban Estates (Development and Regulation) Act, 


1964. These laws do provide for the enforcement of 
planning regulations but co-ordination is achieved only 
at the State government level. 

At present the State has a Director of Town Plan¬ 
ning who is an administrator. He is assisted by a 
number of technical persons headed by Chief Town 
Planner who functions through various regional offices 
helped by senior planners, associate planners and junior 
planners. With the help of this technical staff, the De¬ 
partment has prepared more than 25 development 
plans but none of these arc yet statutory in nature due 
to the lack of comprehensive legislation. Once a com¬ 
prehensive legislation is introduced in the State, a series 
of statutory plans would be available through regional * 
frameworks and a co-ordinated development and im¬ 
plementation process. The State Planning Depart¬ 
ment plays an active role in the co-ordination com¬ 
mittees of the National Capital Region, the draft plan 
for which covers practically the entire State of Haryana 
and this plan governs a lot of planning activities in the 
State. The Department is consulted on all important 
planning and development issues in the State and also 
prepares action area schemes for the State Develop¬ 
ment Authority, improvement trusts and other depart¬ 
ments. 

3.6.8 Himachal Pradesh 

Himachal Pradesh is located in the north west of 
the country surrounded by hill ranges and valleys with 
a population of 4.20 million and area of 56,673 sq. 
km. in 1981. Its decennial growth rate in the period 
1971-81 was 23.7 percent with 7.6 percent of its 
population living in urban areas. Agriculture and hor¬ 
ticulture arc the mainstay of Himachal Pradesh’s eco¬ 
nomy as majority of its people are engaged in these 
pursuits. The town and country planning activities 
of the state have been mainly geared to development 
plans of growth centres, urban-settlements and con¬ 
servation of areas of scenic interest, development of 
tourist resorts, preservation of social and cultural as¬ 
pects of development without disturbing the natural 
settings. 

The Town and Country Planning Department which 
made a small beginning in 1964 as part of the Public 
Works Department has come in a big way with a direc¬ 
torate of its own in 1977. The Himachal Pradesh 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1977, has been 
enacted recently, providing a comprehensive legisla¬ 
tive backing for developing the various settlements in 
the State, and for regional development with special 
emphasis on tourism and infrastructural facilities. The 
development plan for the capital city of Simla has 
been taken up for implementation, and a Town and 
Country Development Authority has been set up to 
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effectuate the developments. Special Area Develop¬ 
ment Authorities are also being contemplated to de¬ 
velop such areas which have a special focus or features 
for tourism development like Manali, Kulu valley and 
other scenic spots in the State. Development of cluster 
of villages, as part of development of special growth 
centres for human settlements, has also been taken up 
mainly to regulate their growth and development, but 
also to strengthen the available infrastructural facilities 
in these areas to provide a comprehensive overall de¬ 
velopment strategy for their growth and livability. 

3.6.9 Jammu <£ Kashmir 

The State of Jammu & Kashmir covers an area of 
0.223 million sq. kin. and in 1981 had a population 
of 5.987 million of whom 1.263 million were urban. 
Its decennial growth rate in 1971—81 was 29.7 per¬ 
cent. The state comprises of two parts—namely 
Jammu in the plains and Kashmir in the Himalayas. 

Town planning activities in the State are controlled 
through the Jammu & Kashmir Town Planning Act, 
1963. This Act provides for comprehensive planning 
but is weak in implementation, though amendments 
were made to the Act to provide for development au¬ 
thorities at Srinagar and Jammu. These authorities 
are slowly picking up momentum in planning and de¬ 
velopment activities. 

No regional planning activities have yet been under¬ 
taken but it is hoped that once the comprehensive 
planning and development law is available for the 
Staic, regional, urban and action area plaps will be 
prepared with full implementing arrangements, as these 
co-ordinated activities arc badly required for a State 
which caters for a large floating population due to its 
tourist significance. Generally, the Department is 
consulted on all the physical planning issues. 

3.6.10 Kerala 

Kerala has an area of 39,000 sq. km. and its popu¬ 
lation was 25.454 million in 1981. Its decennial 
growth rate in the period 1971-81 was 19.2 percent; 
18.7 per cent of its population lived in urban area in 
1981. 

Kerala State has the highest density of population of 
653 persons per sq. km. in the country, highest rate 
of literacy of 70.4 per cent and also unemployment 
of a very high degree in 1981. Its settlements consist 
of scattered homesteads whether in urban or rural 
areas, making it difficult to demarcate the urban and 
rural areas of the state. The urban areas in Kerala 
comprise of three city corporations, thirty three muni¬ 
cipal towns, one cantonment, one township and fifty 
non-municipal towns. 


Urban and regional planning in the State was started 
in a small way when the Department of Town Plan¬ 
ning was established in 1957. Since then, develop¬ 
ment plans for the three major urban regions of the 
State, all the district headquarters towns, five other 
municipal towns and three special development areas 
have been completed. For the implementation of the 
development plans for the three major urban regions, 
Town Planning Trusts were created. Of these, the 
Cochin Town Planning Trust was later replaced by the 
Greater Cochin Development Authority in 1976. De¬ 
velopment plans for other areas arc being implemented 
by the concerned local bodies. These agencies as well 
as other developmental agencies like the State Housing 
Board, departments of Government, etc. avail of the 
Plan’. Preparation of development plans is also 
of planning and developmental activities. 

It is now proposed to identify the State as a single 
planning region and to prepare a ‘State Development 
Plan’. Preparation of development plans is also 
contemplated. 

A comprehensive Town and Country Planning 
Bill, is now before the State legislature, incorpo¬ 
rating inter alia a ‘Town and Country Planning 
Board’ at the State level and Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Authorities at the local level, for effective con¬ 
trol and co-ordination of developmental activities in 
the State. 

3.6.11 Madhya Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh is the largest State in India occupy¬ 
ing an area of 0.443, million sq. km. However, popu¬ 
lation-wise it is smaller than Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, and Andhra Pradesh with a population 
of 521.79 lakhs in 1981, of which only 105.92 
lakhs were urban. Its decennial growth rate in the 
period 1971-81 was 25.3 per cent. 

The State occupies a central position in India and 
has at present a well-established Town and Country 
Planning Directorate which covers the entire State 
in physical planning activities through a series of 
regional offices. 

A comprehensive planning act titled Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Town and Country Planning Act, 1973, is in 
force in the State. It is a comprehensive planning and 
development act and provides for the preparation of 
regional plans, urban areas plans and zonal plans and 
prescribes controls for development and use of land. 
It also envisages preparation of town development 
schemes by the development authorities which can 
be constituted under the Act. Planning has been 
centralised under this Act and the State Town Plan¬ 
ning Department is the planning authority for all the 
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planning areas in the State and the Department is 
to prepare all development plans, 'the implementa¬ 
tion of the plan is to be entrusted to the development 
authorities within the framework of the plan. 

At present under the Act, a number of development 
plans have been prepared, of which some are statutory 
m nature. These plans consider regional parameters 
but as yet there is no regional plan prepared for the 
state. It is likely that regional planning would emerge 
in a big way through this well-established Department. 
The South East Region Plan prepared by the TCPO 
covers a large portion of the eastern part of the State 
and this docs offer a guidance for a regional frame¬ 
work in that area. 

Development authorities are at present set-up for 
Bhopal, Indore, and Ujjain and they are in the pro¬ 
cess of being set up in other important urban centres. 
Also, special areas development authorities have 
been created for Durg-Bhilai, Korba and Khajuraho. 
the Department is consulted on physical planning 
issues and is represented on all committees dealing 
with land, socio-economic frameworks, etc. 

3.6.12 Maharashtra 

Maharashtra has an area of 3.08 lakh sq. km. and 
its population was 62.784 million hi 1981, of which 
21.974 million is urban. Its decennial growth rate in 
the period 1971-81 was 24.5 per cent. 

Maharashtra State has a long tradition in town 
planning as it has been one of the most higlily urbanis¬ 
ed and industrialised States in India. However, the 
overall picture is misleading to hide wide regional 
disparities. The Town Planning Department was 
established in 1914 and the Bombay Town Planning 
Act, first of its kind in India, was enacted in the very 
next year (1915). The Town Planning Act currently 
in force in the State (enacted in 1966) provides for 
planning at three levels—the regions, the town and the 
sector. ‘Town Development Plans' have to fit in the 
broad frame of the ‘Regional Plans’, and ‘Town Plan¬ 
ing Schemes’ are undertaken to implement the Deve¬ 
lopment Plan proposals. The Town Planning schemes 
are based on two very progressive features viz. (1) 
Compulsory pooling of all lands for planning irrespec¬ 
tive of ownership and subsequent redistribution of 
reconstituted plots among o rigin al owners; and (2) 
Recovery of betterment contributions from owners of 
benefited lands. 

Planning powers vest in the municipal councils and 
planning is an ‘obligatory’ function of the councils. 
The Town Planning and Valuation. Department is, 
however, mainly responsible for preparation of deve¬ 
lopment plans and town planning schemes prepared 


by the Department on agency basis. To date, deve¬ 
lopment plans of almost all municipal towns have 
been prepared. More than 100 town planning sche¬ 
mes have also been prepared and finalised. 

The State has also done important work in the 
field of regional planning of which the three Regional 
Plans for the Bombay, Pune, and Nagpur Metropoli¬ 
tan Regions have been finally sanctioned and are 
under implementation. 

The new town development projects are under way 
viz. New Bombay and Pimpri-Chinchwad for estimat¬ 
ed ultimate population of 2 million and 0.5 million 
respectively. Several area development projects have 
also been undertaken through the City and Industrial 
Development Corporation of Maharashtra. The 
Maharashtra Government provides substantial finan¬ 
cial assistance to the municipal councils for the imple¬ 
mentation of their development plans. 

3.6.13 Meghalaya 

Meghalaya which become a full-lledged State in 
1971 has about the same area as Manpur, i.e. 23,000 
sq. km. with a population of 1,336 millions in 1981, 
of which 0.241 million were urban. Its decennial 
growth rate has been 32.0 per cent in the period 
1971-81. 

The area is largely hilly and the Meghalaya Town 
and Country Planning Act is to be shortly enforced to 
supersede the Assam Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1959 as extended to the State. This would be 
a comprehensive Town Planning and Development 
Act with full powers for statutory plan-making at the 
region, urban and action areas for development con¬ 
trols and for plan implementation. Under the pre¬ 
sent Act as extended, one Statutory Plan has been 
prepared in the State, namely lor Singhasiri new 
town but plans arc now being prepared for Shillong 
and other centres. The State has Technical Director 
for Town Planning. It is likely that in due course with 
comprehensive planning legislation the staff would be 
suitably expanded and the plan-making and develop¬ 
ment process accelerated. 

3.6.14 Nagaland 

Nagaland which also came into being in 1971 occu¬ 
pies only 17,000 sq. km. on the eastern borders of 
India. In 1981. it had a population of 0.775 million 
of which only 0.12 million were urban. Its decen¬ 
nial growth rate in the period 1971—81 has been 
50.10 per cent which is one of the highest in India. 
The bulk of the population, however, is rural. (Only 
15.5 per cent of population lives in urban areas). 
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The Nagaland Town and Country Planning Act, 
1966 which is in force in the State and is based on 
the Assam Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 is 
the basis for planning activities. This Act is a com¬ 
prehensive planning Act, but weak in development 
Activities. The State Government is actively cc insi¬ 
dering to modify the existing Act appropriately. 

The State has a Town Planning Department. Plan¬ 
ning and redevelopment activities in the State would 
be accelerated once the Act is modified and statutory 
plans are available for proper implementation. 

3.6.15 Orissa 

Orissa has an area of 0.156 million sq. km. and its 
population was 26.37 million in 1981 of which 3.112 
millions were urban. Its decennial growth rate in 
the period 1971-81 was 20.2 per cent. 

The Town Planning Organisation, Orissa was 
organised in the year 1964. Five field Town Plan¬ 
ning Units were also established in the same year to 
tackle the problems due to fast growth of urbanisation 
in the wake of the implementation of Five Year Plans. 
In course of undertaking the town planning projects 
during the third, fourth and fifth plan periods, a num¬ 
ber of master plans for different urban areas 
numbering about 36, have been prepared by the 
Directorate of Town Planning. 

There are five improvement trusts constituted and 
located at Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, Berhampur, Sam- 
balpur and Rourkela. The Greater Cuttack Improve¬ 
ment Trust, was constituted in the year 1962 where¬ 
as the rest were established in 1976. 

The programme of the Department envisages pre¬ 
paration of master plans for sixteen towns, of which 
eight are in different stages of progress. 

In addition, the Directorate of Town Planning 
collaborated with the University in campus develop¬ 
ment at Berhampur and Sambalpur. It had earlier 
assisted the Hindustan Steels Limited at Sunabenda 
for their township and the Port Trust of Paradip for 
the port township, apart from the Irrigation Project 
townships at Upper Kolab and Rengali. It provides 
technical assistance to various local bodies, improve¬ 
ment trusts and government departments in the plan¬ 
ning and development programmes. 

3.6.16 Punjab 

Punjab is known as the sword arm of India. Out 
of the total 16.789 million area and population at 
the national level Punjab area is 1.5 per cent (50,000 
sq. km.) and population is 2.45 per cent. Punjab is 
predominantly agricultural. The total population is 
16.75 million out of which 72.3% are living in rural 


areas in 1981. Urban component of 4,65 million 
population lives in more than 100 towns. The State 
is not only tackling the problem of improving the 
living conditions of the people but also to plan for 
the absorption of an additional 10 million persons by 
2001, their distribution and to meet the basic ser¬ 
vices and facilities in all the urban and rural settle¬ 
ments. Punjab has a State level Planning Board for 
socio-economic planning and town and country plan¬ 
ning for physical planning. 

The Town and Country Planning Department has 
prepared physical development plans for selected dis¬ 
tricts and community development blocks and master 
plans for the major cities and towns in Punjab. Inte¬ 
grated urban development programmes at a cost of 
Rs. 2640 million for three major cities of Amritsar, 
Jullundur, and Ludhiana are under implementation. 
Tn addition to the above, a network of 108 mnndies 
(marketing centres for agricultural produce) and 
Urban Estates at 26 major urban centres are being 
established. The major projects undertaken include 
a new town of 0.35 million Sahibzada Ajit Singh 
Nagar (Mohali) as an extension of Chandigarh, urban 
redevelopment for approach road to Golden Temple 
and Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar. 

The State level implementation and development 
agencies for meeting requirements of sites for resi¬ 
dential, commercial, industrial purposes art Housing 
and Urban Development Department, Local Govern¬ 
ment Department, Colonization and Land Acquisition 
Department, Housing Development Board, Small 
Industries Corporation, Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board. Improvement trusts, municipal corporations 
and municipal committees operate at the city/town 
level for improvement, development, maintenance and 
up-keep of the municipal services and activities. The 
Development Department is the apex body for co¬ 
ordination and implementation of all activities in (he 
rural sector. 

3.6.17 Rajasthan 

Rajasthan State encompasses one-tenth of the total 
land area of India, whereas its population was only 
one-twentieth in 1981. Rajasthan has an area of 
0.342 million sq. km. and its population was 34.262 
million in 1981 of which 7.195 million were urban. 
Tts decennial growth rate in the period 1971-81 was 
33.0 per cent. The State came into beinc after In¬ 
dependence by merger of a number of the then 
princely states. District of Ajmer was made a part 
of Rajasthan in 1956. More than half of the State 
territory is arid and desert. This is separated from 
the eastern and south-eastern relatively fertile lands 
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by the Aravali hall ranges. The State is divided into 
26 administrative districts. 

The State Town Planning Organisation was origi¬ 
nally a circle office in the Public Works Department. 
If was established as an independent department on 
1st April, 1964 by taking advantage of the central 
scheme initiated during the Third Five Year Plan 
for setting up of Town Planning Departments at the 
State level. The Principal functions of the depart¬ 
ment are to prepare master plans for various towns 
and cities in the State, to prepare a Regional Plan 
for Rajasthan Canal Command Area and other simi¬ 
lar developing regions, to advise urban improvement 
trusts, municipal councils/boards, other local bodies, 
statutory authorities like Rajasthan Housing Board, 
State Industrial and Mineral Development Corpora¬ 
tion, State Road Transport Corporation and other 
Government Departments on all matters relating to 
urban and regional planning. The Department also 
advises the Government on matters relating to plan¬ 
ning administration, planning legislation, housing 
policy, urban land policy, special architectural pro¬ 
jects and matters relating to urbanisation policy and 
direction. The head office is in Jaipur. 

In 1967, the work programme of the Organisation 
was rationalised and the various projects were given 
systematic direction. The 26 districts in the State 
were grouped into 7 ‘Workeable Regions’, the smallest 
being Ajmer, a single district-Tegion and the largest 
being Jodhpur encompassing 7 districts. Other regio¬ 
nal offices are at Alwar, Kota, Udaipur and Bikaner, 
all class I cities in the State. These regions were de¬ 
lineated on the basis of economic, social, cultural 
and physical considerations. A regional office headed 
by a Deputy Town Planner, assisted by two Assistant 
Town Planners and with supporting technical and non¬ 
technical staff, was established in the principal city 
in each region so as to provide professional services 
to the local bodies nearer to their area. The regional 
offices were delegated some powers to render final 
advice to the local bodies on certain matters and for 
others they seek the advice from Jaipur. 

Subsequently in October, 1970 as the work in¬ 
creased- the regional offices were grouped into three 
zones, East, South and West, each zone placed under 
the charge of a Senior Town Planner. Thus, Jaipur 
Ajmer and Bikaner regional offices were up-graded as 
East, South and West zonal offices, while Alwar, Kota, 
Udaipur and Jodhpur regional offices continue to be 
headed by the Deputy Town Planners. Alwar and 
Kota regional offices form part of the east zone while 
Udaipur and Jodhpur fall under south zone. The 
Bikaner office was up-graded because of the substan¬ 


tially increased work load on Rajasthan Canal Regio¬ 
nal Plan due to the priority given by the State for 
accelerating development and colonisation in the 
command area. This is one of the most prestigious 
projects this department has been handling and also 
participating in its implementation. 

While the zonal and regional offices primarily pro¬ 
vide professional assistance to the local bodies and 
statutory authorities at local level, the headquarters 
office in Jaipur provides policy guidance and d : rec- 
tion. It undertakes studies, research and evaluation. 
It also provides consultative services to other orga¬ 
nisations like Rajasthan University, Malviya Regional 
Engineering College and the State Government on 
important architectural projects. The head office 
assists the Government in formulating policies and 
programmes to guide project execution. It assists 
in evaluation of projects, prepared by local bodies for 
financial viability and implementation. T t has a Plan¬ 
ning Research Cell and Planning Legislation Ce'l to 
undertake special studies and evaluation of the work 
which provides the necessary feed-back and for chalk¬ 
ing out further programmes. Chief Town Planner is 
the head of the organisation and he is assisted by 
about 60 professional and technical officers. The 
supporting technical and non-tcchnicai staff in the 
Organisation is about 130 and 170 respectively, the 
total strength of the organisation being about 360. 
In addition, the Organisation had deputed about 20 
professionals to other Government Departments, State 
level authorities and local bodies to work directly 
within their Organisations and assist them in their 
planning programmes. The Chief Town Planner 
supervises their working as well and provides policy 
direction. 

3.6.18 Tamil Nadu 

Tamil Nadu has an area of 0.13 million sq. km. 
and its population was 48.408 million in 1981. Its 
decennial growth rate in the period 1971-81 was 17.5 
per cent. 

Tamil Nadu is the second largest urbanised State in 
India with 33.00 per cent of its population living in 
urban centres according to 1981 census figures. The 
urban population swelled more than three times from 
about 5 million to 15.2 million between 1941 and 
1981. But the distribution of urban population is 
uneven and certain districts like Dharampuri and 
Kanyakumari have very low percentage of urban 
population, while Madras, Madhurai, Coimbatore, 
Thirunelveli and Chingleput districts account for about 
60 per cent of the State’s urban population. Therefore 
a State urbanisation policy is though of, with the goal 
of judicious containment and scientific regulation of 
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further urban growth and sytcmatic development of 
human settlements. 

A new development planning strategy is evolved by 
the Directorate of Town Planning in Tamil Nadu and 
accordingly the State has been divided into eight plan¬ 
ning regions. Regional plans have been drawn up for 
these regions and they are now under scrutiny. Each 
region has a Regional Planning Authority and the 
Madras Metropolitan Development Authority is spe¬ 
cially constituted for Madras region. The regional 
plans identify the growth centres and the policies 
^enunciated in these plans are translated into action 
through the master plans and detailed development 
plans in urban areas and district plans and block area 
plans in rural areas. 

The Directorate of Town Planning, similar to its 
counterparts in Karnataka and other states, assists 
various local bodies and urban development agencies 
in planning and development of human settlements. A 
number of town planning schemes under the original 
Madras Town Planning Act 1920 are continued under 
the new Tamil Nadu and Country Planning Act 1973. 
The Department has provided necessary technical staff 
to the Madras Metropolitan Development Authority 
constituted in 1975 and to important Municipal 
Authorities to help them in their planning woTk. 

3.6.19 West Bengal 

West Bengal has an area of 89,000 sq. km. and its 
population in 1981 was 54.581 million. Its decennial 
growth rate in the period 1971-81 was 23.2 per cent. 

The Town and Country Planning Branch of the 
Development and Planning Department is responsible 
for town and country planning in the State of West 
Bengal. Recently, the Public Works (Metropolitan 
Development) Department has been established to 
oversee the activities of Calcutta Metropolitan Deve¬ 
lopment Authority, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
Howrah Improvement Trust and few other similar 
bodies. The Town and Country Planning Branch has 
three Directorates—one each in Calcutta, Asansol and 
Siliguri—to look after the planning of these three areas 
and their environs The Town and Country Planning 
Branch has prepared Basic Plans for three centres. A 
statutory authority (CMDA) has been constituted for 
Calcutta Metropolitan District, and the Authority has 
already worked on the development activities worth 
Rs. 250 crores during the last few years. 

The Commerce and Industries Department in the 
Government has identified eight growth centres, viz. 
Siliguri, Asansol, Santaldih, Haldia, Kalyani, Kharag¬ 
pur, Durgapur and Farakka. Out of these, Asansol 
Planning Organisation has prepared plans for Asansol, 


Durgapur and Santaldih, Siliguri Planning Organisa¬ 
tion for Siliguri and C.M.P.O. for Haldia. The CMPO 
has also carried out some studies for Kalyani, Kharag¬ 
pur, Farakka. Besides, a plan for Digha as a tourist 
resort has been worked out by the C.M.P.O. While 
in Durgapur a development authority already exists, 
very recently the Haldia Development Authority has 
been constituted to promote the development of Haldia 
Industrial Urban Complex and its surrounding region. 
As for district and sub-divisional towns, the Officers 
of the Town and Country Planning Branch of the 
Development and Planning Department visited some 
34 districts and sub-divisional towns and helped tire 
district authorities to finalise their development pro¬ 
grammes. 

'rhree other Development Boards exist in the State 
to promote and co-ordinate development works in 
three regions—North Bengal, Sunderban and Jhargram 
with emphasis on rural development. That apart. 
Hill Areas Development Committee looks after the 
development of Darjeeling region in particular. While 
general policies and programmes in the field of urban 
and regional development of the State emerge from the 
recommendations of the Committee of Ministers- 
incharge of Housing, Planning and Urban Develop¬ 
ment, the State proposes to attach considerable im¬ 
portance to a balanced development, of a rural urban 
continuum. 

The following dates can be considered as bench¬ 
marks in the evolution of town planning in West 
Bengal :— 

1959-60 An epidemic of cholera broke out in 
Calcutta. World Ilealtb Organisation 
(WHO) came to the rescue of Calcutta and 
suggested that such epidemics can be pre¬ 
vented if proper care is taken to plan the 
town They suggested that a metropolitan 
plan for Calcutta should be prepared to 
organise the further development of the city. 

1962 Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation 
was created by the Government of West 
Bengal to prepare a Development Plan for 
Calcutta Metropolitan Area. 

1964 Two more Planning Organisations, namely 

(a) Asansol Planning Organisation; 

(b) Siliguri Planning Organisation were 
created under the overall supervision 
of CMPO. 

The main task before these Planning Organi¬ 
sations was to prepare development plans for 
Asansol and Siliguri. 
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1966 The Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organi¬ 
sation published three major planning docu¬ 
ments related to CMD area : 

(a) Basic Development Plan for Calcutta; 

(b) Traffic and Transportation Plan Cal¬ 
cutta and 

(c) Howrah Area Development Plan. 

1966 Haldia Planning Cell was established (al¬ 
though the Cell was originally started in 
1962-64). 

1967 CMPO published a report entitled ‘Regional 
Approach to Planning’. 

1966-68 The outline development plans for Asansol 
and Siliguri were published. 

1970 Calcutta Metropolitan Development Autho¬ 
rity (CMDA) was created for the imple¬ 
mentation of a Basic Development Plan 
(BDP) prepared by CMPO. 

1980 West Bengal Town and Country (Planning 
and Development) Act, 1979, was approved 
by the Government. Tn the Act following 
authorities were created—(i) Calcutta 

Metropolitan Development Authority 
(CMDA) came within the fold of this Act; 
(ii) Haldia Development Authority; (iii) 
Asansol Durgapur Development Authority. 

3.6.20 Manipur 

Manipur being located in the North East comer of 
the country is surrounded by small hilly ranges and 
valley at the centre with salubrious climate. It had a 
population of 1.421 million in 1981 of which 0.375 
million were urban in 1981. Its area is 22,000 sq. 
1cm. Tts decennial growth rate for the period 1971-81 
was 32.5 per cent. 

Hie Town Planning Department in the State has 
been functioning since 1965 and the Manipur Town 
and Country Planning Act was enacted in May 1975 
to o , ’---rs('.e the development aspects of the settlements 
and -Tons of the state. He State Town and Coun¬ 
try Panning Board, and the Planning and Dcvelop- 
menf Authority were constituted, respectively in 
July mid September. 1975. 

Master Plan, for the Capital city Imphal has been 
prepared and published in May, 1976: and detailed 
development plans have also been prepared and are 
being implemented. Further, developmental plans 
for district headquarters such as Churachandpur, 
Tamenglong, and Ukhrul have been prepared and 
are at different stages of implementation. Infrastruc¬ 
ture development in cities and towns, like Nambol, 
Moirong and Kakching have been taken up and is 


being co-ordinated by the Planning and Development 
Authority. Proposals are contemplated for the pre¬ 
paration of development plans for all the main towns 
in the state to promote all-round urban development 
on planned basis. 

3.6.21 Pondicherry 

He erstwhile French Enclave of Pondicherry which 
really comprises of 4 units, namely. Pondicherry and 
Karaikal to the south of Madras, Yanam north of 
Madras and Mahe on the west coast, north of Calicut, 
have a total area of 500 sq. kms. and a population of* 
0.604 million in 1981 of which nearly 0.3 million are 
urban. 

Planning activities are mainly concentrated in- the 
area in and around Pondicherry town and Karaikal 
and a Department of Town Planning has been- in 
existence over the last few years. 

Pondicherry was the first Union Territory in India 
to have planning legislation on the basis of the Model 
Town and Country Planning Law. He Pondicherry 
Town and Country Planning Act. 1967 is in force 
and under this Act planning authorities have been 
created for Pondicherry and Karaikal. Development 
functions are, however, not adequately organised and 
the Act is likely to be amended to cater for these 
functions. Under the Act, a draft plan has been 
prepared for Pondicherry and also the TCPO is 
assisting this Union Territory in preparing a Regional 
Plan. 

The Department is fully consulted on all issues 
relating to physical planning and it is expected that 
the status of the Department will improve once 
comprehensive planning and development legislation 
is available. 

3.6.22 Tripura 

Tripura which became a full-fledged State in 1971 
covers an area of only 10,000 sq. km. In 1971 it had 
a population of 1.556 million of which only 0.162 
million were urban through 6 settlements, none of 
which had more than 0.1 million inhabitants. Its 
decennial growth rate has been a high 36.28 per cent 1 
in the period 1961-71 and this land-locked area has 
a large rural base. 

Urban and regional Planning in the State is 
governed by the Tripura Town and Country Panning 
Act, 1975 which is in force at present. His is pri¬ 
marily a planning Act and proposals are now being 
made to have it appropriately amended so as to cater 
for development functions. Under this Act only one 
plan has been prepared, i.e. for Agaitala 
capital and this is not vet statutory in nature. At 
present the department has three posts of qualified 
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planners comprising of one Town and Country 
Planner and two Assistant Town and Country 
Planners all of whom function from Agartala but are 
responsible for planning activities over the entire 
State. 

Unfortunately the Department at present is part of 
the State P.W.D. but once the Act is strengthened it 
is likely that the Department would have its indepen¬ 
dent identity and greater function in the planning and 
development process. 

3.6.23 Delhi 

t Evolution of urban planning in Delhi may be 
traced from the establishment of its 9 cities in different 
periods starting from Indraprastha in ancient period 
to largely expanded Delhi in post Independence period. 
However, in the modem context of urban planning 
Delhi had significant bench-marks during the 20th 
century. 

These may be identified as follows : 

(i) 'Hie shifting of the British ruling scat in Tndia 
from Calcutta to Delhi 1911. This brought 
up a Civil Lines area along with temporary 
administration area on the beautiful undula¬ 
ting land on the north of Delhi 
(Shahjanabad). The railway lines and a 
large open space were used as buffer zone 
between the new and old development 
areas. 

(ii) The planning and development of New Delhi 
by Sir F.dwin Lutyens during 1911-20. 
The design of f his New Delhi capital was 
based on the hierarchy of nodes connected 
by roads in several directions. It was a 
new urban design experiment m *adia, 

(iii) Establishment of Delhi Improvement Trust in 
1937 which was to prepare specific urban 
development schemes. 

(iv) Setting up of the provisional Delhi Develop¬ 
ment Authority in 1955 to check the hap¬ 
hazard and unplanned growth of Delhi 
following partition of the country in 1947. 
Setting up of Town Planning Organisation 
(TPO) to advise the authority on all matters 
relating to planning. 

(v) Preparation of interim general plan by TPO 
in 1956 to guide the planned development 
Delhi for a period of 2-3 years until a 
comprehensive long-range plan was ready. 
Constitution of Delhi Development 
Authority in 1957 under the Delhi Deve¬ 
lopment Authority Act, 1957 of the Par¬ 
liament. The Authority was to promo'e and 


secure planned development according to the 
Master Plan. The same year the compre¬ 
hensive ‘Delhi Municipal Corporation Act 
1957’ was enforced broadening and defining 
the powers and functions for the identified 
categories of areas. 

(vi) The preparation of draft and final Master 
Plan during 1960-62 by the Town Plan¬ 
ning Organisation. Town Planning 
Organisation and Central Regional 
Urban Planning Organisation (CRUPO) of 
the Central Government of India, merged to 
form the existing Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Organisation. 

(vii) The enactment of Wild Life (Projection Act, 
1972). 

(viii) Constitution of a high powered board under 
the chairmanship of Union Minister for 
Works and Housing with Chief Minister of 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Lt. 
Governor of Delhi and other senior officers 
as members, in 1973 for the planning and 
development of the National Capital Region. 
Town and Country Planning Organisation, 
New Delhi, prepared a Draft Plan in 1973 
itself. 

(ix) The enactment of Water (Prevention and 
Control of Pollution Act), 1974; 

(x) The enactment of Air (Prevention and 
Control of Pollution Act), 1987; 

(xi) A preparation of Draft and Final Master 
Plan Delhi for 2001 during 1979-87 under 
the Delhi Development Authority Act. 

(xii) The Nations 1 Capital Regional Planning 
Board Act 1955, replacing the earlier ordi¬ 
nance was passed by the Parliament in 1985. 
Consequently, the NCR P lanning Board was 
constituted. 

(xiii) Preparation of interim Development, Draft 
Development and final Development Plan for 
NCR, 2001, in 1986-87. 

Tn addition to the above description of evolutionary 
bench-marks of urban planning in India which are 
based on literature survey, a comparative statement of 
planning evolution in the states and union territories 
is given in Table 3.1. The comparative statement is 
derived from the questionnaire completed and sup¬ 
plied by the related planning organisations. The 
planning evolutions have wide variance starting from 
some important side developments to the enactment of 
Act and establishment of organisations. ’Hie asso¬ 
ciated reasons cover the felt needs, development works 
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as related to other states and the requirements of the 
Act for plan implementation. 

3.7 Conclusions 

A review of the evolutionary stages of urban plan¬ 
ning in India can be concluded as under ; 

(i) The Master Plan concept for development 
works over a predecided 15-25 years was 
evolved in Britain and necessary legal pro¬ 
visions were made through acts, ordinances, 
rules and regulations. India borrowed the 
approach and started applying from the 
Third Five Year Plan (sixtees) onward. 
The experience of implementing the master 
plans in India and other countries has re¬ 
vealed that the approach has failed to pro¬ 
mote desired developments. Both Planners 
and decision-makers were tied with the mas¬ 
ter plan proposals. The dynamic forces of 
growth in time could not be dealt with by 
the rigidities of master plan. Technological 
innovations could not be used easily. People 
at large were left out of planning process. 
The problems arc still worse in India where 
public awareness is very low to interact at 
planning stage; sentimental attachment to 
land/propcrty is high, and the public sector 
resources are meagre. The revisions of 
master plans expected periodically could 
not be possible due to inadequate technical 
manpower, and traditional method of data 
collection, analysis and decision-making. A 
Master Plan prepared after 2-3 years of hard 
work takes another several years for legal 
approval. The delay in plan preparation 
and approaches nullifies the validity of pro¬ 
posals. Thus, India needs to have planning 
and development approach which is flexible 
and based on more participatory and flexible 
concepts. The provisions of all related acts 
have to be changed accordingly. 

(ff) During the ANCIENT PERIOD town and 
villages were planned on the basis of definite 
street patterns related to cordial directions 
and the major functions of the proposed 
settlements. Place of worship occupied the 
central location in the layout. The residen¬ 
tial and work areas were defined on the basis 
of caste-related occupational patterns. Wall 
and moat defined the urban limits as dis¬ 
tinctly different from country side The les- 
sions of this experience are : 


(a) Detailed guidelines worked out for site 
selection and street layouts can be effec¬ 
tively used even today, 

(b) The concept of work-cum-living areas 
can be utilised even in the modern con¬ 
text through the planning of selective 
mixed land use areas. 

(c) The concept of relating circulation pat¬ 
tern with major functions of the town 
can be utilised at the neighbourhood 
or sector level planning exercises. 

(iff) During Hindu Period, nobility, patronised 
the places of worship in the towns and cities. 
Large number of capital cities were built 
with extensive Bazars (Linear Markets) 
and monumental town squares, under the 
patronage of kings. A number of small 
towns came up with centres of higher learn¬ 
ing as a focus. Villages in particular and 
rural areas in general were dominated and 
controlled by towns and cities, where surplus 
wealth permitted leisure and other higher 
order intellectual activities related to arts 
and crafts. Wall and moat was considered 
a necessity for the security of the city. The 
lessons of this experience are ; 

(a) Major factors that influenced urban 
planning in this period were religious 
values, strong sense of geometry in 
terms of layouts, potent regional con¬ 
text and dominant security aspects. 
Although the way of doing things 
may have changed over the years, 
still the above factors are important 
in any urban planning project. 

(b) Patronage to craftsmanship resulted 
in refined architectural styles in this 
period. A strong sense of town 
architecture (or Urban Design) shall 
always remain an asset to the pro¬ 
fession of town planning and design. 

(iv) During Muslim Period, Mosque as a place 
of worship came into focus. Moghal 
rulers were great monument builders. 
Towns and cities built by Moghals had 
rich landscape content in addition to a 
significant number of public and private 
building of architectural value. Baghs 
(Gardens) and Bazars flourished under 
the patronage of Kings. Wall and moat 
continued to define the city limits. Urban 
design was better understood and emplo¬ 
yed to impart character and strength to 
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{he concepts of urban planning. The les¬ 
sons from the works of the Muslim period 
are : 

(a) Selective use of areas with flowing 
water and judicious placement of flo¬ 
wering as well as evergreen trees 
transform the sharp edges of local 
climate in favour of the inhabitants. 

(b) Shaded streets and linear markets 
still have potential in terms of modem 
urban design and urban planning con¬ 
cepts related to residential areas. 

(c) Strong devotion to axial and introvert 
planning created a number of unique 
urban complexes that are still the sub¬ 
jects of study for urban planning and 
design students. 

(v) During the British Period the traditional 
linkages between the urban and rural areas 
were modified in the interest of rulers. 
Large cities with pan facilities flourished 
at the expense of other smaller settle¬ 
ments. Industries and Railways altered 
the built-environment and life-styles in 
Indian towns and cities. Beginning of the 
20tli century saw the conciousncss towards 
town planning in India in modem terms. 
A number of Town planning Acts came 
into being. Improvement trusts were crea¬ 
ted to tackle the problems of improvement 
in towns and cities. Bhore Committee 
appointed in 1946 suggested the structure 
of Town Planning Departments to be esta¬ 
blished at State level. The lessions of 
this experience are : 

(a) Town Planning still had a strong sense 
of urban design principles. This can¬ 
not be totally dispensed with even 
today. 

(b) The principle and practice that the 
socio-economic status of beneficiaries 
of plan and planning should be ascer¬ 
tained before hand, is still considered 
as an important part of the planning 
methodology. 

(e) That the process of plan-making and 
implementation needs legal backing, 
has been more specifically felt in re¬ 
cent year. 

(vi) Post-Independence period in Town Planning 
was marked by rapid changes in the form 
and content of urban planning. From the 


problems of refugee rehabilitation, to project 
towns, to planning of Capital cities to nume¬ 
rous master plans for existing towns and 
cities and finally the implementation of 
urban plans under the umbrella of National 
Five Year Plans have taught may lessons 
to the planners. Establishment of Town 
Planning Departments have enriched the 
profession by bringing in the regional ex¬ 
periences and problems to the focus. The 
ever-growing search for right kind of 
solutions arc continuing in the field of 
urban planning. Lessions of this experience 
so far are: 

(a) Town and Country Planning should be 
carried on scientific informational and 
analytical basis; 

(b) Modem techniques of ‘Remote Sens¬ 
ing’ should be used effectively in con¬ 
junction with computerised information 
base, so that the subjectivity in plan¬ 
ing decision-making process could be 
reduced effectively. 

(c) Town and Country Planners should 
acquire capabilities in Development 
Management so that they can play res¬ 
ponsible role in the implementation of 
plans; 

(vii) The good experiments for planning and 
development of some states should be 
extended with necessary modifications to 
all other parts of the country. For example, 
the Urban Community development pro¬ 
gramme of Hyderabad has been very 
successful. The regional planning ex¬ 
perience of Tamilnadu and Maharashtra is 
quite advanced. 

(viii) Establishment of Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Organisations at state levels helped in 
creating general awareness about the neces¬ 
sity of planning the towns and cities to 
enhance the quality of life of its inhabi¬ 
tants. It has also helped in effective tack¬ 
ling of regional issues related to settlement 
planning in various cases. The enactment 
of various pieces of legislations by the 
State Governments have provided required 
legal baeking for town and country plan¬ 
ning. Some of the states are revising 
their existing acts to remove the short¬ 
comings and legal lacunae that had crccped 
in earlier, 
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Generally the state level Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Organisations ate engaged in. following acti¬ 
vities : 

(a) Preparation of Master Plans for selected 
towns and cities; 

(b) Preparation of Regional Plans for selected 
regions; 

(c) Conducting traffic and transportation in 
some of the cities; 

(d) Preparation and in some cases implemen¬ 
tation of projects under Central Govern¬ 
ment sponsored, IDSMT scheme in selected 
towns; 

(e) Preparation of Town Planning Schemes. 

(f) Training of Town Planners and other rela¬ 
ted officers in the Department and local 
bodies. 


(g) Helping City Development Authorities in 
the planning and development activities; 
and 

(h) Advising various state governments depart¬ 
ments in matters related to planning and 
development. 

Besides this, the experience of preparing and im¬ 
plementing a Master Plan for Delhi, Basic Develop¬ 
ment Plan for Calcutta and the Structure Plan for 
Madras have distinctly enriched the planning metho¬ 
dologies being followed in India. 

Mention must be made in this context, of the 
experience, that has accrued to the physical planners 
in India, through the exercises of preparation of 
plans for National Capital Region, Western Ghats 
and earlier for South East Resource Region and 
DVC. These are land-marks in the field of Regional 
Planning in India. 



4 

Legislative Support for Urban Planning and Development 


Urban planning and development is a legal pro¬ 
cess of introducing constitutional goals, government 
policies and programmes regarding land use. It 
must have a proper legislative support to subserve 
the common good in the context of present and 
future needs. The legislative support has to be rela¬ 
ted to the three distinct stages of development— 
(a) plan preparation; (b) approval and adoption; 
and (c) enforcement with incentives and controls. 
r rhe provisions have to be judicially sound also. 
The newly emerging demands of the society and the 
availability of new techniques require introduction 
of changes in the existing laws and addition of new 
laws relating to urban planning from time to time. 
An attempt is made in this section to have an over¬ 
view of the existing urban planning related Acts 
and the rules and regulations in India with an ob¬ 
jective to identify their impact and problems. 

4.1 Growth of Legislative Support 

With a growing national consciousness of the im¬ 
portance of urbanisation, urban development and 
regional planning in the country’s national develop¬ 
ment efforts, the need and urgency to provide effec¬ 
tive legal tools at various levels have been 
emphasised again and again. The attempts in this 
direction have resulted into the planning laws and 
regulations. Looking back, it is found that in India, 
in the early part of the twentieth century, town 
planning was considered a part of the municipal 
administration and health but as problems gradually 
assumed greater proportions both with regard to the 
scope and complexity, improvement trusts were set 
up (Bombay : 1898, Mysore : 1903, Calcutta: 

1911, Uttar Pradesh : 1919, Punjab : 1937, Nag¬ 
pur : 1937, Delhi : 1937) to formulate and im¬ 
plement town improvement shemes. In the 
meanwhile, town improvement schemes were also 
undertaken under the Town Planning Acts which were 
introduced in some of the States. I he earliest Town 
Planning legislation in India was enacted by the 


Government of Bombay in the year 1915 which was 
followed by other provinces, that is, Madras (1920), 
United Province (1919) and Punjab (1922). Town 
Planning and town improvement activities have been 
carried out within the framework of such legislation 
during the last five decades. It would be seen that 
these Acts did not intend nor did they provide for 
comprehensive planning which has now come to be 
accepted as most necessary for directing and regu¬ 
lating urban and regional development. The earlier 
enactments only provided for undertaking town im¬ 
provement schemes by the local bodies from the 
point of view of public health, sanitation, etc. With 
the industrial growth coupled with urbanisation 
taking place during these decades, there has been a 
growing recognition of the need for viewing urban 
development not merely as construction of houses or 
provision of water supply and other community 
facilities in an unrelated maimer but as one whole 
integrated development in which each sector has 
a definite functional role to play. Contemporary 
development planning has brought about a realisa¬ 
tion of the need for comprehensive town planning 
legislation at the vState and local levels. A Commit¬ 
tee on Health Survey and Development constituted 
under the chairmanship of Sir Joseph Bhorc, after 
taking note of the existing planning legislation in the 
country, recommended the enactment of a uniform 
planning law to deal with urban rural areas. The 
Committee further recommended that the Central 
Government should draw up a Model Town and 
Country Planning Law which could be adopted by 
the States. 

Following the recommendation, the first Model 
Town and Country Planning Law was prepared by 
the erstwhile Central Regional and Urban Planning 
Organisation in 1960 on the basis of an earlier draft 
drawn up by the Institute of Town Planners, India. 
The Model was considered by the first Conference 
of State Ministers for Town and Country Planning 
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held in 1961, which set up a Committee of Ministers 
from several States to examine the Model Law and 
make suitable recommendations. The Committee, 
after carefully considering a number of comments 
received from the State Governments examined the 
Model Law in great detial, revised it and recom¬ 
mended the same for consideration by the Second 
Conference of State Town and Country Planning 
Ministers held in 1962. The Conference considered 
the Report of the Committee on the Model Law and 
recommended the revised version of the Model Law 
to the State Governments for their consideration and 
adoption. In pursuance of this recommendation, 
most of the State Governments have been taking 
steps to revise their existing planning laws. Some 
of them have enacted laws on the basis of the Model 
while others are revising the existing legislation to 
meet their individual requirements. In the mean¬ 
while, the Government of West Bengal set up a 
Legislation Commission to study the Model Law 
and to advise the Government on a suitable form 
of planning law in 1962. The Commission examined 
the Model Law in great detail and expressed certain 
views and comments in its final report. The Fourth 
Conference of State Ministers for Town and Country 
Planning took note of these and considered it desir¬ 
able that the recommendations of the Commission 
on the Model Law should be further examined by a 
Committee which might suggest any change and 
improvements in the Model Act. The Conference 
also felt that the past experience in adapting this 
Model Law to the conditions obtaining in different 
States might also be taken note of by this Committee 
while suggesting change or improvements in it. The 
Committee examined the West Bengal Legislation 
Commission’s Report as well as the various comments 
and suggestions made by the State Governments and 
others and suggested a small number of miuor modi¬ 
fications in the Model Law which had since been 
incorporated. 1'he Model Law has been constantly 
under review since then by taking note of the working 
of the State Planning Act in various States and the 
alternate viewpoints that have emerged from our ex¬ 
perience and developments in the field of planning 
legislation abroad. 

With a view to ensuring better overseeing and coor¬ 
dination of planning with plan implementation, the 
Model Law which dealt with the planning aspect only 
has been reviewed and revised and now a combined 
planning and development law has been formulated 
in consultation with the concerned Central Govern¬ 
ment Ministries. Under this law, planning and plan 
implementation have been combined together so that 
a single agency could undertake both these functions. 


To do this, the planning and development authority 
to be constituted under the law has been equipped 
with full planning and development powers to dis¬ 
charge this task. 

Industrialisation, urbanisation and environmental 
degradation have given rise to municipal Acts, pub¬ 
lic health laws, town planning legislation and recen¬ 
tly, the environmental Acts. The process of providing 
legislative support has largely been influenced by the 
trends in U. K. 

The Government of India introduced a new type 
of urban legislation called ‘The Urban Land (Ceiling^ 
and Regulation) Act, J 976‘ with the objectives as (i) 
To prevent concentration of urban property in the 
hands of a few persons and speculation and pro¬ 
fiteering therein; (ii) To bring about socialisation 
of urban land in urban agglomerations to subserve 
the common good by ensuring its equitable distri¬ 
bution; (iii) To discourage construction of luxury 
housing leading to conspicuous consumption of scarce 
building materials and to ensure equitable utilisation 
of such materials; and (iv) To secure orderly ur¬ 
banisation. This Act (ULCER) has eight main 
provisions as under : 

(i) Imposition of a ceiling on both ownership 
and possession of vacant land in urban 
agglomerations, the ceiling being on a graded 
basis according to the classifications of the 
urban agglomeration; 

(ii) Acquisition of the excess vacant land by the 
State Government with powers to dispose 
it to subserve the common good; 

(iii) Payment of an amount for the acquisition 
of the excess vacant land in cash and in 
bonds; 

(iv) Granting exceptions in respect of certain 
specific categories of vacant land; 

(v) Regulating the transfer of vacant land within 
the ceiling limits; 

(vi) Regulating the transfer of urban or urbanis- 
able land or any building for a period of 
10 years from the commencement of the 
construction of the building whichever is 
later; 

(vii) Restricting the plinth area for the construc¬ 
tion of future residential buildings; and 

(viii) Other procedural and miscellaneous matters. 

The Act is applicable to selected, urban settle¬ 
ments. It has created more problems for proper 
physical planning and development than the support 
due to the defective operational situations. It re¬ 
quires improvements. 
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4.2 Types of Planning Acts 

During the twentieth century, particularly after 
Independence, a large number of urban planning 
and development related Acts have come in force 
at the Centre and State level, as given in Table 4.1. 
These can be broadly divided into two categories : 

(a) directly related, and 

(b) indirected related. 

The second category of Acts include municipal 
Acts, mandi Acts, land revenue Acts, village pan- 
cjiayat. Acts, highway Acts, historical monuments and 
archaelogical sites Act, hilly area Acts. 

4.3 Impact of Planning Acts 

These have helped urban planning and develop¬ 
ment to systematize the process and actions on 
various aspects. New issues/situations are covered 
by new Acts periodically. The good impact is visi¬ 
ble all over the country in all types of urban areas. 
The main problems relating to the legislative support 
arc due to : 

(a) Rigidity of the contents. 

(b) Ambiguity of some directives. 

(c) Malfunctioning of the responsible agencies. 

(d) Overlaps with the provisions of other Acts. 

(e) Conllct with the provisions of other Acts. 

(f) Coordination amongst agencies, operation 
under different Acts relating to urban plan¬ 
ning and development. 

(g) DilTcrcnt Acts operative at different area. 

(h) Absence of Acts dealing with total area 
i.e. regional planning in some states. 

It is felt strongly that planning-related legislative 
support should be reviewed periodically to make it 
upto date with new socio-economic and techno-poli¬ 
tical changes and comprehensive. One such recent 
attempt in this directions is the 'Model Regional and 
Town Planning and Development Taw’ prepared by 
the Central Town and Country Planning Organisa¬ 
tion in 1985. 

4.4 Model Regional and Town Planning and Deve¬ 
lopment Law, 1985 

The Model Regional and Town Planning and 
Development Law, 1985 provides for the constitu¬ 
tion by the State Government of State Regional and 
Town Planning Boards for the purpose of advising 
on the delineation of regions for planned develop¬ 
ment and directing the preparation of metropolitan 
and regional plans by the metropolitan, regional and 


area planning and development authorities co-ordi¬ 
nating the planning and implementation of physical 
development programmes and the setting up of 
metropolitan, regional and area planning and deve¬ 
lopment authorities for different urban and rural 
areas within the state to undertake preparation of 
development plans and to enforce and implement 
them. An area planning and development authority 
may be a local authority or an authority set up 
separately for the purpose of undertaking plan pre¬ 
paration, plan enforcement and plan implementa¬ 
tion. The Model Law provides for three steps in the 
administration of this. Firstly, there will be the 
preparation of the existing land-use map, thereafter 
the preparation of an outline development plan and 
comprehensive development plan and their enforce¬ 
ment and lastly preparation of detailed schemes of 
development or redevelopment as envisaged in the 
plans and their implementation. 

The machinery conceived for plan preparation 
enforcement and implementation consists at the State 
level of a State Regional and Town Planning Board, 
a Chief Town Planner to the State who is also the 
secretary to the State Regional and Town Planning 
Board and constitution of metropolitan, regional 
and area planning and development authorities for 
each planning area designated under the Law. The 
Model Law also provides for constitution of Consul¬ 
tative and Co-ordination Committees at the metro¬ 
politan and regional levels to advise the metropoli¬ 
tan and regional planning and development autho¬ 
rities on the preparation of metropolitan and 
regional plans and co-ordinate" the annual plans and 
programmes and overall functioning of various 
development agencies and Government Departments 
functioning within the concerned planning areas. 
The State Regional and Town Planning Board and 
the Chief Planner supervise the work of the planning 
and development authorities and advise the State 
Government on all matters concerning urban and 
regional planning and development within the State. 

While formulating the Model Law, the provisions 
of the various existing town planning Acts such as 
the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 
1966, Tamil Nadu Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1970, Madhya Pradesh Nagar Tatha Gram 
Nivcsh Adhiniyam, 1973, Delhi Development Act, 
etc. have been carefully examined. The limited ex¬ 
perience that was available of their working and the 
alternate viewpoints that have emerged have been 
taken note of. Necessary consultations have also 
been held with the concerned Central Government 
representatives and State Planning Departments, 
development officials and professional experts and 
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the legal people in regard to the essentialities of 
certain provisions in the Model Law. The develop¬ 
ments in the field of planning legislation abroad 
have also been studied in the preparation of the 
law. The language and the terms used are as far 
as possible unambiguous and precise. In any case, 
the Model Law attempts at best to provide broad 
legal framework for undertaking comprehensive 
planning legislation in the States and it may be 
considered for adoption with such modification as 
may be necessary, depending on the particular 
requirements of the State thereby serving the long¬ 
term interests of the community and the region as a 
whole within the broad framework of accepted 
national goals and objectives. 

4.5 Conclusions 

The analysis of legislative support for urban plan¬ 
ning and development leads to the following conclu¬ 
sions and lessons for future improvements : 

(a) Town Planning Legislation enacted by 
various State Governments, until recently, 
did not intend nor did they provide for 
comprehensive planning, which has now 
come to be accepted as most necessary for 
directing and regulating urban and regional 
development. 

(b) Contemporary development planning has 
brought about realization of the need for 
comprehensive town planning legislation at 
the State and local levels. 

(c) Over the years, the Model Law has been 
perfected to take care of the needs of 


Town and Country Planning profession. 
Under the revised law, now, planning and 
plan implementation have been combined 
together so that a single agency could 
undertake both these functions. 

(d) After Independence a number of urban 
planning and development related Acts 
have come into force at Central and State 
level. Some of these are directly related 
to urban planning, others are indirectly 
related. New issues are covered by the 
new Acts periodically. 

(e) The urban land (Ceiling and Regulation) 
Act, 1976 has laudable objectives but 
due to the large ineffectiveness it needs 
systematic evaluation and revision. 

(f) It is strongly felt that legislative support 
related to urban planuing should be re¬ 
viewed periodically to relate it with the 
new socio-economic and techno-political 
changes. The Model Regional and Town 
Planning and Development Law, recently 
published by TCPO, Ministry of Urban 
Development, Government of India can be 
cited as a right step in this direction. 

(g) The Model Regional and Town Planning 
and Development Law attempts to provide 
broad legal framework for undertaking pre¬ 
paration of comprehensive planning legis¬ 
lation in the states, with such modifications 
as may be deemed fit in each case and 
from time to time. 
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5 

Urban Planning and Development Organisations 


The historical study of cities since Mohenjodaro— 
Harappa about 3500 B.C. reveals that the develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of cities was always done by 
a separate agency. The composition, size, and 
functions of these agencies have been different 
through the ages; like king and his advisors, a city 
council, a panchayat, a separate committee, a town 
council, or a public works department. During the 
Mauryan and Gupta period, the work of urban plan¬ 
ning and development was performed by elected city 
council and elected town councils with other func¬ 
tions of the state. The Mughals and a seperate de¬ 
partment for the construction, development 
and maintenance of cities. The department 
was headed by the emperor himself but 
it had many eminent architects, engineers, and 
ministers as its members. The British introduced 
the English system of municipalities, and improve¬ 
ment trusts. India after Independence added the 
urban development authorities and special area/ 
special function authorities. Thus there is a large 
variety of planning and development organisation in 
India. These are analysed under the broad head¬ 
ings of ‘typology and functions’. Details of some 
selected Urban Development Authorities, Operational 
Issues, Issues for Organisation in future, and Con¬ 
clusion. 

5.1 Typology atid Functions 

Urban planning and development organisations are 
grouped ip the following two categories : 

(a) Local/Regional and State level; and (b) Na¬ 
tional level. Their main features are discussed as 
under : 

5.1.1 Local/Regional and State Level Organisations 

(i) Municipalities —Their origin is associated with 
the British rulers in the later half of the 15th century. 
The main motive of the colonial rulers was to 
mobilise local fiscal resources for local works such as 
water supply, drainage, primary education, public 


health, roads and streets, parks and play-grounds, 
street lighting as well as enforcing building bye-laws 
and maintenance of local police force by associating 
influential Indians with local administration (For 
details of functions and structure or organisations 
refer Tables 5.1, 5.2, 5.3, 5.4 and 5.5). Later, re¬ 
forms were introduced wherein progressive element 
of election was brought into the local bodies, ulti¬ 
mately ending up with the process of introducing 
elected council with elected Chairman by 1920 
under the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 

However, the British did not want the municipal 
governments to be strong, as they had created them 
as concessions to the national sentiments and to 
assuage the feelings of national leaders who were 
then fighting for greater participation of the Indian 
people in the government. These local seif-govern¬ 
ing bodies were largely left to themselves without 
any technical and administrative guidance or finan¬ 
cial support. 

The first Municipal law enacted in 1842 known 
as The Bengal People Act, 1842’ was applicable to 
some towns in Bengal only. It was followed by an 
Act XXVI of 1850 which was applied to Bombay 
and North-West Provinces. In 1863, an act was 
passed to establish the Calcutta Corporation. Subse¬ 
quently, the Act of 1876, where more elected mem¬ 
bers were introduced replaced the earlier act. The 
municipal system was clearly devised by Sir Rippon 
in 1882 in England and the same was brought to 
India. In 1985, the Bombay Corporation was form¬ 
ed under its own act which was replaced by another 
act in 1888, allowing more elected members. It was 
again amended in 1907 bringing primary education, 
medical relief and other allotted work to the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation. 

Delhi got its first civic body in 1883 which conti¬ 
nued working without much change till 1911 when 
Delhi was declared as the Imperial capital. In 1946 
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the Delhi Municipal Committee was given the right 
to elect a president in place of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. Initially, three Presidency Towns of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras had Corporations and 
other urban places had municipalities called by 
different names in different states. The Bombay Act 
has served as a basis to all other municipal acts. 

(ii) Improvement Trusts —With the objective of 
not letting the municipal instiuttions (which were 
gradually being handed over to Indian elected repre¬ 
sentatives) grow in power, improvement trusts start¬ 
ed to be created. Municipalities were not entrusted 
with the major tasks of planning and executing 
capital development projects. 

The British introduced the English System : Cal¬ 
cutta had the first urban improvement authority in 
1794 under a special statute giving limited powers. 
Based on its experience, a Town Improvement Com¬ 
mittee consisting of nominated leading citizens of 
Calcutta was constituted in 1803. The Committee 
was recognised as a Board in 1847 which had 4 out 
of the 14 members selected by tax payers. In 1864, 
on the example of Calcutta and on the advice and 
insistence of the Royal Sanitary Commission, the 
Sanitary Commissions were set-up in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. Bombay had a Municipal Cor¬ 
poration formed under its separate act in 1885. This 
was followed by the Municipal Corporation in 
Calcutta in 1899. In 1898, under the Bombay 
Improvement Act, the first Improvement Trust of 
Bombay was established. Encouraged by the work¬ 
ing of Calcutta and Bombay Improvement trusts, the 
Government of Mysore passed the city of Mysore 
Improvement Act in 1903 and accordingly consti¬ 
tuted the Mysore City Improvement Board. There¬ 
after, the post warera (1914—18) had the U.P. Town 
Improvement Act, 1919, the A. P. Town Improve¬ 
ment Act, 1920, the Punjab Improvement Act, 
1922, and the Nagpur Improvement Act, 1926, 
which resulted into many urban planning agencies. 

The main task of improvement trusts were to 
acquire land under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894; 
sub-divide the land into plots for houses, open 
spaces, schools, hospitals, other public facilities and 
roads and sell the plots for private ownership and 
development in accordance with the rules prescribed. 
Development works such as construction of roads 
with the street lights, drains, sewers, water supply, 
and provision of electricity within the area covered 
by town planning schemes were undertaken by 
improvement trusts. Whereas, in some cities, im¬ 
provement trusts were involved in road widening 
works and development of adjacent areas, at some 


other places they were engaged in improving extre¬ 
mely congested areas by slum clearance and under¬ 
taking housing projects for the low-income groups. 
By the institution of the improvement trusts, the 
British rulers saw to it that the main task of the 
municipalities remained merely at the level of main¬ 
taining the local works which were handed over to 
them by the improvement trusts after completion. 

However, the role of municipalities in terms of 
urban planning began to grow during 1920s, when 
some of the states such as Bombay, U.P. and 
Madras began to enact town planning legislations. 
For instance, the Bombay Town Planning Act vest¬ 
ed the local authorities with enabling powers for 
development of new areas and redevelopment of 
existing areas. Similarly, the Madras Town Plan¬ 
ning Act went even a step further by making it 
obligatory upon local authorities to prepare general 
town planning schemes with respect to land under 
their jurisdiction and in the immediate vicinity. 

(iii) Town Planning Departments —By 1920s, 
foundations were laid for the institution of state-level 
town planning departments. Bombay had establish¬ 
ed a Town Planning and Valuation Department in 
1914. Town and Country Planning Department of 
Audhra Pradesh was created in 1920 followed by 
the Directorate of Town and Country Planning, 
Madras by 1922. The Health Survey and Develop¬ 
ment Committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Joseph Bhore, in their report in 1946, had made re¬ 
commendation for the creation of well-equipped 
provincial directorates of planning and also for a 
town planning advisor in the Central government to 
advise and scrutinise town planning schemes prepar¬ 
ed in different provinces and submitted to the Cen¬ 
tral government for financial support. The Com¬ 
mittee had also suggested creation of improvement 
trusts in all the large cities in India. 

After India gained independence in 1947, the 
country was faced with the gigantic task of coping 
with the problem of refugee rehabilitation. This 
was the time when many refugee towns were requir¬ 
ed to be built almost over-night . The economic 
development efforts that were initiated after Indepen¬ 
dence unleashed forces of urbanisation and the rate 
of growth of several urban centres began to get 
accelerated both in terms of area and population. 
Consequent to such trends, lack of organisation of 
town planning departments became glaringly appa¬ 
rent. The period from 1950 onwards was the 
period of consolidation of existing organisations 
related to urban planning as well as creation of 
several new ones oriented to undertake specific tasks. 
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Many more States enacted town planning legisla¬ 
tions and established town planning departments. 
Some States made applicable to their territories the 
provisions of existing town planning acts in other 
states and created organisations for town planning. 
By early 60s fourteen of the then 15 states had 
established town planning departments either inde¬ 
pendently or under local-self government departments. 
Though still some of the States had empower¬ 
ed local bodies to prepare town planning schemes 
or master plans and enforced such schemes and 
r'-'ans, town planning had truly become a State func¬ 
tion rather than a municipal function. 

(iv) Special Purpose Agencies 

(a) Housing Boards 

The period 1951—71 saw the creation of 
many special purpose agencies dealing with 
specific subjects within the realm of urban 
development. For instance, a City Im¬ 
provement Board was created for Hydera¬ 
bad in J 956 with a view to organising 
development activities and services. This 
City Improvement Board was converted 
into Andhra Pradesh Housing Board to 
give specific attention to the problem of 
housing not only in the city of Hyderabad 
but also in other towns and cities of the 
State. Such stale level housing boards 
were created in several states as well and 
are still existing e.g. Tamilnadu Housing 
Board, Rajasthan Housing Board, U.P. 
Housing and Development Board, Haryana 
Housing Board, and Punjab State Housing 
Board. 

(b) Slum Clearance Boards 

Slum clearance boards were created in 
several states under various arrangement 
e.g. in Tamilnadu, the Slum Clearance 
Board operated from within the Tamilnadu 
Housing Board till 1971 but was created 
as a separate entity in 1979 to specifically 
look after the problems of slums in the city 
of Madras. In the State of Andhra 
Pradesh, no separate Slum Clearance Board 
was created. Problems of slums are look¬ 
ed after by the municipalities. In some 
of the other states, the slum clearance 
boards are now known as slum improve¬ 
ment boards. The city of Kanpur had, for 
a long time, a Kanpur Development Board. 
In states like Tamil Nadu and Andhra 


Pradesh, Industrial Infrastructure Develop¬ 
ment Corporations have been created to 
give special attention to the problems of 
industries. 

(c) Metropolitan Region Development Autho¬ 
rities 

By the late 1960s, some of the metropolitan 
cities had begun to enact metropolitan 
regional planning act, delineate boundaries 
of metropolitan regions, and create regional 
planning boards. Such effort was first made 
in the case of Delhi. The Delhi Master 
Plan published in 1961 had also delineat¬ 
ed a Delhi centred region known as the 
National Capital Region. An advisory 
National Capital Regio,n Board was created 
in the year 1961. The Board was reconsti¬ 
tuted in 1963 and finally given statutory 
powers in 1985. With the constitution of 
the NCR Board the first instance of regional 
planning authorities had began to be seen. 
Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning 
Act was enacted in 1966 and the Bombay 
Metropolitan Regional Planning Board was 
constituted in 1967. The Board delineat¬ 
ed a Bombay Metropolitan Region and 
formulated a Regional Plan in 1970. 
Similarly, the Bangalore Metropolitan Re¬ 
gional Development Authority Act, 1985 
has been enacted and Bangalore Metropo¬ 
litan Region Development Authority creat¬ 
ed in the same year. 

The Rural Development and Local 
Administration Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu had prepared a report 
on Regional Planning for Tamil Nadu in 
1969. The report suggested division of 
the State into viable planning regions 
taking into consideration, the geographical, 
economic, social and demographic charac¬ 
teristics. In all, eight regions were identi¬ 
fied and it was suggested that a regional 
planning authority should be created in 
each of the regions. A similar exercise 
was carried out for the State of Madhya 
Pradesh. But in none of the two states, 
any follow-up action has been initiated to 
legislate suitable regional planning acts to 
give statutory powers for regional planning 
efforts and create regional planning autho¬ 
rities. 

However, several instances can be cited 
of special purpose regional development 
authorities having been created in several 
states of India. These are in the form 
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of river valley corporations or river basin 
authorities, hill area development authori¬ 
ties, special area development authorities 
and tribal area development authorities. 
In the state of Bihar Coal Mining Area 
Development Authority was created to carry 
out surveys and development plans for the 
areas around the coal fields. In some of 
states and Union Territories, landuse 
boards have been created to evolve policies 
for optimum utilisation of agricultural and 
non-agricultural land and to reduce the 
creation of waste lands. This activity is 
gaining importance in the context of the 
recently enacted National Waste Lands 
Development Act. In the State of West 
Bengal, Landuse Board has been created 
to prepare a Landuse Plan and evolve poli¬ 
cies for integrated landuse planning in the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District. 

(d) Urban Development Authorities 

At the present moment, one of the expand¬ 
ing institutions in India is the ‘urban 
development authority’. The foremost 
urban development authority was created 
in the country in 1957 in the form of 
Delhi Development Authority. The Autho¬ 
rity was created to replace the Delhi 
Improvement Trust which was existing 
then. After the decision was taken in 
1956 to prepare a Comprehensive Deve¬ 
lopment Plan for Delhi, it become apparent 
that limited powers and area available to 
the improvement trust will restrict the acti¬ 
vities for forceful enforcement of the Plan. 
A need was felt for an area-wide develop¬ 
ment agency entrusted with the enormous 
task of implementing the plan proposals 
for the entire Delhi Urban area. 

Later, similarly development authorities 
were created for Calcutta, Madras and other 
metropolitan cities of India. Between 
1971 and 1987, about 100 development 
authorities have bee;.! created in various 
towns and cities all over India to carry 
out integrated urban development as per 
the comprehensive development plan for 
the city. 

5.1.2 Central Government Level Organisations 
Evolution of organisations pertaining to urban 
planning and urban development as detailed out 
above has mainly taken place at the state level. As 
per the Indian constitution, land is a state subject 
and all the organisations having statutory powers 
for urban development are, therefore, created by the 


State government and Union Territories. However, 
after the Independence, the Central government has 
been playing an advisory role by suggesting guide¬ 
lines and priority areas for planning to the State 
governments. To carry out an advisory role, the 
Central government has constituted several organi¬ 
sations : 

(i) Town and Country Planning Organisation : 

A Town Planning Organisation (TPO) 
was formed in 1955 under the Ministry of 
Health and charged with the task of pre¬ 
paration of Master Plan for Delhi. Iu£ 
organisation is now named as Town and 
Country Planning Organisation and oper¬ 
ates under the Ministry of Urban Deve¬ 
lopment. Its main function is to guide 
and monitor Centrally sponsored schemes 
such as Integrated Development of Small 
and Medium Towns (IDSMT) and En¬ 
vironment of Urban Slums (ElUS). It 
also assists the State governments in the 
preparation of regional plans and renders 
technical advice in other planning matters 
such as preparation of World Bank assist¬ 
ed State Urban Development Projects 
Reports, preparation of development plans 
for tourists places and pilgrim centres, etc. 

(ii) Housing and Urban Development Corpora¬ 
tion (IIUDCO) : 

it was set up by the Central government 
in 1970 and is now the premier financing 
agency for development of housing all 
over India. 

(iii) Agencies related to Environmental Control; 

With the year 1969, another phase in the 
creation of organisations related to. urban 
planning and development began, when a 
special attention was paid to understand the 
problems of urban development within the 
wider cuntcxls of environment and ecology. 
Maharashtra State had enacted a Water 
Pollution Control Act in 1969. The Water 
(Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act 
was passed by the Central Government in 
1974 and the Central Water Pollution Board 
came into existence in the same year. The 
Central Air (Prevention and Control of 
Pollution) Act was passed in 1981. How¬ 
ever, the matters pertaining to the air pollu¬ 
tion control are being looked after by Water 
Pollution Control Boards both at the Centre 
and in the States. A National Committee 
on Environmental Planning and Coordina¬ 
tion (NCEPC) was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1972 to promote research 
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in I he fields of resource management, en¬ 
vironmental degradation, ecological aspecis 
of environment, controlling pollution, con¬ 
servation of natural resources, etc. A 
National Environmental Act was passed in 
1986. Presently, the Ministry of Environ¬ 
ment and Forests is co-ordinating activities 
related to environmental control. But 
sooner or later national and state level en¬ 
vironmental organisations will be set up. 

5,2 Details of Three Selected Urban Development 
Authorities 

Delhi had the first urban development authority 
created in 1957 for undertaking the implementation 
of Delhi Master Plan. Since then a large number 
of development authorities (more than 100) have 
been created in various class-I cities. It is attempted 
to review the organisational models of three metro¬ 
politan development authorities in the country, 
namely—(a) Delhi Development Authority (DDA); 
(b) Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
fCMDA); and (c) Madras Metropolitan Development 
Authority (MMDA), as they have quite different sys¬ 
tems. The other urban development authorities are a 
mix of these three different models as per local/state 
conditions. 

5.2.1 Delhi Development Authority —This was set 
up under the Delhi Development Act of 1957. The 
main objective of this Act was “to promote and secure 
development of Delhi according to plan”. Section 6 
of Delhi Development Act 1957 crystallises the main 
objective and powers of the authority and may be 
reproduced hereunder :— 

“The objects of the Authority shall be to promote 
and secure the development of Delhi according 
to Plan and for that purpose the Authority shall 
have the power to acquire, hold, manage and 
dispose of land and other property to carry out 
building, engineering, mining and other opera¬ 
tions, to execute works in connection with water 
supply, electricity, disposal of sewerage, other 
services and amenities, and. generally to do any¬ 
thing necessary or expedient for purposes of such 
development and for purposes incidental thereto”. 

By this time Delhi Municipal Corporation had also 
come into being. In order to demarcate the role of 
municipal authorities and that the DDA is was made 
clear that, subject to the Master Plan and the Zonal 
Development Plans, as may be approved by the Cen¬ 
tral Government under the Delhi Development Act, 
the local authorities like the Delhi Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion and New Delhi Municipal Committee could be 


regulating authorities in respect of the building opera¬ 
tions and development proposals within the respective 
jurisdictions. The Delhi Development Authority could 
be in charge of functions in respect of other areas as 
may be declared “development areas”. In addition 
the Central Government was empowered to declare 
any area as a development area in consultation with 
DDA and Delhi Municipal Corporation. Co-ordina- 
tinn between the local body and Delhi Development 
Authority was ensured by including the elected repre¬ 
sentatives from Delhi Municipal Corporation and the 
Commissioner of the Corporation on the Authority 
and the Advisory Council. Subsequently, when the 
Metropolitan Council for Delhi was established the 
Act was amended to include three representatives of 
the Council to the Authority. 

In order to enable the Authority to develop land, 
Sections 15 and 22 of the Delhi Development Act 
enable Government lands to be placed at the disposal 
of the Authority. Ownership of such lands placed 
at the disposal of the Authority would continue to 
vest in the Government and the Authority would dis¬ 
pose them off only as an agent of the government. 
Section 22-A, of the Act gives specific powers to the 
Authority to undertake development of any land trans¬ 
ferred to it under Section 15 or Section 22 of the Act 
irrespective of whether or not it is in a development 
area. 

Under Section 35, the Authority can require the 
owner of any land in a development area to carry 
out development as sanctioned and if he fails to do 
so, to carry out such development and recover the 
costs thereof. Section 36 enables the Authority to 
require the local authority concerned to assume res¬ 
ponsibility for the maintenance of the amenities already 
provided in any area developed by DDA and for the 
provision of amenities which had not been provided, 
on terms and conditions to be mutually agreed upon 
between the Authority and the local authority. In case 
of disagreement, the terms and conditions are to be 
supplied by the Central Govt, in consultation with the 
local authority on a reference to be made to the Central 
Government. 

Section 37 of the Act enables the Authority to levy 
the betterment charges in respect of any land, the 
value of which has been increased or will increase as 
a result of the development and this charge is to be 
credited to the fund of the Authority. The Act en¬ 
visages the Authority to be an ‘Autonomous Body’ 
with powers to discharge the duty and the functions 
assigned to it, to have its own staff and funds. 

DDA started with a small number of employees 
with the specific function of detailing out planning 
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and development control as per Master Plan. Slowly 
the Government of India .has been assigning to it 
several functions beyond the provisions of Act like 
construction of houses, construction of other facility 
buildings, slum improvement and maintenance of 
colonies, etc. for which there should have been scpc- 
rate agencies. Consequently, the organisational struc¬ 
ture of the DDA has grown immensely employing 
more than a lakh people. Broadly, it has the following 
divisions—(i) Planning, with three Directors—Direc¬ 
tor of Development Control and Buildi,ug, Director of 
City Planning, Director of Perspective Planning; (ii) 
Architecture; (iii) Engineering, (iv) Housing, (v) 
Land Department, (vi) Horticulture, (vii) Finance 
Department, (viii) Co-operative Societies Department, 
(ix) Vigilance Department, (x) Lottery Department, 
(xi) Legal Department, (xii) Public Relations De¬ 
partment (xiii) Welfare Department, and (xiv) Slum 
Improvement Department. One of the biggest pro¬ 
blems of DDA is facing is related to the intcr-dcpart- 
rnental and inter-agency relationship. Its main source 
of revenue is the sale/auction of land and land-leased 
rent. 

5.2.2 Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 

( CMDA) .Calcutta Metropolitan Area (CMA) was 

reported to have a population of 10.2 million in 1981. 
Its total area is large (1425 sq. km.) and is spread on 
both sides of the river Hooghli. CMA is comprised 
of three Municipal Corporations. 31 Municipalities, 
and a number of semi-urban and rural ‘mouzas’ ex¬ 
tending over five districts surrounding the metro¬ 
politan core. 

After partition of India, Calcutta received a huge 
influx of refugees from across the border. This re¬ 
sulted in the breakdown of social as well as physical 
infrastructure in the city. The state of affairs con¬ 
tinued for a long time until a World Health Organisa¬ 
tion report brought i,uto focus the poor state of civic 
amenities in Calcutta. The State government took 
note of the report and created Calcutta Metropolitan 
Planning Organisation (CMPO) in 1960 for planning 
and development of Calcutta Metropolitan Area. In 
1966, CMPO published the Basic Development Plan 
for Calcutta, 1966-86. 

The Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
(CMDA) was set up in September 1970 to under¬ 
take implementation of Basic Development Plan (BDP) 
for Calcutta. Thereafter, Calcutta Urban Development 
Project (CUDP-I) was prepared extracting the projects 
identified in BDP at an envisaged cost of Rs. 150 
crore. The World Bank with its associate, the Inter¬ 
national Development Agency (IDA) provided credit 


of S 35 million at this stage. Under the CUDP-I, 
CMDA mainly acted in the beginning, as a funding and 
monitoring agency for various projects. 

Calcutta Urban Development Project-II (1977-83) 
for the first time ventured a systematic planning ap¬ 
proach for development of Calcutta and its surround¬ 
ings. CUDP-II envisaged an investment of Rs. 278 
crore including IDA Credit of $ 87 million. Now 
CMDA emerged for the first time as an Executive 
Agency. The 51 projects undertaken under this pack¬ 
age covered various aspects of civic life c.g. watcN: 
supply, sewerage and drainage, traffic and transporta¬ 
tion, solid waste management, bustce improvement, 
health care, primary school and environmental hygiene. 
Besides, this a programme of site and services for eco¬ 
nomically weaker sections of the society was also 
started. In order to decentralise the use of funds away 
from the mctro-care, a programme for municipal and 
Anchal development was initiated. 

The proposed outlay for CUDP-III (1983-88) is 
Rs. 340 crore including an ideal credit element of 
$147 million. The first task of CUDP-III was envisag¬ 
ed to optimise the benefits out of the projects under¬ 
taken during CUDP-I and CUDP-II. It was also 
aimed at spatial distribution of investment for correct¬ 
ing the imbalance between highly urban Calcutia- 
Howrah complex and semi-urban and rural peripheries 
within Calcutta Metropolitan Area. Public participa¬ 
tion is achieved through the process of implementing 
the projects by the local bodies. 

Under the West Bengal Town and Country (Planning 
& Development) Act, 1979, CMDA was declared as 
a Development Authority within the Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Planning Area in 1982. With this declaration, 
a new dimension was added to the activities of CMDA 
as it was charged with the responsibilities to prepare 
a land use map, prepare and enforce an outline De¬ 
velopment Plan and a Detailed Development Plan, 
prescribing use of land, and prepare and execute 
development schemes. 

Since 1982 land use maps and land registers have 
already been published for about one-third of CMA 
area. Nine Outline Development Plans (ODP) for 
various parts of CMA have been prepared. ODPS 
for other areas are under various stages of prepara¬ 
tion. In addition to this, a Task Force is engaged 
in preparing a Perspective Plan for Calcutta, 2001 
A.D. for CMA. It is hoped that this Perspective 
plan when approved shall become CMDA’s guideline 
in identification of sectoral development schemes to 
be taken up under CUDP packages in future. 



During the interim period CMDA has initialed cer¬ 
tain conditions to regulate the development permis¬ 
sion within the CMDA area for controlling the hap¬ 
hazard growth. Powers have been delegated to the 
local authorities within CMA to grant development 
permission subject to certain conditions along with the 
powers to enforce the conditions. 

The major works carried out by the CMDA can be 
classified as (a) Municipal Development Programmes; 
and (b) Bustee Improvement Programmes. 

Currently, the developmental works arc lagging be¬ 
hind because the statutory Development Plan is still 
under preparation. The priority works in CMDA at 
the moment are the works related to implementation 
of Ganga Action Plan (GAP). 

Since its existence, CMDA has undertaken a num¬ 
ber of projects concerning various aspects of urban 
development, namely, (a) a number of projects all 
over CMA related to water supply schemes, (b) sewe¬ 
rage and drainage schemes, (c) solid waste manage¬ 
ment, (d) traffic and transportation, (e) shelter, area 
development and urban renewal, (f) bustee improve¬ 
ment, (g) municipal and anchal development, (h) 
environmental hygiene programme, (i) municipal de¬ 
velopment programmes, and (j) panchayal develop¬ 
ment programme. 

There are few other programmes undertaken by 
CMDA namely, (k) primary school programme, (1) 
health care activities, (m) parks and playgrounds, (n) 
small scale entrepreneurs programmes, (o) cattle re¬ 
settlements schemes, (p) gas distribution schemes, and 
(q) Ganga Action Plan projects—the latest priority 
of CMDA. 

The chairman of CMDA is the Chief Minister of 
the State. The Vice-Chairman of CMDA is the Minis¬ 
ter for Urban Development in the West Bengal gov¬ 
ernment. The next in hierarchy is the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer (CEO) from the Indian Administrative 
Service who is assisted by a Secretary, CMDA, who 
also belongs to IAS cadre. The technical directorate 
of CMDA is headed by a Director-General (Planning 
and Development) and a Chief Physical Planner. 
Under each of these two officers, town and country 
planners are appointed at the levels of Additional 
Director of Planning. Deputy Director of Planning, 
Associate Planners and Assistant Town Planners. 
Besides, there is an Urban Economist at the level of 
Deputy Director, supported by Economic Planners and 
Social Planners. Director General (Planning and De¬ 
velopment) is also supported by the services of Traffic 
Engineers besides qualified town planners and trans¬ 
port planners. 


5.2.3 Madras' Metropolitan Development Authority 
(MMDA )—This organisation is headed by a Vice- 
Chairman who is a member of the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service. He is assisted in the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration of the organisation by a Member-Secretary, 
who also belongs to the IAS Cadre. The main func¬ 
tion of the organisation is to regulate the development 
(issue of planning permission) w'ithin Madras Metro¬ 
politan Area. The Authority has also taken up pro¬ 
jects to develop new towns in the Madras Metropoli¬ 
tan Area so as to divert migration streams away from 
the Madras city to the new towns being developed as 
alternative growth nodes. In the same vein, the 
Authority is trying to decongcst the city by construct¬ 
ing wholesale markets and truck terminals in the 
peripheral areas so that the existing ones in the con¬ 
gested locations within the city can be shifted out. 
Besides the above functions, the Authority is involved 
in improving amenities through undertaking expansion 
programmes of water-supply, sewerage, drainage and 
transportation networks. The main functions of the 
Authority are those of preparation of revised master 
plan when necessitated and preparation of detailed de¬ 
velopment plans for areas covered by the Madras 
Metropolitan Area. 

Whereas the Authority was created for the basic 
planning and development works as mentioned above, 
it has over the years enlarged its functions by taking 
up the task of improvement of slums through improved 
amenities. This work is being done with the help of 
World Bank assistance. In fact, the scope and con¬ 
tent of World Bank assisted schemes has increased so 
considerably during the last decade that the Authority 
has created a separate wing for World Bank Schemes. 
The Authority has undertaken a variety of World Bank 
assisted schemes in the areas of bus fleet financing, 
road improvement, comprehensive traffic and transpor¬ 
tation studies, water-supply and sewerage schemes and 
various employment generation schemes. Again, with 
the help of World Bank assistance, the Authority has 
taken up Sites and Services Schemes in areas within 
its jurisdiction. The Town Planning Directorate is 
formulating and implementing Sites and Services 
Schemes for area outside the jurisdiction of the 
Madras Metropolitan Development Authority. 

During the next five years of planning period, be¬ 
sides continuing with the implementation of the exist¬ 
ing tasks in hand, the priority works to be undertaken 
are those or revising the Master Plan of Madras Metro¬ 
politan Area; preparation of sectoral plans for hous¬ 
ing, transportation studies; and plans for six urban 
nodes within the Madras Metropolitan Area. 

For the above works, the Authority is organised in 
three separate wings, each headed by a Town Planner. 
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The three wings are for (i) Preparation of Area Plans; 

(ii) Undertaking World Bank Schemes; and (iii) a 
project office to look after the development of new 
towns, designated as growth nodes. 

The Authority was created in 1965. During the 
period 1977 to 1981 Madras Urban Development 
Project was implemented through the various schemes 
as mentioned above. Since 1981, the second phase 
of the above project is under implementation. The 
project office was created in 1975 and the World Bank 
Scheme Wing was constituted in 1977. 

The Master Plan was approved in 1975, but the 
structure plan for Madras Metropolitan Areas was 
prepared during 1978-80. The Structure Plan is yet 
to be approved by the State Government and hence is 
yet to be enforced. 

The Authority gets the necessary statutory backing 
from the following Acts for the various functions it 
has to perform ;— 

(i) Town and Country Planning Act, 1971; 

(ii) Urban Land (Ceiling and Regulation) Act, 
1976; 

(iii) Land Acquisition Act, 1894 as ammended 
in 1986; 

(iv) Housing Board Act; 

(v) Slum Clearance Act; 

(vi) Tamil Nadu District Municipalities Act, 
1920; 

(vii) Tamil Nadu Panchayat’s Act, 1920; 

(viii) Madras City Municipal Corporation Act, 
1919; and 

(ix) Parks and Play-fields Act. 

In addition to the above, the Authority has to 
consult development control rules framed by MMDA. 
It also refers, inter-alia, the National Building Code 
framed by the Indian Standards Institution. 

The major problems being faced by the Authority 
are in the area of land acquisition; as stated acquisi¬ 
tion processes are quite lengthy. In fact the Authority 
is forced to restrict its development activities to the 
area that had already been acquired by the Housing 
Board. As such, a kind of working relationship has 
been established between the Madras Metropolitan 
Development Authority and the Housing Board. The 
Authority prepares the detailed development plans. 
Housing Board prepares the layout plans and once 
these plans are sanctioned by the Madras Metropolitan 
Development Authority, the same are implemented bv 
the Housing Board. 


The other problem is in the area of mobilising 
finance. Since the Authority is unable to acquire 
more land, it is finding it increasingly difficult to 
embark on resource generating projects. Lack of 
coordinating between various departments such as 
those of education health, etc., in developing the 
relevant facility areas is another lacuna in the exist¬ 
ing development process. 

Inability to enforce development controls is in 
fact an omnipresent problem. The planners in the 
development authority also feel that the enforcement, 
problems arose because of lack of power in the hands 
of planner and low status enjoyed by the planners’ 
profession vis-a-vis other professionals and beauro- 
crats. The planners feel that if they are to be 
successful, they have to be given more powers t° 
acquire land and prosecute the people who violate 
development controls rules. The planners also feel 
that in metropolitan areas, the local governments 
should operate within an overall metropolitan govern¬ 
ment with the provision of a metropolitan government 
system and release of funds by the metropolitan 
agency. 

The other aspect to be looked into are those of 
regulating private development through public 
intervention. In this regard it is pointed out by 
planners that a kind of development control process 
is to be evolved to see that the controls do not get 
bogged down in too many details. 

Planners will have to recognise that cities develop 
over a period of time influenced by many compulsive 
factors and it will be expecting too much out of 
development controls if they are required to give a 
shape to cities strictly as visualised by planners. As 
such, zoning is to be only for overall rather than 
detailed enforcement. The aim of the planners should 
be to achieve a workable city. They are to see that 
areas to be developed by governmental agencies are 
developed as per the plan. Housing and infrastructure 
are taken care of as per the demands in the short 
run as well as in the long run. Cities develop as 
they like to develop and planners can bring about only 
marginal changes. The development controls require 
to be framed keeping this perspective in view. As 
far as possible, a planner should seek the help of 
group of people and evolve collective decision- 
making. 

5.3 Operational Issues of Planning and Development 
Organisations 

A host of organisations pertaining to urban plan¬ 
ning and development exist at national, state, regional 
and local levels. A perusal of tables 5.1 to 5.5 
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dearly reveals that several organisations have over¬ 
lapping functions which often result in confusion 
and delay. The maximum amount of conflict is 
observed between those of improvement trusts where 
they exist and of municipalities. In some places, 
the improvement trusts have been abolished and their 
activities are performed by municipal corporations : 
at others they have been replaced by development 
authorities. However, in Calcuta Metropolitan 
Districts unique situation has arisen where the 
Howrah Improvement Trust exist side by side with 
Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority. 
Similar kind of conflicts is now observed between the 
Housing Boards and the Town Planning Departments. 
These conflicts get accentuated where housing boards 
are raising funds through HUDCO for implemen¬ 
tation of their proiects. The Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation as the funding agency is 
working in a conflicting manner, resulting in delay 
in the implementation of the protects. The local 
governments which arc, in some states, the frontal 
agencies for getting the urban area plans prepared and 
enforced in their area of iurisdiction are beset by 
problems of finance, administration and organisation. 
The situation is made worse by the fragmentation 
of local governments particularly in metropolitan 
areas. Conflicts arise not only due to various local 
governments within the metropolitan area but also 
between the local governments and area-wide deve¬ 
lopment authorities which have now been created in 
a large number of cities and towns. 

There is no doubt that the system of urban govern¬ 
ment in Tndia needs a thorough reorganisation to cope 
with the ever-increasing complexity of urban prob¬ 
lems and widening scope of urban planning and 
development authorities. The state town planning 
departments are now equipped *with qualified staff 
in most of the states, barring a few, such as these 
of Uttar Pradesh and Raiasthan. But one of the 
major lacunae in the administrative organisation of 
the state town planning departments is that in some 
status like Tamil Nadu, the Directorate is headed by 
an administrative officer. So is the situation in 
almost all the urban and regional development 
authorities. This discrepancy in the functioning of 
urban planning and development organisations at the 
state and local levels needs t° be removed. 

The special purpose organisations such as the 
housing boards and slum clearance boards face 
problems in co-ordinating their activities with the 
state town planning departments because of a lack of 
nual'fied town planning staff, and where the staff is 
in place, it is accorded such a low status that the town 
planner is not in a position to perform the (own 
planning responsibilities because of undue inter¬ 


ference from superior officers who are not town 
planners. In such a situation, the state town plan¬ 
ning departments are not prepared to delegate their 
authority to the town planner appointed by the special 
purpose organisations. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the status and the cadre of the town planners 
in the local authorities entrusted with substantial 
town planning responsibilities should be streng¬ 
thened. 

5.4 Issues for Planning and Development of Organi¬ 
sations in the future 

Extending and sequence in the evolving scope and 
content of urban planning in Tndia, it is already 
accepted that the country should have a 
National Settlements Policy. An action has already 
been initiated to evolve a National Urbanisation 
Policy for which a Ntional Commission on Urbanisa¬ 
tion has been set up. It is hoped that the Commission 
will come up with specific recommendations that will 
result in a balanced and integrated urban develop¬ 
ment of the country. It is also expected that the 
Commission will provide a framework for detailing 
out a system of organisations and policies for an 
integrated planning approach for urban development 
at national, state and settlement levels. Recent 
trends in urban planning practice have truly empha¬ 
sised the need for an indigenous approach that will 
give our urban areas a specific form and will relate 
to our cultural heritage, changing economic character¬ 
istics and physical environment. Creation of bodies 
like the National Ganga Authority, the National 
Wastelands Boards, and agencies for conservation of 
resources, areas and symbols representing our 
cultural heritages and emphasizing the need for in¬ 
creasing the aesthetic content of our natural and built 
land scape (such as Archaeological Survey of India 
and the Indian National Trust for Art and Cultural 
Heritage) point towards a future where organisations 
related to urban planning will have to re-orient them¬ 
selves to the changing requirements. 

5.5 Conclusions 

__ Genesis of the present problem of multiplicity of 
authorities lies, way back, in the step taken during the 
British period when improvement trusts were created 
for carrying out capital development works, denying 
the municipalities the role that essentially belonged to 
them. This was a political move initiated mainly to 
serve colonial interests. Unfortunately, even after the 
Independence, the process of balcanisation of existing 
agencies and creating new ones ostensibly for spe¬ 
cial purposes has continued unabated. 

Now, there are a host of agencies involved in urban 
planning and development at local, state and central 
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levels, sometimes with conflicting interests and work* 
ing at cross-purpose. The local governments which 
could become a powerful third tier (sta*e and central 
being the other two) working at grass-roots and 
moulding aspirations and objectives of the people into 
concrete shapes, are still kept weak and quite often 
superseded. Even those agencies which are thriving 
and active ar e relegated in the background by res¬ 
tricting their functions to maintenance of developed 
areas thrusted on to them by the increasingly omni¬ 
present development authorities. 

Time has perhaps come when a serious effort has 
to be made towards a thorough reorganisation of 
agencies involved in the development process. There 
is a crying need to eliminate overlapping functions 
and to make the agencies play complimentary rather 
than conflicting roles. The role of local governments 
in plan preparation and plan implementation has to 
be conciously evaluated and if they are identified as 
potential nodal agencies for development purposes in 
towns and cities in the changed socio-economic and 
political environment of the country, then the neces¬ 
sary fiscal, institutional and legislative measures need 
to bo taken to strengthen them and make them 
purposeful. 

The concept of multi-tiered local government in the 
context of metropolitan cities seems to be sound and 
needs to be examined in detail for implemen¬ 
tation. 

In spite of the increasing emphasis in the national 
Five Year Plans on the goal of a balanced regional 


development in the country, no serious effort has been 
made towards regionalisation and institution of region¬ 
al development agencies other than those created 
piecemeal to look after special regions. The present 
strategic compulsions of achieving a balanced social 
and economic development, make it imperative on 
the part of the policy-makers to give more serious 
considerations to regional dimensions of planning 
and development and create necessary legislative and 
institutional apparatuses for achieving the goal of 
balanced regional development in the country. 

Whereas, Town Planning Departments/Directo¬ 
rates, which have been established in almost all the 
States, are by a large, well-equipped by trained town 
planning personnel, the same cannot be said about 
other agencies such as Development Authorities 
Housing Boards, Municipalities and Slum Improvement 
Boards. The cadre of town planning personnel in 
these agencies, if it at all exists, is extremely weak 
and unable to play its professional role in a forceful 
manner, in spite of the increasing role of these agencies 
in urban improvement and development. For the 
effective-reorganisation of these agencies, it is necessary 
that adequate cadres of town planning personnel are 
not only established where non-existent and streng¬ 
thened where weak but also the town planner placed 
in a position of authority wherefrom he can play 
an effective decision-making and managerial role in 
preparing and implementing plans in a professional 
manner. 
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6 

Observations and Recommendations of Various Committees 
on Urban Planning Matters 


Several important committees were appointed in 
the past by Central as well as State Governments to 
advise on specific problems. The observation and 
recommendations of these Committees have been pro¬ 
viding ideas for new directions in urban planning in 
India. In this chapter, observations and recommenda¬ 
tions of nine such Committees (five appointed by the 
Central Government and four by State Governments) 
are presented. 

Evolution of urban planning in the post-indepen¬ 
dent period has been to a very large extent influenc¬ 
ed by the decisions and resolutions in the annual 
meeting of the Ministers for Local Self-Government 
State Ministers for Town and Country Planning, and 
the Chief Town and Country Planners of the States. 
These meetings are held in different parts of the 
country to review the town and country planning 
situations, needs and possibilities. The meetings start¬ 
ed from the year 1960. For example, the Minister’s 
meet at Calcutta in 1962 resolved for the follow¬ 
ing : 

(i) Need for a policy of interim measures for 
controlled and direct urban development in 
the cities and towns in India; 

(ii) Preparation of plans on regional basis; 

(iii) Improvement of fiscal planning as an in¬ 
gredient of the master planning: functions; 

(iv) Legislation for regional planning; 

(v) Model Town and Country Planning Act: 

(vi) Opening planning schools for training of 
urban and regional planners; and setting up 
a committee to study rural-urban relation¬ 
ships; 

(vii) Rural-urban relationship. 

Moving with the progress in urban planning, the 
conference of State Ministers of Housing and Urban 
Development and Town Planning, held in 1973, 
passed the following resolutions ; 


(i) The states which did not have comprehen¬ 
sive town counlry planning act should 
take steps to enact one with the help of 
the TCPO, New Delhi, within one year; 

(ii) States should take steps for enforcement 
and implementation of development plans 
prepared during the Third Plan period. In 
this regard states should complete the pre¬ 
paration of city development programmes 
for urban areas where a development plan 
is ready and integrate the city development 
programme with the annual plans of the 
States. 

(iii) The Conference appreciated the importance 
of generating resources from urban land by 
mopping up the unearned increments in 
land values, levying conversion charges for 
more remunerative uses of land, etc., and 
recommend that the resources so generated 
should be used by the State specifically for 
urban development. 

Apart from the mobilisation of the re¬ 
sources by the States themselves, the Con¬ 
ference also recommended that the Cen¬ 
tral Government could provide the initial 
capital to be operated as a “revolving 
fund” for financing all urban development 
schemes including acquisition of land. The 
conference made special references to 
States such as Nagaland where there were 
no major urban settlements and recom¬ 
mended that the revolving fund should 
cover remunerative schemes in areas for 
which development plans had been pre¬ 
pared. 

The Conference also recommended that 
the State Government should encourage^ the 
local bodies within their jurisdiction, to 
take up remunerative projects such as 
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markets, cinema theatres, hotels, etc. which 
will generate resources for financing urban 
renewal and urban development schemes. 

The Conference also noted that the re¬ 
commendations embodied in the Report of 
the Committee of Ministers in regard to 
employing town planners and creating 
posts in town planning, departments had 
not been implemented by some of the 
States. The conference, therefore, recom¬ 
mended special steps to be taken for ex¬ 
peditious implementation of these recom¬ 
mendations. 

(iv) It noted the difficulties encountered by the 
State Govts, in the implementation of deve¬ 
lopment plans and recommended that the 
departments of the Central Government 
could be requested to extend full co-onera- 
tion to the State Governments in so far as 
lands falling under their jurisdiction were 
concerned. 

(v) It accepted the desirability of having a 
physical plan for the State as a whole to 
definitely pinpoint potential growth centres 
to ensure balanced distribution of popula¬ 
tion and economic activity in the urban 
as well as rural areas of the state. 

(vi) It recommended the setting up of a spe¬ 
cial fund for financing the implementation 
of inter-state regional plans, besides the 
state plans. 

(vii) It was of the opinion that the methods and 
techniques of plan preparation, suitable for 
Indian conditions, were yet to he evolved 
and there was a necessity for continuous 
research in the field of urban and regional 
planning. 

(viii) The Conference felt strongly about streng¬ 
thening the planning and development 
agencies for the availability of expertise, 
specially for housing and transportation 
which were emerging as new major works 
of development. 

Improving over the emerging problems in time, 
fhe central council of Local Self-Government and 
Urban Development resolved at a joint annual meet¬ 
ing with the Executive Committee of All India Coun¬ 
cil of Mayors, held in New Delhi, in October, 19R6 : 

(i) Resolved that the Government of Tndia be 
urged to refer the question of devolution of 
adequate share of resources to the Munici¬ 
pal Bodies from out of the Central and 


State taxes and duties to the 9th Finance 
Commission by the inclusion of this sub¬ 
ject as a specific term of reference. In this 
connection, the meeting was of the 
unanimous view that the Municipal Bodies 
have a legitimate claim to a share of the 
Corporation Tax as the functioning of the 
Corporate Sector is facilitated by the in¬ 
frastructure developed and services ex¬ 
tended by the Municipal Bodies in the 
urban areas. 

(ii) Further resolved that the Government of 
India should urge upon the State Govern¬ 
ments to set up the Municipal Finance 
Commission/Boards wherever these have 
not been set up and to activise their func¬ 
tioning wherever these have been set up, 
so as to ensure adequate flow of funds to 
the Municipal Bodies. 

(Hi) Further resolved that pending a reference 
to and recommendation by the 9th Finance 
Commission, the Government of India 
and the State Governments be urged to 
ensure that adequate share is given to the 
Municipal Bodies from such taxes as Motor 
Vehicles Tax, Entertainment Tax, Excise 
Duty, Tax on Railway Passengers and 
similar other taxes and levies. 

(iv) Further resolved that considering that the 
Octroi has been traditionally the main finan¬ 
cial base of Municipal Bodies and is the 
only elastic source of revenue and of 
liquid funds for them, it is strongly ringed 
upon the Central Govt, and the State 
Govts, that with a view to preserving the 
financial autonomy of Municipal Bodies, 
Octroi should not be abolished and 
wherever it has been abolished it should 
be reimposed. 

(v) Further resolved that— 

Whereas tax on professions, trades, callings 
and employments is a traditional local tax 
and whereas a limit of Rs. 250/- has been 
fixed in case of this tat and. 

Whereas this limit originally fixed has be¬ 
come very low and anachronistic in view 
of the erosion in the value of money and. 

Whereas no such limit is placed on nnv 
other tax in the Constitution of India and. 

Whereas the Municipal Bodies are in 
urgent need of mobilising additional resources 
for development works. 
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The council urges on the Government of 
India to take immediate measures to 
amend the relevant laws to do away with 
the ceiling limi t of the aforesaid tax. 

(vi) Further resolved that considering the 
urgency of meeting the financial needs of 
Municipal Bodies for implementing various 
pressing schemes of Urban Development, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, etc. it be strongly 
urged upon the Central Government to 
set up the National Urban Development 
Bank at the earliest 

(vii) Resolved that the Scheme of grant of bapk 
loans to the urban poor for self employ¬ 
ment should be operated in consultation 
with the Urban Development Departments 
of the State Governments and Municipal 
Bodies so as to ensure its efiective imple¬ 
mentation. 

(viii) Having taken note of the fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has appointed a. High 
Powered National Commission on Urbani¬ 
sation (.Correa Commission) to make com¬ 
prehensive reco mm endations relating to 
various aspects of Urban Development in¬ 
cluding the complex problem of rapidly 
growing urban slums, 

Resolved that, pending the submission of 
the Report by the Commission, the exist¬ 
ing rate of per capita grant of Rs. 300/- 
under the Environmental Improvement of 
Urban Slums Scheme be immediately rais¬ 
ed to a substantial extent (at least Rs. 500/-) 
so as to make the scheme efiective and to 
ensure that the basic minimum facilities are 
provided to the slum dwellers. 

(ix) Resolved that the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments be urged to make suitable amend¬ 
ments in the Constitution of India and the 
relevant laws to enable the levy of pro¬ 
perty tax on the Central/State Govern¬ 
ment properties by the Municipal Bodies. 

(x) Considering that owing to the rapid in¬ 
crease in population of municipal cities and 
towns, the Municipal Bodies are finding it 
extremely difficult to provide primary edu¬ 
cation facilities. 

Resolved that adequate grants be given to 
them to enable them to meet their mount¬ 
ing expenditure on primary education, 

(xi) On expressing deep concern on the super- 
session and dissolution of Municipal Bodies 


and noting that in spite of resolutions pass¬ 
ed on the earlier meetings the position has 
nqk improved, 

Resolved that the Central Government 
and State Governments be urged to en¬ 
sure the holding of elections to the Munici¬ 
pal Bodies regularly and that supersession 
and dissolution is not resorted to except on 
strong, valid and legitimate grounds and 
in the exceptional event of any Municipal 
Body being superseded, election to such 
body is held within a period not exceeding 
one year. 

(xii) Having noted the fact that during the 
Seventh Five Year Plan period only 102 
towns have been proposed to be covered 
by the Integrated Development of Small 
and Medium Towns scheme as against 235 
towns covered during the Sixth Five Year 
Plan period. 

Resolved that it should be urged upon the 
Central Government to include at least 235 
towns during the VII Five Year Plan 
period, if necessary by providing addi¬ 
tional funds for the scheme at the time of 
the mid-term review of the VII Five Year 
Plan. 

6.1 Health Survey and Development Committee 
(lihore Committee) 1946. 

The Committee was appointed by the Government 
of India in October, 1943 under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Joseph Bhore. Though the main task for 
which the Committee was set up was to do a broad 
survey of health conditions and health organisations 
in British India, it also made recommendations on 
village and town planning. These recommendations 
were of far-reaching importance as they set the line 
of thinking at government level, both Central and 
State, in regard to undertaking regional and urban 
planning in post-war years right upto the end of the 
First Five Year Plan. 

Some of the most important recommendations of 
the Committee are stated below : 

(i) A Ministry of Housing and Town Planning 
should be created in each province so as to 
extend the kind of attention the subject 
demanded. 

(ii) A Directorate of Town Planning should bo 
established in each province with a techni¬ 
cal expert as its advisor, who may be 
called the Director of Town and Village 
Planning. The Director would be mainly 
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responsible for technical scrutiny of all 
town placing schemes. 

(iii) A Central Directorate of Town and Village 
Planning should be created so as to func¬ 
tion as an information bureau for town 
planners throughout the country. A town 
planning expert should be appointed in the 
Central Ministry of Health to scrutinise re¬ 
quests from provinces for financial sup¬ 
port from the Centre in respect of their 
town and country planning schemes and 
advise various departments of the govern¬ 
ment on town planning matters. 

(iv) A model legislative act, incorporating all 
the modern concepts regarding town and 
village planning, should be drawn up by 
the central government and adopted by all 
provinces. 

(v) Improvement trusts should be established 
in all the larger cities of the country for 
dealing with slum clearance and rehousing 
problems. Every trust should be required 
to employ a town planner on its stall. 

(vi) in other urban areas district health boards 
should be responsible for urban planning 
and should be required to maintain on its 
establishment a trained town planner. 

(vii j Layouts of new villages which may be 
established as a result of developments m 
industry, mining or agriculture, should be 
prepared by the provincial Director of 
Town Planning. 

(viii) The haphazard location of industries in in¬ 
habited areas must be controlled by pro¬ 
per legislation. A provision for controlling 
the location of industry should be made in 
the proposed model legislation for town 
and village planning. The layout for a 
new industrial area should essentially pro¬ 
vide for residential areas for industrial 
workers and the layout should be approv¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Housing and Town 
and Village Planning. 

(ix) Certain number of selected individuals 
should be sent to Europe for training in 
town planning. Town Planning experts 
from abroad should, if necessary, be re¬ 
cruited on short term contracts and train¬ 
ing centres should be set up at least in few 
universities in the country. 

Although this Committee was appointed during the 
last years of the British rule, some of its fundamen¬ 
tal suggestions are valid even today and many have 


already been implemented. A Ministry of Urban 
Development is already functioning at the Centre. 
The Central Town and Country Planning Organisa¬ 
tion, headed by the Chief Planner, has been active¬ 
ly performing the advisory role in the country. Insti¬ 
tutions imparting training and education in town 
planning are now well established. Directorates of 
Town Planning have been created in almost all the 
states. 

6.2 Madras Provincial Town Planning Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1949 

The main concern of this committee was to evolve 
measures for expeditious preparation, approval and 
execution of all town planning schemes. For this 
purpose, if required, it was to suggest amend¬ 
ments to the Madras Town Planning Act, 
1920, and reorganisation of existing town plan¬ 
ning departments, both under the Govt, and under 
the municipal councils. One of the important con¬ 
cerns of the Committee was to find ways and means 
of financing town planning schemes. 

The Committee examined in extensive details rules 
and procedures regarding plan-making, plan imple¬ 
mentation and legal backing as emanacted from the 
1920. 

Some of the major recommendations are reported 
here for ready reference : 

(i) Consistent with the need for particular 
procedures, rules, should be modified suit¬ 
ably to expedite preparation, sanction and 
publication of schemes, so that the proce¬ 
dure can be completed within the recom¬ 
mended period. 

(ii) Larger areas for which schemes are neces¬ 
sary might very well be split up into smal¬ 
ler units and a scheme prepared for each 
unit separately, but having regard to the co¬ 
ordinated development of larger area. It 
was suggested that about 150 acres would 
be a proper area for a detailed scheme. 

(iii) Local planning authority should be able to 
prqpare and publish a draft scheme within 
12 months and it should also be possible 
to finalise, and submit the scheme to Gov¬ 
ernment for sanction within a s imilar period 
of 12 months. 

(iv) Every local planning authority should also 
take up preparation of various other types 
of improvement schemes for slum clear¬ 
ance, improvement of insanitary areas,* 
redevelopment, zoning, development of 
garden cities and garden suburbs, housing 
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and rehousing, road improvement and 
other purposes. These schejmes should be 
prepared under the provision of town plan¬ 
ning act, which will have to be amended 
suitably to ensure co-ordinated planning. 

(v) Uniform provision be made both for urban 
and rural areas and the act should be made 
into a Town and Country Planning Act. 
To plan the development and improve¬ 
ment of villages, a regional outlook is 
essential. 

It should be advisable to have as many 
provisions as concern town planning incor¬ 
porated in the town planning act itself, 
particularly matters related to street control, 
building regulations, approval of layouts, 
and other (provisions of similar nature. 
Provisions such as structural requirements, 
and sanitary and lire resistance require¬ 
ments may be embodied in the concerned 
municipal act. 

(vi) Regarding ribbon development, the provi¬ 
sions relating to the erection of buildings 
and townships and the creation of plan¬ 
ning boards for regulating and controlling 
them—contemplated in Highway Bill— 
should all be incorporated in the town 
planning act. 

(vii) There should be an acceleration in the pre¬ 
paration and. approval of General, Joint 
and Regional Planning Schemes, specially 
providing for development of industries 
and the housing of industrial labour on 
the lines of ‘‘Garden Cities’’, “Suburban 
Towns”, Satellite Towns and “Trading 
Estates”. 

Besides the above, there were detailed recommen¬ 
dations on : 

(a) Interim development controls and enforce¬ 
ment of schemes. 

(b) Execution of schemes and compensation of 
injurious affection and land acquisiton. 

(c) Betterment contributions, arbitration and 
finance. 

(d) Creation of a Ministry and a Board of 
Town and Country Planning and Housing; 

(c) Provincial and local departmental organisa¬ 
tion. 

The report submitted by the Enquiry Committee is 
one of the most complete documents detailing out pro¬ 
cedures for various aspects of plan making and imple¬ 


mentation. It has suggested built-in checks and 
balances in effectuating the plan proposals. The com¬ 
mittee has deliberated upon the measures of organis¬ 
ing the technical departments at the state and local 
levels to undertake the task of urban pl annin g includ¬ 
ing plan implementation. Most of the suggestions 
made in this report have been instrumental in establi¬ 
shing the Town and Country Planning Organisation in 
the State. 

6.3 Committee on Development of Small Towers in 
Hill and Border Areas, 1963 

The Committee was appointed by the Central 
Council of the Local Self-Government at the fourth 
conference of the State Ministers for Town Planning 
in 1963. The work was carried out and presented in 
a printed book form under the patronage of the 
Ministry of Health, Government of India. The work 
covered a review of the general setting of the hill towns 
highlighting various socio-economic and physical 
characteristics, problems of hill towns, and the con¬ 
clusions. The summary of conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee arc as follows : 

General 

— The small towns in hill and border areas 
suffer from a triple handicap. They are not 
only backward in themselves but happen to 
be located in relatively backward regions. 
Most of the states in which the hill areas 
form a large proportion of land and popu¬ 
lation are also relatively less better off. 
Backwardness is writ large in almost every 
aspect of their socio-economic conditions. 

— The problem of hill and border towns can¬ 
not be treated in isolation. Any attempt to 
raise the hill towns without a similar corres¬ 
ponding effort in their hinterlands and wider 
regions will be artificial and they will not 
be able to sustain the momentum given to 
them initially. Their development has, 
therefore, to be an integral part of a larger 
programme for the overall development of 
the hill regions themselves and the problem 
has to be tackled with utmost inter-depart¬ 
mental collaboration, co-ordination and 
understanding. 

Regional Plans for Hill Areas 

— There is need to formulate economic deve¬ 
lopment plans and programmes for the hill 
and border areas as distinct regional plans 
which are bold in conception, of higher 
urgency in terms of priority and more liberal 
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in the matter of financial and technical 
assistance from the Central and State 
Governments. A programme like the one 
which the Planning Commission’s Team 
actually drew up for the backward eastern 
region of U.P. should be formulated for the 
hill areas after a thorough study of their 
problems, resources and potentialities. In 
the regional plans there should be a proper 
integration of economic and physical (land- 
use) planning. 

— In the context of the Chinese aggression and 
our strained relations with Pakistan the 
question of over-all development of the hill 
and border areas and their small towns 
assumes the full character and urgency of 
a national problem. This consideration 
makes the development of hill regions and 
their small towns as much of a defence pro¬ 
blem as it is a socio-economic one. The 
defence effort should therefore, be co-ordi¬ 
nated with economic development. 

Urbanisation 

— Not only should there be co-ordination in 
the planning and development of Canton¬ 
ments with the civil townships, but public 
utility services and community facilities 
should also be jointly conceived, executed 
and operated. The cost of joint services may 
be shared, in accordance with mutually 
agreed formulas. In such co-ordinated 
efforts the defence considerations should 
naturally have an over-riding priority. 

— To tackle the problem of urbanisation it is 
vital that the urban areas are prepared well 
in advance. The urban areas should be 
suitably selected for the location of appro¬ 
priate industrial, commercial and other eco¬ 
nomic activities to lend them a measure of 
occupational balance. 

Master Plans 

— Advance preparation for the anticipated 
urbanisation must begin with the preparation 
of master plans. For preparation of master 
plans, the Centrally sponsored Scheme of 
giving 100 per cent grant should be extend¬ 
ed to the small hill towns. 

— The concerned State Government may give 
special allowance to attract overseers for 
preparation of base maps. 

— Besides preparing Master Plans for the hill 
towns, it is necessary to prepare town deve¬ 


lopment programmes on the line of those 
envisaged by the Planning Commission for 
the bigger cities. These should be made an 
integral part of the regional plans suggested 
earlier and the State Five Years Plans. The 
State Governments may seek the assistance 
of the Central Town and Country Planning 
Organisation in preparing town develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage 

— Separate Engineering Survey and Investiga¬ 
tion Units should be created to survey pro¬ 
blems of water supply, sewerage and drain¬ 
age of the small towns. Where such units 
exist, these should be augmented and streng¬ 
thened to cover these small towns on a prio¬ 
rity basis. State Governments should 
appoint Regional Water and Sewerage 
Boards to look after the establishment and 
maintenance of these services in small towns. 
The financial and material requirements of 
such programmes should be worked out in 
advance. 

— The National Water Supply and Sanitation 
Scheme should cover, besides the pilgrim 
centres, “tourist centres and small towns 
in the hill and border areas”. In case of 
these small towns, the pattern of assistance 
may be the same as the one approved by 
Planning Commission for rural areas from 
time to time. The Scheme applicable to 
small towns in hill and border areas should 
be a Centrally sponsored one. So far as 
tribal areas are concerned the existing pata- 
tern of Central assistance should continue. 

Health 

— For improving the health facilities in the 
hill towns, existing standards of hospital and 
dispensary facilities should be raised. Spe¬ 
cialised services should be made available 
for treatment of diseases prevalent in the 
hill areas. 

— With a view to evolve necessary measures 
for the prevention and cure of the diseases 
prevailing in the hill areas, it is necessary 
to collect correct data in respect of these 
diseases. The Ministry of Health may 
arrange to carry out special surveys to deter¬ 
mine the prevalence of various diseases. 

— Health education and social education should 
be provided through the community deve¬ 
lopment blocks in rural areas and the civic 
authorities in urban areas. 
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Social Reforms and Social Welfare 

— The Central and the State Government Orga¬ 
nisations or departments concerned with the 
welfare of the scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes should organise special inten¬ 
sive reform and welfare programmes in the 
hill and tribal areas on a priority basis. 

Internal Roads 

— In the case of town area and notified area 
committees matching contribution against 
grants given for roads should not be insisted 
upon. Even in regard to the small munici¬ 
palities the grants may be given on the basis 
of 25 per cent as against 100 per cent match¬ 
ing which is the practice at present. 

Housing 

— With a view to improve the housing condi¬ 
tions, the terms and conditions of the Slum 
Improvement Scheme of Government of 
India should be liberalised to cover small 
hill towns also. The hill towns should be 
given priority in the matter of grant of loans 
under the various Housing Schemes. 

— Research work to find out cheaper building 
materials, and methods of construction 
should be undertaken by the National Build¬ 
ings Organisation on a priority basis. The 
building materials should be exempted from 
taxes by the local bodies. The State Govern¬ 
ment should also earmark special quotas of 
these commodities for the hill areas and 
hill towns. 

Sanitation 

— One of the urgent requirements is to convert 
dry latrines into flush latrines wherever, 
water-borne sewerage systems exist. Con¬ 
struction of inexpensive hand flushed latrines 
designed by the Government of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh should be encouraged. House-owners 
in the low income group should be given 
loans recoverable in easy instalments to 
undertake such constructions. 

— Where water-borne sewerage system does 
not exist, frequency of scavenging services 
should be increased and the staff therefor 
augmented suitably. Hand flushed pit type 
latrines should also be encouraged wher¬ 
ever, possible. To enable the local bodies 
to meet the additional expenditure on these, 
the State Government should provide liberal 
grants. 


Tourism 

— Hill towns offer immense potentialities for 
tourist trade. A tourist traffic promotion 
programme on a big scale may be launched 
for the benefit of the hill towns. 

— Adequate residential accommodation to suit 
persons in different income groups should 
be created. Games and sports, cultural, 
and literary programmes, conducted tours 
and shikar parties, etc. should also be orga¬ 
nised as a part of a co-ordinated overall pro¬ 
gramme for the development of tourism. 
The public and private organisations con¬ 
cerned should form committees to chalk out 
concrete programmes. The tourist bureaus 
of the State Governments in the hill towns 
should be strengthened. Well-organised 
publicity compaigns are also necessary. 

— Tourist facilities should not be concentrat¬ 
ed in the larger hill towns but also extend¬ 
ed in an increased measure to smaller ones 
so that they may have a chance to grow 
quickly. Special efforts should also be 
made to popularise them. 

Administration 

— Out-moded revenue systems like Zamindari 
still persist in many hill areas. The need 
to introduce land reforms in hill areas is 
urgent for raising the productivity of land. 
Those States where land reform laws have 
not yet been passed or passed but not effec¬ 
tively enforced should take necessary steps 
in this direction at an early date. 

— Cadastral Surveys of the hill areas should 
be carried out quickly and steps taken to 
convert ‘non-reporting areas’ into ‘reporting 
areas’. 

— In many hill areas the revenue officials are 
performing police functions also. A sepa¬ 
rate police department should be created as 
distinct from the revenue department, as it 
will be conducive in promoting better secu¬ 
rity so essential for prosperity and even to 
help tourism. 

— The size of the ‘patti’ should be reduced to 
enable the ‘Patwari’ to function efficiently. 

— A special central pool of officers should be 
constituted for the hill areas particularly for 
the staff employed in agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture, engineering, soil conservation, forestry 
and animal husbandry and given a special 
allowance if posted in the hill areas of the 
States and territories concerned. 
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— The State Government could as well make 
it compulsory for officers in administrative 
land technical cadres to serve in the hill and 
border areas for at least a term of three 
years, before they could be considered eli¬ 
gible for promotion. 

— The long-term solution of the personnel 
problem lies in building up local talent. 
The concerned State Governments should 
follow a policy of selecting promising young- 
men belonging to hill and tribal areas for 
award of scholarship for higher studies. 
They should also explore possibilities of 
reserving some quota in the technical insti¬ 
tutions within and outside their own States 
for students hailing from the hill and 
border areas. 

— A separate senior officer under the Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner should be appoint¬ 
ed by State Governments to look after the 
implementation of the Five Year Plans and 
programmes in the hill areas. 

— A special officer should be appointed by 
the State Governments in the L.S.G. De¬ 
partments for guiding, advising and direct¬ 
ing the local bodies of the hill and border 
areas. This officer should ensure chat areas 
classified as urban by the Census authorities 
have urban local bodies established for 
them. These urban local bodies should be 
given adequate financial assistance during 
the first few years. Efforts should also be 
made to strengthen the revenue structure of 
these urban local bodies. 

6.4 Committee on Urban Land Policy, Ministry oj 

Health, Government of India, 1965 

This Committee was appointed by the Central 
Council of Local Self-Govt, and Town Planning 
Minister’s Conference in 1964 under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. S. M. Fazlur Rahman, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, West Bengal. The report was sub¬ 
mitted to the Ministry of Health, Government of 
India, for action, as Urban Planning was under the 
jurisdiction of this Ministry. 

The Committee was appointed as a need was felt 
for a long-term urban land policy, encompassing co¬ 
ordinated legislative, administrative, financial and 
planning measures to take care of problems related to 
acquisition, development, distribution and use of land. 
Relatively low per capita land availability in India 
and conversion of good agricultural land into urba¬ 
nised areas are the compelling circumstances for 


optimal utilisation of land. Basic objectives of urban 
land in India have to be to make the right amount of 
land available at the right time and at reasonable 
prices to both public authorities and individuals and 
not let concentration of land ownership in few private 
hands, thereby safeguarding the interests of the poor 
and under-priviledged sections of urban society. 

The salient recommendations of the Committee are 
listed below : 

(i) Effective public control should be exercised 
over land through large-scale public acqui¬ 
sition, rational and equitable compensation 
policy, preventing speculation in land, posi¬ 
tive encouragement to bonafide builders and 
co-operatives, and sympathetic treatment to 
poor and vulnerable sections of society. 

(ii) The Union Government should extend libe¬ 
ral financial help to the State Government 
and local authorities not only for the pre¬ 
paration but also for the implementation of 
master plans. 

(iii) The State Governments should have a town 
planning law based on modem scientific 
concepts of planning. 

(iv) To ensure implementation of master plans, 
a capital improvement plan and a fiscal plan 
should be prepared simultaneously with the 
land use plan. 

(v) Zoning and sub-division regulations should 
be prepared and used effectively. 

(vi) Where municipal bye-laws and zoning regu¬ 
lations are not compatible, the municipal 
bye-laws should be revised suitably. 

(vii) A good comprehensive municipal licensing 
system would, through the exercise of licens¬ 
ing powers, help prevent blight and slums, 
aid the enforcement of land use plans and 
give greater regulatory powers, particularly 
over industrial units not covered either by 
the Industries Development and Regulation 
Act or the Factories Act. Implementation of 
this suggestion may need amendment of the 
municipal acts. 

(viii) The municipal and/or development autho¬ 
rities should have a systematic policy of 
gradual decongestion and detailed long-term 
redevelopment schemes for congested areas. 

(ix) In so far as the “non-conforming uses” are 
concerned, obnoxious or hazardous uses 
should be immediately removed. For others, 
there should be a phased programme of 
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removal, depending upon tlie period of grace 
granted to them. 

(x) Vacant sites amounting to wasteful non¬ 
utilisation of land and services should be 
subjected to normal municipal property 
taxes. Vacant sites should be required 
where these are absolutely necessary, for 
making good the deficiencies in regard to 
community facilities. 

(xi) Premature spotty development should be 
discouraged and compact development pro¬ 
moted. 

(xii) A levy in the form of conversion tax should 
be imposed on speculative land transfers 
which take place on large scale in undeve¬ 
loped land lying within the municipal limits. 

(xiii) To control haphazard growth in urbanisable 
land beyond the city limits, particularly 
along highways, the municipal limits should 
be extended to cover the urbanisable area 
declaring it as ‘controlled’ area. 

(xivj The use of land beyond the urbanisable 
limits should be governed by a regional land 
use plan. Even where a regional plan does 
not exist some simple special interim mea¬ 
sures should be used to exercise control over 
developments. 

(xv) Necessary legislation for controlling ribbon 
development along highways should be 
passed by all State Governments as soon as 
possible and, more importantly, enforced 
efficiently. The Executive Engineer of the 
appropriate authority should be made res¬ 
ponsible for watching developments along 
the highways and given summary powers 
of demolition. 

(xvi) Unearned increments in urban land and pro¬ 
perty values, being in the nature of social 
surpluses, must be mopped up for the bene¬ 
fit of the society as a whole. Theoretically, 
enhancement of stamp duty or the levy of 
an additional surcharge on it should be 
helpful in mopping up unearned increments. 

(xvii) Development charge should be realised 
when a land use is instituteo of changed or 
when any ‘development’ is carried out. 

(xviii) A tax on conversion of land from agricul¬ 
tural to non-agricultural uses should be im¬ 
posed so far as the land around urban areas 
are concerned, where the extent of specu¬ 
lation is more than anywhere else. 


(xix) As an anti-speculation measure, the public 
authorities must make it a policy not to allot 
a plot of residential land to one who already 
owns a residential plot in the urban area 
and not to allot any one individual land 
beyond a reasonable limit. However, ex¬ 
ceptions could be made in case registered 
organisations and developers, building 
houses for rental purposes, and hardship 
cases such as individuals living in con¬ 
gested locality or on very small plots. 

(xx) Construction should be completed within 
five years after services have been pro¬ 
vided. Thereafter, a heavy, tax increasing 
with the passage of time, be made applicable. 

The success of urban land policy is related to pro¬ 
per land development and disposal methods. As the 
public authorities will never be in position to muster 
sufficient resources to acquire all needed land to deve¬ 
lop and dispose of within a given time frame, it is 
necessary that the private colonisers, co-operative 
societies or other persons holding sizeable area of 
land are involved in urban land operations with posi¬ 
tive guidelines. Resources of local bodies may be 
enhanced through lease, tax, development levy etc. 
with the view to getting the desired development works 
implemented. 

6.5 The Committe Appointed jor Regional Plans 
jor Bombay—Panvel and Poona Regions 

This Committee was appointed by the Government 
of Maharashtra, by its resolution in the Urban Deve¬ 
lopment and Public Health Department in March, 
1965 under the chairmanship of Dr. D. R. Gadgil 
with the following terms of reference : 

(a) To formulate broad principles of regional 
planning for the metropolitan regions of 
Bombay—Panvel and Poona; and 

(b) To make recommendations for the esta¬ 
blishment of metropolitan authorities for 
preparation and execution of such plans. 

This report has made specific recommendations 
regarding (a) Bombay Region; and (2) Poona 
Region. 

According to this study the Regional Plan of 
Bombay should have the following objectives : 

(i) Lessen the concentrations of economic acti¬ 
vity in the Bombay Island; 

(ii) See that the area vacated by factories or 
offices is not occupied by other such acti¬ 
vities; 

(iii) Reduce the mixed landuse of industry, 
cattle stables, etc. with housing; 



(iv) Take measures for reducing road congestion 
and improving traffic pattern; 

(v) Plan for large scaie slum removal; 

(vi) In relation to sub-urban areas, reduce com¬ 
muting and establish relationship between 
residence and work place, schools, shops, 
and other amenities; 

(vii) Develop the mainland by creating a multi- 
nucleated metropolitan region, having pro¬ 
per relationship between working and living 
areas and conducive to responsible social 
and political participataion; 

(viii) Maintain the character of the area in bet¬ 
ween as strictly agricultural or recreational. 

The Regional Plan of Bombay should also attempt: 

(a) To shift heavy industries outside the main 
island; 

(b) To ban new industries in greater Bombay; 

(c) To develop a number of satellite towns in 
the area to implement the above-mentioned 
strategies; 

(d) To study the possible measures to be taken 
for rural renewal in the region; 

(e) To shift, as far as possible, the legislative 
and administrative business out of the 
Bombay Metropolitan Region; 

If) To develop irrigation and fishing facilities 
in the region; 

(g) To consider the following as a part of hous¬ 
ing policy : 

(i) It will not suffice that sufficient area 
for residential use is designated. 

(ii) The public authorities must actively 
move in the matter of providing resi¬ 
dential accommodation. 

(iii) To enable the public bodies as well as 
private parties to undertake housing, 
adequate land with basic services would 
be necessary. 

(iv) Subsidy should be as low as possible in 
order to cover greater number of bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

(v) To ensure that land prices do not sky¬ 
rocket to foul up all housing schemes. 

(h) Government should consider setting up 
Land Commission (on the line suggested in 
UK) and vest it with requisite legal power 
to control the skyrocketting of land prices. 


According to this study, the Regional Plan for 
Poona should consider the following : 

(1) Main problems related to development of 
older city : 

(a) Lack of open spaces and high conges¬ 
tion of population in the central wards 
of the city; 

(b) Movement of traffic in the shopping 
centres; 

(c) Location of ware-housing and godowns 
in relation to inward and outward 
movements of goods and prevention of 
movements of trucks within the city; 

(d) Clearance of slums and movement of 
population from congested areas; 

(e) The lack of a logical order in the loca¬ 
tion of industrial areas and housing 
areas and increase in the number of 
commuters thereof; and 

(f) Partly related to most of these and 
partly a complex problem in itself is 
the planning of the Centre of the city 
on the two banks of Mutha. 

(2) The original character of Poona city i.e. 
educational, administrative etc. should be 
continued as the city is well suited and 
equipped for these functions. 

(3 ) New industrial development should be allow¬ 
ed outside the main Poona city. 

(4) Establishment of well-developed statellite 
towns in the region is deemed necessary to 
take care of future urban growth; 

(5) A regional plan must have statutory backing 
to be capable of being enforced and imple¬ 
mented. A Regional Planning Act, should, 
therefore, be passed at an early date. 

(6) A Regional Planning Authority must be 
sufficiently high-powered and representative. 
It must be independent of the serveral local 
public and other semi-public authorities 
operating in the region at various levels, in 
order to be able to influence their decisions 
and to be capable of taking a comprehen¬ 
sive view of total regional conditions and 
interests; and at the same time it must not 
be so far removed from these authorities as 
not to be able to understand their points of 
view and appreciate their operations. 

(7) Enforcement of the plan should be left to 
the various local and revenue authorities in 
the region. Appellate powers to this respect 
should remain vested in Government. 
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Though, the Report was prepared in 1965, many of 
its suggestions are valid even today. It is an excellent 
model for initiating regional planning and develop¬ 
ment in other regions of the country. 

6.6 Committee of Ministers on Shortage of Town 
Planning Personnel, 1966 

The Committee was appointed by the fifth Confer¬ 
ence of State Ministers for Town and Country 
Planning in February 1965 under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Rafiq Zakaria, Minister for Urban Development 
and Works, Maharashtra Government. The report was 
submitted to the Union Minister for Works, Housing 
and Urban Development for action in 1966. The 
terms of reference of the Committee were to analyse 
the shortage of town planning personnel in the 
country, suggest the steps to be taken to augment their 
supply to meet the plan requirements as well as the 
nomal built-up of town planning organisations at the 
central, regional, state, district and local levels. 

Observations 

A detailed analysis is done and observations on the 
future trend are made on the following aspects : 

(i) Scope and objectives of town planning; 

(ii) Present (in 60’s) set-up of town planning 
departments with their problems and diffi¬ 
culties; 

(iii) General shortage of town planning per¬ 
sonnel and measures to overcome the 
shortage; 

(iv) Shifting of planning personnel from orga¬ 
nisation to organisation; 

(v) Conditions of Services of town planning 
personnel. 

Recommendations 

(i) Measure for meeting shortage of town 
planners—should be ; 

(a) Expansion of training facilities in the 
existing schools including the introduc¬ 
tion of three-year part-time courses in 
established institutes; 

(b) Opening of new schools of planning at 
suitable centres; 

(c) Encouragement and provision of help 
to the professional institutes to train 
more people repidly to qualify for their 
professional examinations. 

(ii) In order to encourage more people to take 
to the study of town planning the Com¬ 
mute recommended the following incen¬ 
tives : 

(a) The State Governments should create 
posts of town planning probationers at 


the level of assistant engineers and 
depute them for training in the Plan¬ 
ning schools. Central Governments 
should bear 50 per cent of expenditure 
incurred by the State Governments 
over salaries and allowances of such 
probationer; 

(b) Alternatively, the State Government 
should supplement the scholarship of 
Rs. 250 per month being offered by 
the Ministry of Education to private 
students prepared to undergo the post¬ 
graduate course in planning to the 
extent of Rs. 150 per month. Students 
who avail of this additional assist¬ 
ance from the State Governments 
should undertake to serve the State 
concerned for a minimum period of 
two years. 

(iii) For meeting immediate needs of local 
bodies, the institution of one-year special 
training programme for Civil Engineering 
diplomas holders, architectural assistantship 
diploma holders and graduates in social 
sciences should be considered to epable them 
to function as town planning officers in 
small towns under the guidance of qualified 
town planners. 

(iv) The Town and Country Planning Organisa¬ 
tion should arrange systematic in-service 
training to unqualified personnel working in 
the various central and state town planning 
departments to enable them to become 
better fitted to carry out their tasks and at 
the same time gradually prepare themselves 
to become qualified town planner by appear¬ 
ing at the Associateship Examination. 

(v) All the fellowships available for foreign 
training in town and country planning 
should be fully utilised and preference 
should be given to the qualified town plan¬ 
ners who are already working either at the 
Centre or in one of the State Town Plan¬ 
ning Departments to specialise in particular 
aspects of town and country planning. 

(vi) To help staff town planning departments in 
the Union Territories, a deputation reserve 
should be created at the Centre for deput¬ 
ing town planners to work in the Union 
Territories. 

(vii) Qualified town planners should be started on 
a scale one step higher than that of Engi¬ 
neers or Architects. There should be no 
difference in scales of salary between the 
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town planners with a background of Engi¬ 
neering or Architecture and the town plan¬ 
ners with a Master’s Degree in one of the 
Social Sciences. Tn admissions to Planning 
Schools, however, a quota of 75 per cent 
should be reserved for graduates in engi¬ 
neering and architecture. 

(viii) To remove the sense of insecurity among 
planning personnel, the States Town Plan¬ 
ning Departments should be made perma¬ 
nent and as many posts as possible convert¬ 
ed from temporary into permanent ones. 

(ix) The Central Government should introduce 
uniform scales for town planners in various 
departments and autonomous organisations 
financed by it. The State Governments 
should similary ensure uniformity in the 
salary scales in the departments and organi¬ 
sations under them. 

(x) Posts in the Town Planning Departments 
should be created under a hierarchical pat¬ 
tern so that there should be reasonable pros¬ 
pects of promotion as one gains more and 
more experience. 

fxi) A permanent cadre of town planners should 
be established at the State level so that the 
local bodies may be able to get well quali¬ 
fied and experienced town planers to 
serve with them on deputation. 

(xii) Town planners should be given adequate 
powers, through appropriate status, to en¬ 
able them to function effectively in regard 
to plan preparation, plan enforcement and 
plan execution. 

(xiii) Close co-ordination between and State Town 
Planning Departments and other State De¬ 
partments should be established so as to 
enable proper correlation and co-ordina¬ 
tion of the various physical development 
contemplated by agencies. Similarly, 
wherever a development programme, in¬ 
volving substantial physical changes or 
improvements, arc involved, the Central 
T.C.P.O. should be consulted before it is 
approved. 

6.7 The Task Force on Planning and Development of 

Small and Medium Towns and Cities 

The Ministry of Works and Housing, Government 
of India, at the instance of the Prime Minister, con¬ 
stituted this Task Force in 1975 having Professor 


Bijit Ghosh as Convenor. The terms of reference were 
given as : 

(a) To generally assess the pattern of evolution 
of towns and cities since Independence; 

(b) To examine laws relating to local adminis¬ 
tration and urban development and to suggest 
suitable modifications to these laws, keeping 
in view the need to assist in the planned 
growth of small and medium towns. 

(c) To formulate guidelines and regulations re¬ 
lating to matters such as zoning, set-backs, 
building control and such other relevant 
matters. 

Observations 

Based on the primary and secondary data collected 
by it, the Task Force made very systematic observation 
on the following items : 

(1) System of human settlements in India; 

(2) Contemporary scene of national issues and 
themes on urbanisation; 

(3) National Plan, Policies and Programmes; 

(4) State Policies and Programmes; 

(5) Analysis of selected small and medium towns 
and cities in terms of their economic struc¬ 
ture, administrative status, evolution and 
growth of urban settlements, hinterland and 
fringe population, peripheral barriers and 
constraints, proneness to natural calamities; 
incidence of crime, pattern, intensity; owner¬ 
ship, price and use of land; utilities, faci¬ 
lities and services; community facilities; 
leisure and recreation; intracity development; 
unauthorised construction. 

(6) Urban Management—organisational system 
and financial aspects. 

Recommendations 

(1) National and State Level 
In order to allow the political process to initiate and 
accelerate development which would benefit and enrich 
the small and medium towns and cities, it is necessary 
to activate among the existing elite their role percep¬ 
tion. This exercise is atl the more necessary at the 
district level and below so as to cover a larger seg¬ 
ment of potential beneficiaries. Similarly, the process 
can be suitably aided by a dedicated administration, 
committed to the social and economic goals set before 
the country. Ultimately, this may help initiate and 
accelerate urbanisation to the benefit of small and 
medium towns a,nd cities in a system of human 
settlements. For this process, it will be necessary to 
remove adverse legacies, 
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The man-made systems should be complementary 
to the organic system and, in this context, it is 
necessary to identify the habitable regions. Tn estab¬ 
lishing the habitable regions, it would be necessary 
to remove the constraints that stand in the way of 
intensive utilisation of existing areas and extension 
of the territory of habitable regions. This can be 
done by determining the land use on a national scale 
for the present and future. Such land use should 
take into account the location and function of small 
and medium towns and cities and their linkages. 

The national land use policy should be further 
spelt out at the state level and be supplemented in a 
manner so as to effectuate integrated area development. 
Tn doing so, it is important to select those small and 
medium towns and cities which by their potentialities 
and propensities, can initiate and accelerate the pro¬ 
cess of urbanisation. Such a selective approach is 
particularly necessary in view of the limited resources 
and capacity to deal with all small and medium towns 
and cities at the same time. In this context, the 
evolution of small and medium towns and cities for 
cultural assimilation and synthesis should receive 
important cons ; deration. Furthermore, the need for 
establishing new human settlements in habitable 
regions would necessarily arise. 

The national population policy should be supple¬ 
mented by national population distribution policy 
linked to a system of human settlements. The present 
imbalance in population distribution has resulted 
in exploding metropolises; this should be corrected 
by a proper redistribution of population among the 
small and medium towns and cities by making them 
attractive human settlements. This would help 
change the present trend in migration also. The 
study reveals that most of the 219 large towns 
possess the potentiality and propensity to deploraise 
large cities and metropolises and simultaneously 
activiate small and medium towns and the rural 
hinterland by properly harnessing their growth 
impulses. 

The development of small and medium towns can 
be brought about by developing human resources 
through social services, thereby helping to bring about 
effective socio-economic transformation. 

The development of man has to be achieved through 
.mobilisation of human and natural resources, for 
which purpose a resource inventory of both the 
habitable and non-habitable regions should be pre¬ 
pared. If the resource mobilization is linked to 
spatial planning, it would contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of small and medium towns and cities. 


The type and level of economic development 
should relate to the growth potential of small and 
medium towns and cities. Accordingly, the industrial 
location and licensing policy needs to be oriented 
not only to areas but also to the requirements of a 
system of human settlements, keeping ijn view the 
development of those industries which have the 
capacity for significant labour absorption. 

Industrialisation is not necessarily urabanisation. 
Integrated sectoral development with a system of 
human settlements should be the base for urbanisa¬ 
tion. The diversification of the industrial base is 
necessary so as to make it cater for agricultural deve¬ 
lopment which would strengthen the whole system of 
markets in its wake. 

There is the need for recognition of the informal 
growth of the economy which absorbs the majority of 
labour, having neither skills nor capital. This growth 
is at present unmanageable but to match it with 
formal growth of the economy, it would be necessary 
to take immediate steps to facilitate its progressive 
transition to the organised sector. Tn addition to the 
location of labour intensive and small industries in 
small and medium towns and cities there is 
also need to encourage, revive and streng¬ 
then cottage industries in these human settlements. 
Adequate vocation training facilities should also be 
provided to improve skills. 

Thercr is need for a land policy, covering acqui¬ 
sition, development and disposal for all settlements. 
There should be a national guidelines for the for¬ 
mulation of land policies for adaptation by State 
governments and Union Territories. The provision 
of inadequate outlays for urban development (e.g. 
5.19 per cent of total public sector outlay of Fifth 
Five Year Plant and concentration of these outlays 
in the metropolises has affected the development of 
small and medium towns and cities which deserve 
adequate outlay for their growth. 

Institution and infrastructure, appropriate tech¬ 
nology, diffusion of innovation and energy are the 
main instruments for socio-economic change in 
human settlements. The small and medium towns 
and cities can be made attractive and functional with 
the building up of institutions and development of 
infrastructure. Such institutions and infrastructure 
should be provided through district level plan j 
ning. 

The type of level of development and services to 
be provided in small and medium towns and cities 
may be determined by the choice of appropriate 
technology. In this context, decentralisation of eco¬ 
nomic and other activities may be instrumental in 
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maki ng effective and efficient use of the appropriate 
techruogy. To do so, the political process at 
district level and below should endeavour to avail 
local resources, skills, entrepreneurship and invest- 
mejnt by diffusion of innovation. The development 
of small and medium towns and cities should take 
into account the need for a change from non-com¬ 
mercial to commercial energy. 

For the redistribution of population together with 
decentralisation of economic and other activities from 
large cities and metropolises to small and medium 
towns and cities, transportation and communication 
will play an important role. A clear policy is re¬ 
quired to provide physical linkages to small 
and medium towns and cities which, in turn, 
will develop and strengthen the omni-directional 
functional linkages of these human settlements. 

Housing the poor in small and medium towns and 
cities is a basic necessity and should be attended to 
by appropriate authority in consonance with suitable 
land policy. Attention should be paid to the deve¬ 
lopment of appropriate building material industry and 
techniques. 

Tourism can play an important part in the deve¬ 
lopment of small and medium towns and cities. A 
survey should be made to determine the economic 
benefits that may accrue to existing small and medium 
towns and cities (which have the necessary potential) 
and also for identifying new tourist destination areas. 
Development of tourist facilities should be integrated 
with that of urban settlements. 

The building of new towns provided scope to 
initiate and accelerate urbanisation. The planning 
of industrial township should take into consideration 
not ofily the requirements of public undertakings but 
also the totality of factors concerning urban develop¬ 
ment. Similar integrated approach is needed for other 
new towns also. 

In cantonments, planning and development of the 
civil areas, including Sadar Bazar, should receive 
immediate attention. Coordination between the 
civil and defence departments at the level of state 
or Union Territories is necessary for military 
stations. 

There should be a policy for disaster-prone towns 
and cities. Location of industry should be dis¬ 
couraged in towns-prone to natural disasters. Special 
efforts are called for in regard to settlements which 
have a large refugee population. The development 
of hilly and tribal areas is possible by developing 
small and medium towns in those areas possible by 
developing small and medium towns in those areas 
and this deserves special attention. 


The need for the conservation of historical monu¬ 
ments, areas and buildmgs of archeological and 
architectural interest as well as, the development of 
areas of scenic interest all over the country; particu¬ 
larly in and around small and medium towns and 
cities is of considerable importance. For this pur- 
jjose the setting up of an agency at the national level 
would help promote these objectives. 

For the building up of an information system, 
mapping and documentation and preparation of re¬ 
source inventories at national and state levels, 
assistance of the concerned agencies (such as 
National Remote Sensing Agency, the Census 
Commissioner’s office, Survey of India, National 
Atlas Organisation and N.S.S., State Bureau of 
Economic and Statistics and Central Town and 
Country Planning Organisation) should be 
utilised. 

(2) District . Taluka, Tehsil level and Urban 
Hinterland 

While policies should be framed at national or 
state levels, the integration of socio-economic plan¬ 
ning with physical planning for integrated area deve¬ 
lopment should take place at the district level and 
below. In the case of command/catchment areas, 
the planning would ncessarily extend beyond the 
district boundary. The development of small and 
medium towns and cities can be achieved by the 
planning of these human settlements in relation to 
the hinterland which may, in spatial sequence, cover 
taluka/tehsil, district or extend beyond the district. 
Such plans should be preceded by comprehensive 
surveys and studies. Thereafter, district plans should 
be prepared by the Town and Country Planning 
Department in the State. Such plans would promote 
the orderly development of small and medium towns 
and cities and remove problems pertaining to the 
urban fringe and fragmented development. 

(3) Small and Medium Town and City Level 

The Town and Country Planning Department in 
each state or Union Territory, should be responsible 
for the planning and control of development of small 
and medium towns and cities. It should first select those 
small and medium towns and cities which need to 
be developed on a priority basis. For each of these, 
a master plan supported bv zonal plans as indicated 
in the guidelines in the following paragraphs, should 
be prepared bv the department. the master plan > 
should also follow the imperatives given in the 
district and area plaps at lower levels. For other 
small and medium towns and cities, the department 
will prepare an interim master plan after undertaking 
preliminary surveys and analysis; the master plan. 
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zonal plans ami zonal regulations for each of these 
human settlement may he prepared at a later 
date. 

The following guidelines are recommended for the 
preparation of master plans and zonal plans : 

(a) Based on population forecasts and activity 
growth, a planning area, which may extend 
beyond the municipal area needs to be de¬ 
fined. While it is important to develop 
existing undeveloped areas within the 
municipal limits, the proposals in the master 
plan are to be so made as to ensure the 
feasibility of so phasing the development 
that there is a contiguity of development 
covering ultimately the entire planning area. 
A land policy should enable quick acqui¬ 
sition of land for development and prevent 
land speculation. Tt may be desirable to 
purchase outright, the unbuilt sites propos¬ 
ed for new commercial areas or public 
or semi-public use. 

(b) While the master plan should be prepared 
after determining comprehensively the pro¬ 
blems and the prospects of development, it 
will be necessary to consider the realities 
of control and implementation. While the 
planning area should be controlled by the 
zoning regulations, environmental stan¬ 
dards, sub-division regulations and building 
bve-laws, which need to be strictly enforc¬ 
ed, the proposals in the master plan for 
immediate development should be action- 
oriented and time-bound. 

(c) While the proposals of the master plan 
should be made in order to meet the exist¬ 
ing gaps and harness the potentialities for 
development, these should also recognise 
the personality of a human settlement, 
which needs to be conserved and enriched 
by environmental and cultural setting and 
ecological balance. 

(d) For the control and implementation of the 
development proposals, made in the master 
plan and zonal plans, it is necessary that 
the Town and Country Planning Organisa¬ 
tion, Government of India, should prepare 
a set of zoning regulations which will be 
adapted by each state or Union Territory 
after modifications to suit local conditions. 
These zoning regulations should detail 
land-uses and building constructions per¬ 
missible within the broad category of each 


land-use. The regulations should be flexi¬ 
ble enough, keeping the need of compati¬ 
bility of land-use instead of conformity of 
land-use, wiping out the friction of land-use 
and eliminating adverse environmental im¬ 
pact leading to hazards and pollution. 
These zoning regulations should ensure 
conservation of areas and buildings of 
historic and architectural importance and 
scenic interest. The sub-division regula¬ 
tions which form a part of zoning regula¬ 
tions would detail population density, 
floor space index, plot size, road geome¬ 
tries, control of urban adjuncts like road¬ 
side furniture, hoardings, etc. 

(c) The environmental standards for each of 
the small and medium towns and cities are 
necessary to protect them from deteriora¬ 
tion. The guidelines for the environmental 
standards are given in volume II of the 
Report. 

Cf) In framing the guidelines for building bye¬ 
laws, it is realised that there cannot be a 
set of model building bye-laws to cover 
all conditions and situations in the coun¬ 
try; the building bye-laws should essential¬ 
ly be different for small and medium towns 
and cities. It is also realised that the 
bye-laws applicable within each human 
settlement cannot be operative for both 
formal and informal growth of community. 
To meet the requirements of the formal 
and informal sectors, it would be necessary 
to frame bye-laws separately for transitional 
and marginal communities, including slum 
dwellers and squatters. The guideline has 
been given in other part of this Report, 
These bye-laws should be followed by the 
local bodies and enforced strictly. 

fg) All encroachments and unauthorized cons¬ 
tructions in the small and medium towns 
and cities should be removed and where 
necessary specific legal provision made to 
prevent future encroachments. To the 
extent that encroachments and authorised 
occupation of public land are result of 
gross inadequacy of basic services particu¬ 
larly for economically weaker sections, 
positive measures such as site and service 
programme should be undertaken as an 
integral part of development proposals for 
the urban settlement, 
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(h) The proposals in Ihc master plan should 
identify the basic urban slructure and ail 
attempt should be made to solidify it by 
a concept. In addition, the urban struc¬ 
ture should be such that the systems are 
functional and economically operative. 

(i) Besides supplementing this urban structure 
and urban systems, the proposed land-use 
should have a socio-cultural, economic and 
environmental relevance. The percentage 
of land-use distribution for each category 
should vary accordingly. The proposed 
land-use should not be ad-hoc and unrelat¬ 
ed but it should follow a land-use system 
on the basis of the hierarchy and inter¬ 
relation of the activity systems. For opti¬ 
mising functional efficiency, economy of 
land, urban investment and its pay-off, the 
land-use intensity should be an important 
consideration for the land-use system 
which in turn, should determine the rela¬ 
tions between la,ml and bulk of building 
under each category of land-use as well as 
overall gross and net densities of popula¬ 
tion. The environmental protection of 
land, air and water should be ensured by 
the proposed land-use by avoiding no,n- 
eompatibility and friction. It should also 
aim at an orderly development of the urban 
form and pattern in order to translate the 
concept into reality. 

(j) The proposals of the master plan and zonal 
plan for each human settlement should en¬ 
sure not only the availability but also ful¬ 
filment of environmental standards, zoning 
regulations, sub-division regulations and 
building bye-laws for the provision of insti¬ 
tutions and infrastructure which are essen¬ 
tial social indicators for the quality of 
life. 

(k) In the master plan, the site should be spe¬ 
cifically earmarked and all building cons¬ 
truction should be frozen by the exercise 
of zoning regulations except those which 
are pertinent to the land-use for parks, play¬ 
ground and gardens. 

(l) The study of selected small and medium 
towns and cities reveals that the percentage 
of area developed with or without 
approach, road, water supply, electricity, 
sewerage and conservancy including drain¬ 
age varies considerably, within each of 
these settlements. The proposal in the 


master plan should aim at an integrated 
urban development in order to ensure a 
satisfying living environment. 

In order to integrate economic development with 
settlement planning the following steps are neces¬ 
sary : 

(i) In each state there should be town and 
country planning board which would func¬ 
tion as the physical planning wing of the 
State Planning Commission; it will also be 
the principal authority in the land-use plan¬ 
ning and development. 

(ii) Each state should demarcate the various 
regions as a joint exercise between the 
Board and State Planning Commission and 
prepare outline regional plans for human 
settlements including the location of new 
towns and growth centres where deemed 
necessary. 

(iii) District and local physical plans should be 
prepared within the framework of the re¬ 
gional plans and a suitable statutory autho¬ 
rity should be entrusted at the district or 
area level to draw up detailed plans and 
programmes on the basis of the settle¬ 
ment plan, integrating rural and urban 
area. 

(It may be mentioned that the Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning Organisation of the Government of 
India has drawn up a model of a Town and Country 
Planning Legislation for adoption by the State Gov¬ 
ernment). 

Among the serious bottlenecks in implementation 
of the master plans have been procedural delays and 
rising costs of acquisition of land. The benefit of 
constitutional amendments in respect of quantum of 
compensation have yet to be pressed into service 
for ensuring that the values generated by economic 
development are made available to the society as a 
whole and do not go to individuals. This calls for 
pegging the level of compensation for all land acquir¬ 
ed. There is need for a total departure from existing 
norms and values and private interest should be 
subordinated to the interests of society; even official 
pricing of land in area, zones and streets could be 
regulated. 

(4) Management of Local Government 

Strong and well-organised local governments are 
assets to the national government as it enables it to 
concentrate on broader matters of social people in 
deciding on matters pertaining to daily life and shar¬ 
ing in the process of development. 
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It would be desirable to smn up the broad para¬ 
meters of the task system of urban authorities as 
follows : 

(1) Enforcement and regulatory functions in the 
light of powers vested by respective laws 
and rules as well as bye-laws, formulated 
by the local authorities themselves in ac¬ 
cordance with processes prescribed. 

(2) l evy anti assessment of taxes, collection of 
taxes and other revenues, management and 
maintenance of public properties and rais¬ 
ing of resources; 

(3) the dtiy-to-dav provision, maintenance and 
delivery of services practically at the citi¬ 
zen’s door—sometimes described as per¬ 
sonal services requiring conscious partici¬ 
pation-out of its revenues mostly raised 
from taxes and rates; and 

(4) the planning of growth and expansion and 
the development of urban infrastructure 
with byig-tenn capital budgeting and invest¬ 
ment to be liquidated through a judicious 
mix of revenue savings and source genera¬ 
tion. 

The processes of urbanisation and economic deve¬ 
lopment do not respect notified municipal bounda¬ 
ries. While municipalities could handle local pro¬ 
blems of micro planning and development, spatial 
planning and town expansion must of necessity trans¬ 
cend municipal boundaries and embrace the areas 
of other local authorities, urban or rural. 

The council and its members generally adopt a 
case to case approach on each individual proposal 
meeting frequently increasing manifold the number 
of agenda items. The essence of democracy lies in 
the power of elected council to enunciate policies 
and write then) into rules and bye-laws, approve 
programmes and their priorities and incorporate them 
into its budgetary and fiscal measures, after due 
consideration of the expert advice and information 
given by its technical, financial and administrative 
officers. Beyond this its role should be to control 
but not to execute and to hold the executive answer- 
able for enforcement of its rules and bye-laws ami 
speedy execution of its programmes. 

All the measures to strengthen the president and 
executive officer have failed to strike at the basic 
malady of municipal decision making processes inas¬ 
much as neither the president nor the executive offi¬ 
cer has been vested with the basic powers of sanc¬ 
tion of expenditure and full authority over staff, 
which lies at the core of the principles of manage¬ 
ment and accountability It is essential to introduce 


a strong executive system where the head of 
management is allowed to implement the decisions 
and carry out execution of programmes with speed 
once they have been voted upon and incorporated 
in the annual budget of the municipal council. 

There arc three possible alternatives that the Task 
Force considered about the executive structure of 
small and medium towns and cities : 

(1) the president/chairman being given all exe¬ 
cutive powers of enforcement sanction and 
appointments—as in the case of strong 
mayor system in the U.S.A. 

(2) the Executive Officer/Commissioner-Mana¬ 
ger being vested with full executive 
authority, answerable to the full council, 
the President being the presiding officer 
and a possible link between the executive 
and deliberative wing; 

(3) The President as the Chief Executive and 
one or two Vice-Presidents selection by 
him from members functioning as a mini- 
cabinet jointly responsible to the council 
for all executive work and management of 
municipal services. 

The Task Force is strongly of the view that unless 
one or the other alternative is adopted the function¬ 
ing of local bodies cannot be placed on a sound 
footing. The state government may adopt one of 
these alternatives suiting the requirements and con¬ 
ditions of small and medium towns and cities. The 
adoption of any of these alternatives will help to 
obviate the drastic recourse to supersession of local 
governments. 

There are two conditions, however, that are essen¬ 
tial for the proper functioning of any of these alter¬ 
natives : 

(1) the accountability of the Chief Executive 
to the Council; and 

(2) the development of a professionally com¬ 
petent cadre to build up expertise and 
accumulate experience specialising in urban 
management with all its growing complexi¬ 
ties. 

The management and organisation of state-wide 
cadre requires in many cases to be streamlined parti¬ 
cularly in the matter of transfer and postings and 
proper accountability to municipal authorities. Local 
governments continue to suffer from a dearth of 
staff appropriate level in specialised fields. 

The requirements of small and medium towns and 
cities, as of all authorities, have to be viewed from 
the angle of current needs for services and financing 
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of development to take care of the pressures of 
growth. This calls for : 

(1) a substantial improvement in the tax 
capabilities and revenues of local bodies; 
and 

(2) provision of capital finance through loans 
and plan allocation for implementing deve¬ 
lopment plans. 

In order to provide finance for remunerative pro¬ 
jects in small and medium towns and cities the Task 
Force recommends setting up of urban development 
finance corporation at the state level on the line of 
Kerala Corporation. 

Separate revenue and capital budgeting as recom¬ 
mended by the Committee on Municipal Budgetary 
Reforms as also a progressive integration of the two 
both for development and maintenance activities, 
needs to be introduced. 

The financial weakness of municipal authorities is 
partly due to poor tax administration in the matter 
of levy, assessment and collection of taxes. The 
weakness can be removed by strengthening adminis¬ 
trative structure and re-organising the organisational 
structure as recommended earlier. 

The financial difficulties of the local bodies are 
also due to the unsatisfactory fiscal relations between 
the State Government and urban authorities. The 
state plans generally do not take into account the 
requirement of urban local bodies. 

The Task Force reiterates the recommendations of 
the Rural-urban Relationship Committee as well as 
of the Committee on Municipal Budgetary Reforms 
for setting up periodically municipal finance com¬ 
mission in each state well ahead of the appointment 
of the National Finance Commission. 

The establishment of special purpose, bodies has 
thrown up difficult problems of inter-authority rela¬ 
tionship. Planning for urbanisation and regulating 
land-use must cut across municipal boundaries and 
embrace a system of human settlements—from the 
village to the city and in some cases even the 
metropolis. This calls for designing of an area-wide 
local government system. The size of the settle¬ 
ment and local field units have to be related to 
human scale and criteria. This called for restruc¬ 
turing of local governments so as to combine both 
large and, small units within one framework. 

Even the smaller units have to be large enough 
to be viable and will require some reorganisation and 
grouping of human settlements at the village and 
small town, levels. The village panchayats, it has 
now been widely conceded, are incapable of func¬ 
tioning as local government units. 


Decentralisation of power and decision making 
which will contribute to effective public participa¬ 
tion is dependent on the cxistcne of strong well- 
equipped viable units of local government. 

Local and district planning and executing agencies 
and levels of government duly equipped with appro¬ 
priate expertise for preparation of plans and project 
formulation have to be set up. 

The Task Force is of the view that only a strong 
well-equipped district level local government can 
effectively perform these tasks of planning and imple¬ 
mentation duly supported by the state government 
and this can be secured by a refashioning and re¬ 
organisation of the local government system both 
rural and urban. 

The following steps may be considered for the re¬ 
organisation of local government for an inter-related 
system of human settlements : 


ft) the basic unit would comprise a central 
village and the surrounding villages form¬ 
ing a panchayat. These should function 
under the supervision and guidance of the 
next higher level, which should approve 
their budget and programme; 

(2) the next tier of local government should 
be the block council having about 8 to 
10 of the above small and medium towns 
and cities falling within the area. The 
above local governments units should be 
equipped with necessary technical and ad¬ 
ministrative staff for performance of routine 
functions relating to delivery of personnel 
services and their maintenance. It is evi¬ 
dent that they will not be able to offer 
higher level technical and management 
staff for larger planning and development 
which will be located at the district level; 

(3) the district level local government will be 
the next higher level of government. 
This will ensure a large enough area to 
provide the necessary resources enabling 
planning and development function to be 
performed on an area-wide basis; 

(4) in certain cases, it may be necessary to 
demarcate units which may include more 
than one district for purpose of co-ordina¬ 
tion. The main responsibility of the co¬ 
ordination machinery will be to work out 
a human settlement plan and its interlink¬ 
ages. 
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Local bodies have not been able to exercise en¬ 
forcement powers effectively due to : 

(1) the defect in laws and limitation of powers; 

(2) failure to frame bye-laws or to revise them 
to meet current needs; 

(3) ilimitations of jurisdiction; 

(4) inappropriate procedures and enforcement 
machinery; and 

(5) the problems of personnel and technical 
competence and awareness. 

The existing bye-laws are often sketchy and omit 
some vital matters; in certain towns they do not 
exist at all. The Task Force felt that the practice 
of formulating a building code for all the munici¬ 
palities should be adopted in each state under the 
rule making power of the state government. The 
local bodies should also be encouraged to come up 
with the proposal for local variations and the rules 
may provide that the state government may allow 
changes to suit local conditions; it is also possible 
to provide for some relaxation in respect of small 
towns. 

An important omission in building control in 
practically every municipality has been the absence 
of steps to regulate building lines, so that in grow¬ 
ing towns of all sizes constructions are seem to come 
up with a haphazard irregular frontage, guide-lines 
in regard to building byc-laws have already been 
incorporated in other part of the Report. 

The executive tasks of sanctioning of building 
and sub-division plans should vest in a full-time offi¬ 
cial, preferably a town planner at the block or dis¬ 
trict level local government. 

Apart from the rule and bye-laws on the above 
mentioned matters there are a number of matters 
affecting environment, for which municipal acts em¬ 
power the local bodies to make bye-laws. In many 
cases bye-laws have not been formulated and in 
others bye-laws framed long back have fallen into 
disuse. The State Government should set up a spe¬ 
cial working group to review the existing bye-laws 
and draw up fresh bye-laws where necessary, which 
could be adapted by local bodies. 

The Task Force is of the view that there should 
be a separate department at the state level for local 
government responsible for the management, adminis¬ 
tration, planning and development of a system of 
human settlements. The department should look 
after local administration, regional and local plan¬ 


ning and urban development. The town and coun¬ 
try planning department in the state should be 
placed in a position to advise all departments of 
government concerned with planning and develop¬ 
ment. 

6.8 Task Force on Professional Matters of the 

Institute of Town Planners India, 1986 

The Task Force was established by the Institute 
of Town Planners India as follow-up the recommen¬ 
dations of its General Body in 1986 to study and 
recommend the role of town planners in the emerging 
needs of urban development. The report was sub¬ 
mitted to the Prime Minister and the Planning Com¬ 
mission for their consideration. 

Observations 

The Task Force studied and made observations on 
the following aspects : 

(i) Achievements in town and country plan¬ 
ning; 

(ii) Town Planning profession; 

(iii) Urban growth and regional development; 

(iv) Planning as a specialised discipline; and 

(v) Role of planner in planning and manage¬ 
ment at urban and regional level. 

Recommendations 

The Task Force recommended the following actions 
for the Central and Slate Governments : 

(a) Appointment of a Town Planner as a 
member of the Planning Commission with 
adequate organisational support within the 
Commission so that at that level, the inte¬ 
gration of physical development with eco¬ 
nomic and social development objectives is 
clearly seen and projected at the national 
and sub-national levels. 

(b) Appointment of a town planner as a mem¬ 
ber of the State Planning Board/Commis- 
sion so that at the State level, the physical 
dimensions of social and economic deve- 
lopmet proposals are dearly foreseen, and 
built into the state sectoral plans in an 
integrated manner. 

(c) Upgrading the post of Chief Planner in the 
Ministry of Urban Development at the 
Centre and at the States to the level of 
Secretary to the Government heading urban 
and regional development departments. 

(d) The creating of a town planning cell headed 
by town planners of the rank of joint secre¬ 
tary in economic ministries dealing with 
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industries, agriculture, forestry, environ¬ 
ment, mining, power generation and trans¬ 
port, both in the Central and State govern¬ 
ments. This cell will continually study the 
physical implications of sectoral develop¬ 
ment programmes and devise locational 
policies in a time-space frame for their 
respective programmes. They will interact 
with Central and State level town and 
country planning departments and provide 
the requisite inputs for its work. 

(e) The Chief Executive Officers of the urban 
town planners with an adequate number of 
town planners within the authority to under¬ 
take planning, excutc development and 
monitor development continually. 

(f) At district and block level, a qualified town 
planner must head the team as the chief 
coordinator with appropriate status and 
authority. 

6.9 Delhi Improvement Trust Enquiry Committee 

The Government of India appointed this Commit¬ 
tee in 1950 to examine the shortcomings and achieve¬ 
ment of Delhi Improvement Trust which was started 
in 1937 to plan and execute some important urban 
development schemes to ameliorate the living condi¬ 
tions in the development area of Delhi and to shift 
the excess population. 

The Committee identified tire shortcoming of Delhi 
Improvement Trust as : 

"The Trust frozen considerable areas of land 
under Town Expansion Schemes, but it has not 
developed them. It. disposed of plots of deve¬ 
loped lands to tire highest bidder or tenderer 
which was against the objective with which the 
Improvement Trust had been set up. It lacked 
the necessary financial resources for discharging 
its obligations of development, which led in 
turn to its pursuing a policy of selling lands 
to the highest bidder without a regard to its 
anti-social repercussions.” 

The Committee, therefore, concluded that the pre¬ 
requisite for proper planning of the city would be to 
conduct a civic survey and prepare a master plan, 
which the Trust had failed to produce and the 
Committee suggested the setting up of a single plan¬ 
ning and controlling authority for the development 
of the whole of the urban area of Delhi. 

In addition to the eight committees referred to 
above, the Planning Commission and some Ministers 
at the Centre and in the States have been appointing 


task force and committees for planning in general or 
for specific projects, f or example, the Task Force 
of the Planning Commission working on Urban Deve¬ 
lopment and Housing in the Seventh Five Year Plan, 
had four task forces, viz. 

(if Planning of Urban Development; 

(iij Financing of Urban Development; 

(iii) Management of Urban .Development 

(iv) Shelter for the Urban Poor and Slum 
Improvement. 

Their recommendations are quite revealing to 
handle tile urbanisation problems. However, all 
these recommendations arc not included in the 
Seventh Plan document due to the problem of balan¬ 
cing the resources and capabilities. 

6.10 Major Court Decisions on Urban Planning 

Matters 

(i) Zonal/Subsequent Plan 

In the case of M/s Golcha Theater and others Vs. 
Lt. Governor of Delhi and others 1983, the honour¬ 
able Delhi High Court has observed that Master Plan 
of Delhi is a basic pattern of framework. No doubt, 
zonal plans arc subordinate to the Master Plan but 
m reality the real execution is done through these 
plans and therefore the zonal plan is the local plan, 
which administers die land and its development in a 
zone, under die general aegis of litc Masler plan. 

From the above observations it would be seen that 
thougli the Master Plan is a legal plan it is not by 
itself irnplemcntable and, therefore, subsequent plans 
are also essential. 

fii) Land Acquis: ion 

(a) Acquisition means, taking private pioperly 
for public use. Public purpose is an essen¬ 
tial condition. The citizen must know as to 
why he is being deprived of. The public 
purpose must be clearly slated where a 
land is required for development and deve¬ 
lopment has to be in accordance with the 
plan. Therefore, the validity of acquisition 
has to be tested on the touchstone of the 
plan. 

fb) The question whether the purpose specilicd 
in the notification under section 4 is suffi¬ 
cient to make objections on section 5A of 
the Land Acquisition Act 1894 would 
depend on the facts and circumstances of 
each case. T herefore, if the area notified 
for acquisition is small or in bits and* 
pieces it is not difficult to specify the 
"public purpose” for which such plots of 
land are needed, but if the area needed 
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consists of large tracts of land, the parti¬ 
cular purpose is not easy to state in respect 
ot each plot, and therefore in such a case 
the acquisition for “planned development 
of Delhi" 

(e) Land for planned development is a public 
purpose. In the case of Ailatoon Vs. 
l.t. Governor, AIR 1974 Supreme Court 
2077, the court observed that metropolitan 
cities all over the world had grown so 
rapidly and enormously beyond their original 
boundaries as to call for large scale plan¬ 
ning of not only the city proper but conti¬ 
guous areas as well for their development, 
l'he Delhi Development Act of 1957 is the 
instrument by means of which the ideal of 
a more beautiful and well planned greater 
Delhi is to be translated into reality. It 
contemplates wholesale acquisition and dis¬ 
tribution of land with or without develop¬ 
ment, in such a manner as to ensure desired 
objectives. The purpose of acquisition 
would be a public purpose, even if the 
plans did not actually cover an area but 
iclt xt for the plans to be drawn in future. 
The crucial point for determination is the 
meaning that would be assigned to planned 
development of Delhi, used in notilication 
for acquisition of land. This expression 
ordinarily connotes the development of 
Delhi according to plan, and the eonccpt 
of publie purpose does not require that 
there should he a complete comprehensive 
or detailed schemes or plan as to the man¬ 
ner in which the land is to be developed 
and the actual use to which these are pro¬ 
posed to be put to. Existence of a scheme 
or plan at the stage of proposed acquisition 
is not necessary. However there should 
be an indication of broad lines of develop 
menl for which it will be required. In 
other words, if there is a decision that a 
particular area is required for the purpose 
of development, utilisation and disposal 
that would be sufficient for acquiring the 
land for planning velorn ent of Delhi. 

(iiij Use of Land and Building in Contravention of 
Plans 

The act provides that after coming into operation 
of any of the plans in a zone, no person shall be per¬ 
mitted to use land and building in that zone not in 
conformity with such plan. Further under section 
29 (2) such persons who contravene the use of the 
plan could be prosecuted by the authority. 


'Ihe Supreme Court hi civil appeals no. 81--S5 of 
1974 Delhi Development Authority Vs. Shrimati 
Leela D. Bhagwat and others and criminal appeals 
number 329 and 330 of 1974 Delhi Development 
Authority Vs. Sardari Lai, R. S. Bajwa and the state, 
observed that “The persons prosecuted will indoubte- 
cily have adequate opportunities of defending them¬ 
selves and to show that ingredients which were 
necessary to be proved and established by me prose¬ 
cution had not been so proved or estabiisned. Thus, 
for each and every prosecution it is to be established 
that person is misusing the land and building and 
only then the action could be taken against him. 

(iv) Town Planning Legislation in Welfare of People 

d own Planning is related to either land or social 
and economic planning. Rand is state subject and 
the social and economic planning is a subject on the 
concurrent list under the Indian constitution. Almost 
all the states have enacted town planning legislation 
i;i one loan or the other and (a) on the subject 
the Supreme Court in the case of Manik Lai and 
Chote Lai Vs. M. G. Makwana, AIR 1967—Supreme 
Court 1373 establishes the legislation competence of 
the state laws covering town planning which go a long 
way in the welfare of the people. 

(v) Urban Land (.Ceiling and Regulation AcL, 1976 ) 

Urban Land (.Ceiling and Regulation) Act, 19/6— 
AIR 1981, Supreme Court 234, Mahaiao Sahen 
Shri Bhim Singh Joe and others Vs. Union of India 
and others. It was JieJd that the entire Urban Land 
(.Ceiling and Regulation)—Aei, 1976 was valid so 
far as it imposed a restriction on transfer of any 
urban or unbankable laud with a building or of a 
portion of such building, which was within the ceiling 
area. In other words this section is invalid so far 
as it imposed a restriction on transfer of any urban 
or urbanisable laud with a buiiding or a portion only 
of such buildings which was within the ceiling limit. 
Such property would therefore, be transferable with¬ 
out the constraint in the section. 

11 Conclusion 

Several Committees appointed in the past at Central 
tyid State levels have significantly contributed to the 
evolution of planning practice in India by taking stock 
of existing situations, pointing towards distortions in 
the planning process analysing problems pertaining to 
various aspects of plan preparation and implementa¬ 
tion and charting out guidelines for future actions. 
Many a time, these Committees were able to sensiti¬ 
vely perceive, ahead of others, the emerging needs 
of the profession, sounded cautionary notes, and 
advised on the necessities of bringing in new inputs 
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or expanding the scape and content of planning prac¬ 
tice enriching it in the process. 

Whereas the earlier Committees concerned them¬ 
selves mainly with the need for clearly defining the 
scope of planning and for laying down an elaborate 
institutional base for it, the latter committee have 
devoted their attention mainly to the problems of plan 
implementation. 

The Bhore Committee in 1946 recommended for 
creation of ministries of housing, town and village 
planning at the Centre and in the States, establishment 
of central and provincial directorate of planning, 
adoption of comprehensive legislative acts all over 
the country, training and education of town planners 
and introducing procedures for planned development 
of towns and villages. 

The Madras Provincial Town Planning enquiry 
Committee (1949) was created to suggest ways and 
means for expeditious preparation, approval and exe¬ 
cution of all town planning schemes. It particularly em¬ 
phasised the need for preparation of town p lanning 
schemes with the stipulated period to avoid delays. It 
highlighted the need for expanding the scope of plan¬ 
ning to simultaneously study regional and rural issues 
along with those concerning urban areas. 

The Report of the Committee on Urban Land Policy 
(1964) was significant in many ways. It provided 
for the first time, detailed guidelines for an urban land 
policy with a view to achieving optimum utilisation of 
land. Problems of acquisition, development, disposal 
and use of land were studied within coordinated and 
multi-dimensional framework pertaining to legislation, 
planning, administration and finance. The main con¬ 
cern of the Committee was to see that the scarce land 
resources did not get concentrated in the hands of few 
and hence suggested various measures for curbing spe¬ 
culative tendencies within already developed areas, 
fringe areas of existing cities and within proposed 
urbanisable limits. The Committee emphasised the 
importance of capital improvement budgeting as a tool 
for ensuring better implementation of urban area plans. 
It also suggested various ways of mobilising finance 
for development work and improving development 
control regulations. The need for having a regional 
perspective for urban area plans was again highlighted. 

The Committee appointed for the Regional Plan 
for Bombay-Panvel and Poona Region (1965) was the 
first to directly focus attention on the regional plan¬ 
ning issues. Policies for decentralisation of economic 
activities from the central cities of metropolitan regions 
were formalised. The recommendations of earlier 


Committees for considering regional dimension of cities 
while planning had by now been given concrete shape 
in the form of metropolitan region development plans. 
A balanced regional development was sought to be 
achieved through the instruments of industrial location 
policy and satellite towns. The Committee strongly 
professed for giving statutory backing to regional plan¬ 
ning and suggested that a Regional Planning Act should 
be passed at an early date. The Committee also sug¬ 
gested that high-powered regional planning autho¬ 
rities be created to implement regional plans and for 
co-ordinating the activities of various local bodies 
within the region. 

The Committee of Ministers on Shortage of Town 
Planning Personnel (1966) tackled yet another 
problem related to the planning profession, that is, 
the shortage of planning personnel. The Committee 
deliberated in depth on the steps to be taken to aug¬ 
ment the supply of trained town planners. I hey re¬ 
commended establishment of a permanent cadre of town 
planners at the State level and adequate powers for 
them to enable them to function effectively in regard 
to plan preparation, plan enforcement and plan execu¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable documents to date 
concerning town planning in India, has been the report 
ol the Task Force on Planning and Development 
of Small Towns ( 1975). The Task Force suggested 
that a national land use policy should be formulated 
which, in turn, should be spelt out at the state level. 
It also favoured a national population distribution 
policy linked to a system of human settlements. 
According to the lask Force Report, effective spatial 
planning (whereby population distribution will be 
linked to resource distribution) wiii contribute to 
development of small and media.a towns and cities 
and would go a long way in mitigating the problems 
of metropolitan centres. The Report of the Task Force 
made strong recommendations for encouraging growth 
of small and medium towns and cities as a way of 
achieving a balanced system of human settlements. 
The Task Force supported the recommendation made 
by earlier committees about the need for formulation 
of a land policy for all settlements and further sug¬ 
gested that national guidelines should be framed in this 
regard and adopted by the State government and 
Union Territories. It came out strongly in favour of 
increasing allocation of urban development sector in 
the Five Year Plan outlays and fair distribution of 
expenditure amongst all size categories of towns and 
cities rather than concentrating on few metropolitan 
centres. It also suggested institutionalisation of inte¬ 
grated area development at district level and below for 
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a realistic appraisal of the needs at grass roots level, 
availing local resources, skills, entrepreneurship and 
in the process make planning a more down to earth 
process. Simultaneously, it favoured adoption of a 
transport policy for providing physical linkages between 
settlements, innovative methods for housing the poor, 
and development of appropriate building materials 
industry and techniques. 

The Report highlighted the need to integrate econo¬ 
mic development with settlement planning. In this 
respect, it recommended setting up Town and Country 
Planning Hoards which would function as physical 
planning wing of the State Planning Commission and 
would be the principal authority in land use planning 
and development. It further suggested that icgionali- 
sation exercises should be done in all the states and re¬ 
gional plans prepared so that district and local physical 
plans can be prepared within a framework set at higher 
levels of planning. The Task Force strongly criticised 
the practice of developing industrial townships and in¬ 
stead recommended that integrated towns and cities 
should be planned taking into account not only the re¬ 
quirements of public undertakings but also the totality 
of factors concerning urban development. 

The Tusk Force also emphasised the need for hav¬ 
ing a strong and well-organised system of local govern¬ 
ments with a dearly specific executive structure, state¬ 
wide cadres of professionally competent urban 
managers, and substantially improved revenue base. 
It suggested creation of urban development corpora¬ 
tions in each stale to provide finance for remunerative 
projects of local governments. 

The Task Force on professional matters of the Insti¬ 
tute of Town Planners, India (1986) has sought appro¬ 
priate status and authority for planuers. It has also 
supported the recommendation of the earlier Task 
Force (1975) about the need to integrate economic 
development with settlement planning. It has recom¬ 
mended that town and country planners should not only 


be associated with Planning Commission and the State 
Planning Boards but with the ministries also dealing 
with industry environment, mining, power generation, 
and transport, both at the Centre and in the States. 

The major court decisions on urban planning have 
also been providing, from time to time, guidelines for 
tightening legislative activities related to planning and 
have therefore, been instrumental in increasing the im- 
pleruc inability of plans. One of the important conclu¬ 
sions which can be drawn from the court decisions is 
that the master plans, though legal documents, do not by 
themselves constitute implcmentablc plans. They need 
to be detailed out in the form of zonal and layout 
plans. However, the process of preparing the master 
Plan is so cumbersome and time consuming that 
detailed implementablc plans for the total area 
covered by the plans are never completed in the 
lifetime of the master plan, lienee a more 
flexible approach on the line of structure plans is need¬ 
ed. For implementing the idea of preparing the urban 
area plans within the framework of a system of deve¬ 
lopment plans as envisaged by the structure plan, a 
multi-level integrated planning effort will be needed. 
Policies conceived at the national level will have to be 
spelled out in detail at the district and lower levels and 
the settlement or local level plans will have 
to be prepared within the framework of the policies 
chartered at higher levels. 

The imperative need of plauning today is that settle¬ 
ment level planning should be integrated with 
economic development planning within the overall 
framework of spatial planning so that population 
holding capacities of areas based on resource avail¬ 
ability can be realistically established. On the other 
hand, the integrated area plan will have to be detailed 
out in the form of capital improvement programmes 
so that implementing agencies can be better prepared 
to provide feedbacks for a realistic need-based and 
resource-based planning. 
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7 

Recommendati ons 


A brief analysis of urbanisation trends in India, the 
relationship of urbanisation with economic develop' 
ment, and the comparison of Indian urbanisation 
with the conditions of urbanisation in the developed 
countries, revealed that a higher level of urbanisation 
and growth of more urban places is essential for the 
benefit of the people in the country. A sample survey 
of the urban planning and development agencies as 
well as related agencies in the country has revealed 
several problems concerning urban planning and 
development as given in Table 7.1. The problems are 
observed in plan formulation, plan approval, develop¬ 
ment finance, and development management aspects. 
The suggestions for urban planning and development 
in future should be guided by such felt problems and 
in the light of conclusions of the analysis of the aspects 
covered above, such its factors affecting planning, 
evaluation of planning in the past, strong and weak 
points of legislative support, weaknesses of planning 
and development organisations, relevant recommenda¬ 
tions of various committees constituted in the past 
and the judicial views of the Indian courts at the 
Centre and State levels. 

Suggestions have been received from agencies, relat¬ 
ed both directly and indirectly to planning, for improve¬ 
ment in the existing processes of urban planning and 
development in India. These arc listed by States in 
Table 7.2 The recommendations of the study, synthe¬ 
sising ail the aspects and views, are given below ; 

(i) For a better environment in future, appropri¬ 
ate systems need to be introduced for proper 
physical planning and defining the role of 
physical planner. 

(H) Physical planning should change from simple 
and conventional techniques to new and more 
scientifically rationalised techniques. India 
being a large country and having a wide range 
of urban situations should not search for any 
single planning process and technique. Phy¬ 
sical Planning contents & processes may be 


based on level of urbanisation, size of urban 
settlements and their nature. 

(iii) A thorough reorganisation of agencies involv¬ 
ed in urban development has become neces¬ 
sary. The role of local govenrments in plan 
preparation and plan implementation should 
be consciously evaluated and if they are 
identified as potential nodal agencies for 
development purposes than they should be 
strengthened and made more purposeful. 

(iv) The country needs to promote and direct 
healthy urbanisation in future for which 
several types of decisions and actions need to 
be take n. One of the foremost decisions has 
to be in terms of a settlement policy at the 
national, state/regional, district/sub-re¬ 
gional/metropolitan. and tehsil-'block level. 
The settlement policy at the lower should 
be det tiled out in the context of higher 
level policies. 

tv) Urbanisation pattern, to a great extent, is 
guided by the location of major economic 
activities. To make this as a basic require¬ 
ment it: guiding urbanisation, it is necessary 
to properly delineate planning regions at 
nationa level and sub-regions at state level, 
taking into account the accepted administra¬ 
tive boundaries. The integrated guidelines for 
location of economic activities, based on 
the con ;traints and potentials of the planning 
regions and sub-regions, should be available 
for balanced development. 

(vi) The planning and development doctrines at 
each le\ el should be such as to achieve deve- 
lopmeni without environmental degradation 
and simultaneously allow for development 
with grewth and equity i.e. with focus on em¬ 
ployment generation, redirecting investment to ' 
basic needs, human resource development 
and integrated rural development. 
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(vii) Planning and development in urban areas 
should be guided by the cultural heritage and 
socio-economic status of the people. The old 
models available from ancient and other 
periods should be duly considered. While 
doing this, the objective should be to create 
human settlements with the qualities of liv¬ 
ability, efficiency, appearance, amenity, flexi¬ 
bility and economic soundness. 

(viii) The overlaps and conflicts in the local pro¬ 
visions of various urban planning and deve¬ 
lopment agencies should be eliminated 
through amendments in existing laws or in¬ 
troducing new comprehensive acts according 
to the conditions in each State. In this direc¬ 
tion, the central Town and Country Planning 
Organisation has prepared in 1985 a 
Model for Regional and Town Planning 
and Development Act. The state govern¬ 
ments and the administrations of the Union 
Territories should improve upon the existing 
acts using the new Model Act. 

(ix) The Central and State governments and other 
local bodies should prepare estimates of the 
number of professional planners with specific 
specialisations required to be recruited dur¬ 
ing the next 5-10 years so that necessary 
measures can be taken to improve the quality 
of urban planning and development. 

(x) It has been observed extensively that 
there is a confusion in dealing with urban 
planning and development jobs. Largely, the 
drawbacks are associated with the involve¬ 
ment of persons who are not trained in the 
field of physical planning and development. 
This implies that : 

(a) An urban and regional planner’s act 
should be passed by the Parliament, like 
the specialised acts for some other dis¬ 
ciplines. This will help to authorise only 
the qualified personnel to be responsible 
for urban planning and development 
works and secure the desired qualities 
of urban environment. 

(b) Every planning and implementation 
body should have a planning division 
headed by a qualified urban planner, 
who should be at par with other 
departmental heads. 


(c) The layout plans of any area measuring 
more than live hectares in size should be 
designed and approved by a qualified 
urban planner. 

(d) All project towns hould be planned and 
executed by/or under the supervision of 
a qualified urban planner. 

(e) The detailed development controls and 
building regulations should be flexible 
enough to adjust to the condition of a 
particular city, socio-economic changes 
and inputs of the new technology. 

(xi) The organisations dealing with urban plan¬ 
ning should be involved in execution works 
also. Measures should be taken to get ade¬ 
quate urban planning personnels not only to 
deal with planning but execution of projects 
as well. 


(xiii) An urban planning cell headed by qualified 
urban planner of the rank of a Joint Secretary 
in ministries dealing with industries, agricul¬ 
ture, environment, mining and power genera¬ 
tion, and transport, both in the central and 
slate governments should be created. 

(xiv) Urban and regional planners should be 
appointed at district and block levels to head 
the teams of various development officers as 
Chief Co-ordinators with appropriate status 
and authority. 

(xv) An appropriate policy on urban land manage¬ 

ment in the light of the suggestions by the 
Committee appointed by the Central Govt, 
in 1966, should be enunciated with a view of 
generating adequate resources for local deve¬ 
lopment and, simultaneously, serving as a 
positive steps to have desirable urban develop¬ 
ment. 


(xii) An urban planner should be appointed as a 
member of the Planning Commission and 
as a member of the State Planning Boards 
with adequate organisational support to 
integrate physical development with economic 
and social development objectives laid down 
at the national and sub-national levels. 
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f\«Mi 2 1 Trend of Urbanisation in India 1901 to 2001. 


Year 

Total 

Population 

(m) Urban 

Percentage 

Decadal 
Increase (m) 

Decadal 

Percent 

Increase 

Cumulative 
Growth 
Since 1901 

1901 

233 

25-85 

1 1 -00 


— 

100 

1911 

246 

25-94 

10-40 

—-0* 

0-14 

100 

1921 

244 

28-08 

11-34 

.|-2 

8-25 

108 

1931 

270 

33-45 

1218 

5 

19-08 

129 

1941 

309 

44-15 

14-10 

11 

32 ■ 09 

170 

1951 

350 

62-44 

17-62 

18 

41-49 

241 

1961 

425 

78-93 

18-26 

i; 

25-85 

303 

1971 

529 

109-09 

20-22 

20 

37-91 

418 

1981 

658 

159-72 

23-73 

4S 

46 - 09 

610 

1991* 

. 


27-00 

— 

— 


2001* 

1000 

300-00 

30-00 

-- 

— 

1172 


Source ; Census of India 
♦Projected 


Table 2? Natureand Spread of Urbanisation in States and Union Territories in 1971-81 


ladia/States/Union 

Territoties 


1 

India 

States 

1. Maharashtra 

2. Tamil Nadu 

3. Gujarat 

4. West Bengal 

5. Karnataka 

6. Punjab 

7. Andhra Pradesh 

8. Haryana 

9. Rajasthan. 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

11. Kerala 

12. Meghalaya 

13. Uttar Pradesh . 

14. Manipur 

15. Tripura 

16. Bihar 

17. Nagaland 

18. Sikkim 

19. Orissa 

20. Himachal Pradesh 

Union Territories 

1. Chandigarh 

2. Delhi 

3. Pondicherry 

4. Goa, Daman & Diu . 

5. Andeman Nicobar 

6. Mizoram 

7. Arunachal Pradesh . 

8. Lakshawadcep , 

9 Dadra and Nagar Haveli 




Decennial Growth Rate (1971-8.1) Urban Percentage Density 

-—.---- Population ofindjas of Popu- 

Rural Urban Total as a Urban Popu- latiou 

Percentage lation 1981 (sq.km.) 

of Total (Rank) 1981 

Population 
of State/ 

Union Terri¬ 
tory 1981 


2 

3 

4 5 6 

7 

18 96 

46-02 

24-43 23-73 100-00 

229 


17-43 

39-82 

24-40 

35-03 

14-06(1) 

204 

12-65 

27-78 

17 23 

32-98 

(0-20(3) 

372 

21 -89 

40-82 

27-21 

31-08 

6-76(8) 

174 

20 11 

31-61 

22 96 

26-49 

9-24(4) 

615 

18-74 

50-39 

26 43 

28-91 

6-86(7) 

194 

16-56 

43 ■ 66 

23-01 

27-72 

2-96(13) 

333 

17-19 

48-26 

23 • 19 

23-25 

7-98(5) 

195 

2 1 • 36 

59-16 

28 04 

21-96 

1-81(15) 

292 

27-07 

57-15 

32-38 

20-93 

4-57(10) 

100 

19 ■ 16 

56-07 

25-17 

20-31 

6-78(7) 

118 

15-39 

37-63 

19-00 

18-78 

305(12) 

654 

25-95 

62-74 

31 30 

1803 

0-21(21) 

60 

19-70 

61-22 

25 52 

1801 

12-79(2) 

377 

11-48 

163-77 

31 57 

26-44 

0-24(17) 

64 

30-74 

38 51 

31 -55 

10 98 

0-14(22) 

196 

20-51 

54-40 

23 90 

12-64 

5•57(9) 

402 

40-44 

133-84 

49-73 

15-54 

0-08(23) 

47 

38-76 

159-86 

50-11 

16-23 

0-03(24) 

45 

15-26 

68-29 

19 72 

11-82 

1-99(14) 

169 

21-50 

35-25 

22-46 

7-72 

0-21(19) 

77 


18-49 

80 84 

74 95 

93-60 

0-27(16) 

4520 

6-92 

27-73 

52-41 

42-84 

3-68(11) 

4178 

5-37 

59-41 

28-08 

52-32 

0-20(20) 

1208 

15-84 

54-88 

26- 15 

32-46 

0-22(18) 

286 

55-90 

89-31 

63-51 

26-36 

0-03(24) 

23 

23-89 

225-13 

46-75 

25-17 

0 08(23) 

23 

30-68 

129-73 

34-34 

6-32 

0-03(25) 

8 

32-08 

— 

26 49 

46-31 

0-01(25) 

400 

30-46 

— 

39-78 

6-67 

0 01(25) 

211 


Source : Census of India, Excludes information nn Jammu and & Kashmir, and Assam due to non-avajiabiIify of details. 
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Table 2-3 Grouping of States by their Level of Urbanisation 1971-81 


Percentage of Urban 
Population to Total 
Population 

1 

(1) Below 10-01 . 


(2) 10.01 to 15 00 


(3) i 5 01 to 20 00 


(1) 20 01 to 25-00 


(53 25 01 to 35 00 


(fi) 35 01 to 40 00 
(7) Above 40 

Source : Census of India. 1981 


1971 



1981 

States 

Percentage 

States 

Percentage 


to Total 


to Total 


Urban Popu¬ 


Urban Popu¬ 


lation of 


lation of 


India 


India 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bihar (10 00) 

5-27 

Himachal Pradesh (7 -2) 

0 21 

Himachal Pradesh (6 9) 

0-23 



Nagaland (9 95) 

0 05 



Orissa (8 -45) 

1 -72 



Sikkim (9-37) 

0-02 



Sub Total : 

7-29 


0 21 

Manipur (13 19) 

0-13 

Bihar (12-46) 

5-57 

Meghalaya (14-55) 

014 

Orissa (11 82) 

1 99 

Tripura (10 -43) 

0 15 

Tripura (10-98) 

0 14 

Uttar Pradesh (14 02) 

11-58 



Sub Total ; 

12-00 


7-70 

Andhra Pradesh (19 31) 

7-85 

Ilaryana (2! 96) 

1 -81 

Haryana (17-66) 

1 -66 

Kerala (18 -78) 

3 05 

Madhya Pradesh (16 -29) 

6-34 

Nagaland (15 54) 

0 05 

Kerala (16-24) 

3-24 

Meghalaya (18-03) 

0 15 

Rajasthan (17 63) 

4-25 

Sikkim (16 23) 

0-02 



Union Territories (18 01) 

12-79 

Sub Total 

23-34 


17-87 

Karnataka (24-31) 

6-66 

Andhra Pradesh (23 -25) 

7.98 

Punjab (23 73) 

3-01 

Madhya P r adcsh (20 - 31) 

6-78 

West Bengal (24 -75) 

10-25 

Manipur (26 44) 

0-24 



Rajasthan (20 -93) 

4-57 

Sub Total 

19-92 


19-57 

Guja r at (28 08) 

7-01 

Karnataka (28 -91) 

6.86 

Maharashtra (31 -17) 

14-69 

Punjab (27-72) 

2-96 

Tamil Nadu (30-26) 

11-65 

West Bengal (26 -49) 

9.24 



Gujarat (31 -08) 

6-76 



Tamil Nadu (32 -98) 

10.20 

Sub Total ; 

33-35 


36 02 




Maharashtra (35 -03) 

1406 

Chandigarh (90 55) 

0-22 

Chandigarh (93 -06) 

0-27 

Delhi (89-70) 

3-41 

Delhi (92-84) 

3-68 

Pondicherry (42 -04) 

0-19 

Pondicherry (52-33) 

0-20 


. Exetudes Assam and Jammu & Kashmir due to non-availability of details. 
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Table 2 4 Number of Urban Areas and Urban Population Distribution by Size Class, 1901 to200J 


1 Size Class 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

19 7 1 

1981 

Protect 

2001 

I. No. (% Pop.) . 

24 

(25 71.) 

23 

(27-19) 

28 33 

(2940) (30.6) 

47 

(37-93) 

74 

(44-31) 

102 
(50 77) 

145 

(56.21) 

216 

(60-37) 

300 

(65) 

II, No. 

(%Pop.) 

42 

(11-29) 

39 

(10-49) 

45 

(10-38) 

54 

(11-95) 

77 

(11-41) 

95 

(9-95) 

129 
(11 -CO) 

178 

(11-24) 

270 

(11-65) 

350 

CO 

III. No. 

(%P»P). 

135 

(15-77) 

142 

(16.52) 

153 

(16-33) 

193 

(16-98) 

246 

(16-92) 

330 

(15-79) 

449 

(17-41) 

570 

(16-32) 

739 
(74-35) 

1150 

(12) 

IV No. 

(%POp.) 

393 

(20-92) 

364 

(19-85) 

370 

(18-32) 

439 

(18-07) 

505 
(15 -84) 

621 

(13-79) 

732 

(13-00) 

847 
(11 .30) 

1048 

(9-52) 

1200 

(7-5) 

V. No. 

(%Pop.). 

750 
(20 13) 

713 

(19-31) 

741 
(18 67) 

806 

(17-13) 

931 

(15-13) 

1146 

(13-04) 

739 

(7-03) 

649 

(4-57) 

742 
(3 61) 

1100 
(3 5) 

VI. No. 

(%Pop.) 

490 

(6.18) 

495 

(6-64) 

583 

(7-10) 

524 

(5-27) 

404 

(3-17) 

378 

(3-12) 

179 

(0.79) 

150 

(0.46) 

230 

(0.50) 

300 

(1-5) 

Total 

1834 

(100) 

1776 

(100) 

1920 

(100) 

2049 

(100) 

2210 

(100) 

2S44 

(100) 

2330 

(100) 

2531 

(100) 

3248 

(ICC) 

4400 


Source : Census of India. 


Table 2 -5 Growth of Metropolitan Cities in India 1901-81 


Census 

No. 

Population 

Population 
as percent 
of Total 
Population 

Population 
as percent 
of Urban 
Population 

Decadal 
Percent 
of Rate 
Population 

1901 . 

1 

1,488,323 

0.64 

5-81 


1911 . 

2 

2,736,814 

1 -11 

10-70 

+ 83-89 

1921 . 

2 

3,095,584 

1 21 

11-18 

!-13 • 11 

1931 . 

2 

3.374,014 

1 -25 

10-23 

-l-S-99 

1941 . 

2 

5,263,916 

1 -70 

12 OS 

+56 01 

1951 . 

5 

11,662,860 

3 33 

18-92 

+ 121 -56 

1961 . 

7 

17,847,565 

4 20 

23-01 

1 53-03 

1971 . 

9 

27,420,82c 

5.18 

25-63 

1-53.64 

1981 . 

12 

42,022,85-t 

6.39 

26 91 

•1 53-25 

2001 . 

20 






N. B, Tito population of Assam and Jammu & Kashmir is not cincluded in calculation of percentages. 
Source : Census of India, 1981 ; “Provisional Population Tables, Series-1, Paper-2”. New Delhi. P, 43. 
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Table 3 I Evolutionary Bench Marks of Urban Planning in India 


Statewi.se Organizations 


1 


Bench Mark Typo 

Main Highlights Associated Reasons 


1. Andhra Pradesh 


Town and Country Planning Department 
(1920) 


Housing Board, Hyderabad, (I960) 


Hyderabad Urban Development 
Authorrity (1975). 


Andhra Pradesh Town Planning Act, (1920) 


Andhra Pradesh Urban Areas (Development) 
Act, (1975) 

Telengana Regions municipal councils 
given power to prepare masfor plan and 
enforce it (1981) 

Erstwhile city improvement board (1956) 

City improvement converted into Andhra 
Pradesh Housing Board (1960) 

Post of Town Planner was created (1969) 

Notification for master plan of Hyderabad 
Municipal Area (1975) 


To give powers to the municipal councils 
to undertake the preparation of town 
planning schemes. 

To empower tire Government for con¬ 
stitution of Development Authority 

To extend planning activities to Tclangana 
Region. 

Organised development of munitcipal 
activities and services. 

To give specific attention to the problems 
of housing 

Expansion in the neighbourhood planning 
activities. 

Controlling. land use for development. 


Visakhapatnam Urban Development 
Authority (1978) 


Quit Qutab Shah Urban Development 
Authority, (1980) 


Development of three sattelite towns (1976) 


To cope with the housing demand 
have elToctive decentralisation. 

Land use control. 


and 


of shopping 


Notification of master pal an for non¬ 
municipal areas and two zonal develop¬ 
ment plans (1980) 

Completion of first District commercial 
centre (198’) 

Major mutti-purpose projects (1981) 

The Authority acquired its own building 
(1981). 

Erstwhile Visakhapatnam town planning 
department (1962) 

Sanction of master plan for Visakhapatnam Comprehensive development of the city 
City (1920) 


To cope with the shortage 
areas. 

Beautification of the city. 

To have the expansion of the Authority. 

Need for a planned development. 


Sanction of T.U.D.P, Scheme under Central Implementation of the master plan. 

Assist ance (1976) 

Establishment of Visakhaatnam Urban Need for an area wide development 
Development Authority (1978) authority 

Sanclion of LD.S.M.T. Scheme for three Promotion of small town development, 
towns (1980) 

The Authority was constituted(1981) Plan need development of the [old city. 


The Authority registered under the Societies Quick implementation of policies and 
Act, (1985) programmes 

Major Projects on E.W.S. Housing construe- Development of the old city, 
tion of a School, etc. (1986) 

Road widening programmes were undertaken To improve capacity of the road 
(1987) 


2. Assam 

Tinsukhia Development Authority, 
(1963) 


Establishment of the Authoity (1963) 

Rental Honsing Scheme, land acquisition 
and development scheme inaugurated (1968) 
Opening of the Authority’s own building 
(1981) 

Inauguration of the housing scheme under 
HUDCO, 


Need for planned development 

To implement the plan and cope with the 
housing problem. 

Expansion of (he [activities of the 
Authority. 

To cope with the housing problems. 
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Table 3 1—continued 

1 

3. Delhi 

DDlhi Development Authority (1057) Enforced the master plan for Delhi(1962) To implement I he plan proposal. 

Introduction of housing activity (196(1) To cope with the housing problem. 

Notification ofthedraft master plan for The plan created in 1962 has already 

Del hi Prospective 2001,(1985) worked 

Approval of the draft perspective develop¬ 
ment plan2001,(t987) 

4. Goa 

Town and Country Planning Depart- Regular planning and development control Need for regulated urban development. 

ment,(1964) in the territory of Goa, Daman and Diu 

gained momentum and led to regulated 
development (1976) 

Constitution of planning and development Need for plan implementing agencies, 
authorities, leading to development of 
major towns like Panajj, Margao and 
Marmuga'o, (1978) 

initiation of Draf Notification of Regional Need Tor regional planning begun to 
Plan for Goa 2001 A.D. (1982) be felt. 

5. Gujarat 

Town Planning and Evaluation Depart- Preparation of development plans. Plann- Need for planned development in urban 
ment (since the establishment of the ing (1954) of areas outside the limits of area. Need for planning municipal 

statc ) local authorities and levy on development area alongwith the hinterland area 

change (1976) moblise finance for development. 

Qhavanagar Area Development Authority Establishment of Authority, (1978) Need for an agency for plan implemcnta- 

(1970) tlon 

Bhavanagar area development plans pre- One of the statutory functions, 
pared (1980) 

Preparation of three town planning Detailing of the development plan. 

schcmes(198l) 

Preparation of estimation of development Mobilise finance for development. 

changes (1984) 

Preparation of two development plans and Consideration of planning activities in 
preparation of a town planning scheme Bhavanagar area. 

(1985) 

Jamnagar Area Development Authority Preparation of two planningschemes.(1979) Detailing Jamnagar Town Plan. 

(1978) 

Preparation of draft development plan for Consolidation of planning activities in 
2S vUiagesand municipal areas (1981) Jamanagar area. 

Transfer ofTown Planning schemes to Implementation of Town Planning 
municipal corporation and finalisation of schemes, 
development plan (1982) 

Preparation of the development plan for Consolidation of planning activities. 
Nagar area (1984). 

Ahemcdabad Municipal Corporation Establishment of separate planning wing, Expansion of planning activities 
(1955) (1955) 

Expansion of planning wing (1957) Enlargement of t he scope of planning work 

with the corporation because of the 
enactment of Bombay Town Planning 
Act. 1954. 
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table 3 ■ 1 continued 


1 


2 


3 


6. Kerala 

Kottayam Development Authority 
(1981) 

Idduki Development Authority, (1976) 


Greater Cochin Development Authority, 
(1975) 


7. Karnataka 

Bangalore City Corporation, (1977) 


8. Madhya Pradesh 

Inlro Development Authority, (1977) 


9. Manipur 

Town Planning Departraent,(1965) 


Proper functioning of t he Development 
started (1983) 

Constitution of Idduki township area de¬ 
velopment authority, (1976) 

Promulgation of Idduki township area 
development schemes (1980) 

Land release for the development of the 
township, (1982) 

Construction of various infrastructures 
and facilities, (1985). 

Establishment of Cochin Town Planning 
Trust (1968) 

Establisliment of Greater Cochin Develop¬ 
ment Authority (1975) 


Town Planning Cell was created in the 
organisation(1977) 

Comprehensive development plan for 
Bangalore city (1984) 

Plan implementation prepared by the 
Bangalore Development Authority. 


In loro Improvement Trust converted into 
Indore development authority, (1977) 


Preparation of Master Plan for greater 
Imphal, (1965) 

Town and Country Planning Act, (1975) 

Master Plan for Greater Imphal and Distt. 
Head-quarter Towns (1976) 

f. D.S. M.T. Schemes for two small towns 
an 1 slum improvement schemes for 

Imphal (1982) 

Process started for State Capital Project 
(1985). 


Consolidation of the Authority 

Planned development of Idduki 

Implementation of development schemes 

Implementation of the township schemes. 

Implementation of the township schemes. 

Implementation of interim development 
plan for Cochin 

Implementation of area development 
schemes. 


Orderly development of the city 
Comprehensive development of the city 


Improvement Trust with restructuring of 
powers needed to be converted into 
authority. 

To initiate development of Jabalpur city 
Plan development of Jabalpur 
Implementation of Plan 

Priority town for preparation of Master 
Plan 

Statutory backing for Master Plan 
Priority towns 

Implementation of Schemes sponsored 
by the Central Government 


labilpur Development Authority,(1980) Jabalpur Improvement Trust was created, 

(1963). 

Publication of draft Master Plan for 
Jabalpur (1977) 

Development Authority created (1980) 


21-507 NCU/88 
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TABLE 3-1 continued 


1 2 _3_ 

10. Maharashtra 

Town and Valuation Department (1914) Local Authorities Improved to prepare Need to take up small area schemes 

town Planning schemes (1915) 

Local Authorities improved to prepare Town planning schemes found inadequate 

development plans in addition to town and required to be prepared in the 
planning schemes (1955). framework of a development plan. 

Special planning authorities and New Town As the scope of planning starts enlarging 
development authorities created statutory of such provisions became necessary, 
provisions made for preparation of Particularly because of problems posed 

regional plans in addition to development by metropolitan regions, 
plans and town planning schemes (1966) 

Financial assistance to municipal council Accelerate implementation plan, 
for implementation ofdevelopment plan, 

(1970) 

Traffic and transportation cell established Metropolitan and major cities required 
(1971) specialtreatment. 

Uban research cell established (1978) Growing urban problems needed to be 

researched. 

Housing and Area Development Autho- Establishment of the Architecture and Civil specific attention to Architecture and 

rity (1977) Planning cell (1977) Town Planning works. 

Special Planning Authority Act, (1981) To attend to large scale projects of the 

Authority 

Pune Municipal Corporation(1950) First development plan of Pune,(1966), Need for planned development. To take 

Second development plan of Pune, (1987). care of the extend areas. 

Ntgaur I'tijrovomint Trust(1982) Scheme allotment of plots to beorand Cope with the problem of housing for the 

homeless persons (1971) poor 

Another schemo for the poor (1977) Do. 

Another scheme for E.W.S. (1980) Do. 

11. Meghalaya 

Department of Town and Country Assam Town and Country Planning Act Creation of the new state of Megha] aya 

Planning (1982) 1959 adopted in the state (1972) 

Meghalaya Urban Planning and Develop- To enlarge the scope of the Assam 
ment Authority, Bill passed by the State Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 

Legislation to cover the entire state of Meghajaya. 

12. Punjab 

Town and Country Planning Depart- Regulatory Town Planning and Building Need for planned development in urban 

raent (1962) schemes were taken up for planned de- areas. 

velopmcnt in urban areas in the State. 

13. Rajasthan 

Town Planning Department (1964) Preparation of Master Plan for Town and Need for planned Development. 

Urban Development Schemes (1959). 

Urban Laud Disposal Rules and Urban Need of preparation of detailed Town 
Land Sub-division Rules prepared. Planning Schemes. 

Preparation of Town Planning Schemes. 

Rajasthan Housing Board (1970) Work given out mostly to Consultants. Selection of Architectural and Drafting 

staff. 

Engineer Town Planner sent on deputation Housing Board looks up work in major 

towns. • 

Architect Town Planner appointed on Increase in large scale housing work all 
deputation in place of Engineer Town over Rajasthan. 

Planner. 
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TABLE 3 -1 continued 


1 

14. Tamil Nadu 

Directorate of Town and Country 
Planning, Madras, (1922) 


Housing Board, Madras (1961 


Madrs Metropolitan Development 
Authority (1975) 


15. Uttar Pradesh 

Town and Country 


Housing and Development Board, 
Lucknow ((972) 


2 


Town Planning Act, (1920) 

Town and Country Planning Department 
established (1922) 

Provincial town planning enquiry committee 
(1946) 

Govt, while paper (regional planning for 
Tamil Nadu) (1969) 

New Town and Country Planning Act (1971) 


Housing Board was established 

Housing board begun to have its own cadre 
of staff. 

The Slum Clearance Board seperated from 
Housing Board. 


Madras Master Plan enforced 

Major expansion of M.M.D.A The project 
office and World Bank scheme being 
created. 

Preparation of structure plan for Madras. 
Madras Urban Development Project-1 

Madras Urban Development Project-II 


Sir Patrick Geddas invited by Lucknow 
Municipal Board (1915) 

Improvement committee set up uuder Mr. 
H.V. Lancaster (1918). 

Improvement Trusts set up in Lucknow, 
Kanpur, and Allahabad (1919) 

Kanpur Urban Area Development Board 
created ‘'1945) 

Town and Country Planning Department 
crea ct(1949) 

High -survey divisions created (1962) 


Creation of regional offices in five 
towns (1982) 

Creation of a Town Planning section (1972) 

Creation of Architectural and Planning 
Units (1982) 

Increase in the status of the post of Senior 
Arcliitect Planner (1987) 


3 


Provision for preparation of planning 
scheme. 

To create an advisory institution for 
Urban planning. 

To identify the existing facts in the 
planning process & improvement. 

To initiate the process of regional 
planning 

To provide for development authority so 
that development plan implementation 
process can be accelerated. 

To cope with the problem of housing of 
Madras city. 

Expanding planning activities. 

Both the slum problem and housing pro¬ 
blems needed special attention by 
seperate agencies. 

The activities of the Authority increased. 


Rationalisation of planning process. 
Development of Madras Metropolitan 
Area. 

do. 


Need of Town Planning Schemes. 

Need for civic improvement in a com¬ 
prehensive manner. 

Need for an urgency to carry Out urban 
development 

Need for integrated development for in¬ 
dustrial isation and the rest of the urban 
areas. 

Need for planned Housing and Urban 
development. 

icc.to collect data for preparation of 
Master Plans for four cities and nine 
regional plans. 

Expansion of the Board’s activities. 

Need for a self coordinated Town Plann¬ 
ing Department within the Board. 

Expansion of activities relating to house 
designs and neighbourhood planning. 

To cope with the increased work load. 
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TABLE 3-1 continued 


1 


2 



Kaarmr Development Authority, (1977) 


Lucknow Development Authority, (1974) 


Gorakhpur Development Authority, 
(1977) 


16. West Bengal 

Haldia Development Authrority, (1978) 


Unit created for World Bank Project on 
low cost housing and slum improvement 
(1978) 

Appointment of a Chief Town Planner and 
other Planning staff (1979) 

Aligauj Housing Scheme (1974) 

Budha llaathi Park Development (1980) 
Chitwapur commercial complex (1982) 

Gomati Nagar Housing Scheme (1983) 
Nobo Bagh Scheme (1985) 

Kailash Kunj Scheme 

Implementation of housing schemes for 
H.I.G.,L.I.G.,and E.W.S. 
Encouragement of housing societies 
Preparation of Transport Nagar Scheme. 
Preparation of World Bank sponsored self 
service scheme (1984). 


Establishment of the Authority (1978) 
Authority became a statutory body, (1980). 


To cope with the problems of housing 
and slums. 


To cope with housing shortage. 

Improve environmental conditions. 

To decentralise the commerce and office 
space from the centre of the city. 

To cope with the housing shortage. 

To convert wasteland into open space. 

To create commercial employment activities 
for economically weaker section. 

To cope with the problem of housing and 
transportation. 


For planned development. 
Need for a statutory power. 


Source : Survey conducted by the authors of this stud 1987. 
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Table 4 T—State Legislations relating to Urban Development Planning in India 


Area Level 


Act Name and Year 


(A) States 

1. Andhra Pradesh.(i) The Andhra Pradesh (Andhra area) Town Planning Act, 1920. 

(ii) The Andhra Pradesh Urban Areas Development Act, 1975. 

(iii) The Andhra Pradesh Slum Improvement (Acquisition of Land) Act. 
1956. 

2. Assam.(0 The Assam Town and Country Planning Act, 1959. 

(ii) The Assam Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 1959. 

3. Bihar.(i) The Bihar Town Planning and Improvement Trust Act, 1975. 

(ii) The Bihar Regional Development Authority Act, 1951. 

(iii) The Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas Autonomous Authorities 
Act, 1971. 

(iv) The Bihar Restriction of Use of Land , Act, 194S. 

4. Gujarat.(i) The Gujarat Town Planning and Development Act, 1976. 

(ii) The Gujarat Slum (rmprovement/Clearance/Re-development) 
Act, 1973. ’ 

5. Haryana.(i) The b'aridabad Complex Development and Regulation Act, 1971. 

(ii) Thellaryana Development and Regulation of Urban Areas Act, 1975 

(iii) The Punjab Improvement Act, 1922. 

(iv) The Haryana Urban Development Authority Act, 1977. 

(v) The Punjab New Mandics Township (Development and Regulation; 
Act, 1960. 

(vi) The Punjab Scheduled Roads and Controlled Areas Restriction 
of Unregulated Development Act, 1963. 

(■>. Himachal Pradesh.(i) The Himachal Pradesh Town and Country Planning Act, 1977. 

7. Jammu & Kashmir.(i) The Jammu & Kashmir Town Planning Act, 1963. 

(ii) The Jammu & Kashmir Development Act, 1963. 

(iii) The Jammu & Kashmir Town Area Act. 

(iv) The Jammu & Kashmit Prevention of Ribbob Development Act, 1950, 

S. Karnataka . .(i) llie City of Mysore improvement Act, 1903. 

(ii) Tlic Karnataka Town and Country Planning Act, 1961. 

(iii) The Karnataka Improvement Boards Act, 1976. 

(iv) The Bangalore Development Authority Act, 1976, 

(v) The Karnataka Slum Areas (Clearance and Improvement) Act, 
1973. 

9. Kerala.(i) The Travancore Town Planning Act, 1932. 

(ii) The Travancore Town and Country Planning Act, 1945. 

(iii) The Madras Town Planning Act, 1920. 

(iv) The Guruvayur Township Act, 1961. 

10. Madhya Pradesh.(i) The M.P. Town Improvement Trusts Act, 1960. 

(ii) TheM.P. Slum Improvement (Acquisition of Land) Act. 1956. 

(iii) The M.P. Regulation of Use of Land Act, 1948. 

(iv) The M.P. Town (Periphery) Control Act, 1960. 

11. Maharashtra.(i) The Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966. 

(ii) The Maharashtra Housing and Area Development Act, 1976. 

(iii) The Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority Act, 1974. 

(iv) The Maharashtra Slum Areas (improvement Clearance andRcdcvelop- 
menl) Act, 1971. 
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12. Manipur.(i) The Manipur Town and Country Planning Act, 1975. 

13. Meghalaya.(i) The Assam Town and Country Planning Act, 1959. 

14. Nagaland.(i) The Nagaland Town and Country Planning Act, 1966. 

15. Orissa.(i) The Orissa Town Planning and Improvement Trust Act, 1956. 

16. Punjab.(i) The Punjab Town Improvement Act, 1922. 

(ii) The Punjab Development of Damaged Areas Act, 1951. 

(iii) The Punjab Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 1961. 

(iv) The Punjab Urban Estates (Development and Regulation) Act, 1964. 

(v) The Punjab Scheduled Roads and Controlled Areas (Restriction 
of unregulated Development) Act, 1963. 

(vi) The Punjab Regulation of Colonics Act, 1975. 

(vii) The Capital of Punjab (Development and Regulation) Act, 1956. 

(viii) The Punjab New Capital (Periphery) Control Act, 1952. 

(ix) The Punjab Nangal Township (Periphery) Control Act, 1958. 

(x) The Punjab Talwara Township (Periphery) Control Act, 1961. 

17. Rajasthan.(i) The Rajasthan Urban Improvement Act, 1959. 

18. Tamil Nadu ...... (i) The Tamil Nadu Town and Country Planning Act, 1971. 

(ii) Tlie Tamil Nadu Slum Clearance and Improvement (Acquisition 
of Land) Act, 1959. 

(iii) Tamil Nadu Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 1971. 

(iv) The Tamil Nadu Parks, Playficlds and Open Spaces (Preservation and 
Regulation) Acl, I960. 

(v) The Tamil Nadu Urban Land Tax Act, 1966. 

19. Tripura (i) The Tripura Town and Country Planning Act, 1973. 

20. Uttar Pradesh.(i) The U. P. Urban Planning and Development Act, 1973. 

(ii) TheU.P. Slum Area (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 1962. 

(iii) The U. P. (Regulation of Building Operations) Act, 1958. 

(iv) The U-P- Roadside Land Control Act, 1945 

21. West Bengal.(i) The West Bengal Town and Country (Planning and Development) 

Act, 1979. 

(ii) The Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority Acl, 1972 (repealed) 

(iii) The Durgapur (Development and Control of Building Operations) 
Act, 1958. 

(iv) The Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911. 

(v) The West Bengal and Development and Planning Act, 1948. 

(vi) The Howrah Improvement Act, 1956. 

(vii) The West Bengal Comprehensive Area Development Act, .1974. 

(viii) The West Bengal Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 

1972. 

(ix) The Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority Act, 1966. 

(x) The West Bengal Township (extension of civic amenities) Act, 1975. 

(xi) The Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Area (Use and Development of " 
Land) Control Act, 1965 (repealed). 

(xii) The West Bengal Land (Requisition and Acquisition) Act, 1948. 
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B. Union Territories : 

1. Andaman and Nicobar Islands There is no Planning Legislation in existance at present. 

2. Arunachal Pradesh. There is no Planning Legislation in existance at present. 

3. Chandigarh.(t) The Capita! of Punjab (Development and Regulation) Act, 1952. 

(ii) The Punjab Capital (Development and Regulation) Building Rules, 
1952. 

(iii) The Chandigarh (Sale of Sites) Rules, 1952. 

(iv) The Chandigarh Tree Preservation Development Control Order, 1952. 

(v) The Punjab New Capital (Periphery) Control Act, 1952. 

4. Dadar and Nagar Haveli . . . There is no Planning Legislation in existance at present. 

5. Delhi.(i) Delhi Development Act, 1957, 

(ii) The Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 1956. 

6. Goa, Daman & Diu ..... (i) The Goa, Daman & Diu Town and Country Planning Act, 1974. 

7. Pondicherry.(i) Pondicherry Town and Country Planning Act, 1969. 

(C) Environmental Laws in India 
Directly Related Acts : 

(i) The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974. 

(ii) The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Cess. Act, 1977. 

(iii) The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Cess. Rules, 1978. 

(iv) The Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1981. 

(v) The Indian Forest Act, 1927. 

(vi) The Forest (Conservation) Act, 1980. 
fvji) The Wild Lifo (Protection) Act, 1972. 

General Acts 

(i) The Indian Penal Code, 1860 which deals with water pollution, atmosphere pollution and general pollution. 

(ii) The Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973. 

(iii) The Police Act, 1861. 

(iv) The code of civil procedure, 1908. 

Special Laws 

(i) The Factories Act, 1948. 

(ii) The Insecticides Act, 1968. 

(iii) The Motor Vehicle Act, 1939. 
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Table 5.1 Main Functions and Linkages of Urban Planning Related Institutions 


Agencies Related to Urban Planning by 

State 

Main Functions 

Linkages with the State/Divisional Town 
Planning Departments 

1 

2 

3 


I. Andhra Pradesh 


Hyderabad Urban Development Authority 

Planning and Development of Hyderabad 
Planning area 

The Director of Town and Country 
Planning, a member 

Quli Qutab Shah Urban Development 
Authority, Hyderabad. 

Planning and Development of old city 
and of Hyderabad 

The Senior Joint Director, a member 

Vishakhapatnam Urban Development 
Authority, Vishakhapatnam. 

Planning and Development of Visakha- 
patnam, Vizinagar, and Anakapalle 
Planning areas. 


Vijayawara-Gantur-T’enali Urban Develop¬ 
ment Authority, Vijaywara, 

Planning and Development of Vijayawara 
Gunturand Tenali Planning areas. 

— 

Kakatiya Urban Development Authority* 
Warangal. 

Planning and Development of Warangal 
Planning area. 

— 

Tirupati Urban Development Authority, 
Tirupati. 

Planning and Development of Tirupati 
Planning area. 

— 

Municipal Councils 

— 

The Director Advisory Member 

Municipal Corporations of Hyderabad, 
Vishakhapatnam, and Vijaywada. 

— 

Do. 

Bihar 



Regional Development Authorities (5) 

To prepare Master Plan 

ThcChief Town Planner is a member of 
the Authority and renders Technical 
advice. 

Town Planning Authorities (10) 

Do. 

An officer from nearest office 

Coal Mining Areas Development Authority 

To prepare Master Plan for all round 
development falling within its jurisdiction 

I'atas, Bokaro, HEC and Mica, all Industrial 
urban development concerns. 

1 To prepare Urban Planning schemes 

- — 

Goa 



Panaji PDA 

Plauniug and Development Control 

Autonomous Body functioning under 
the provision of T. & C.P. Act, 1974 

Momaugao PDA 

Do, 

Do. 

Sourhern PDA 

DO. 

Do. 

Gujarat 



Urban Development Authorities (4) 

Towu Plauniug and Development 

Chief Town Planner as member of 
the Authority. 

Area Development Authorities (113) 
Haryana 

Do. 

Do. 

Haryana Urban Development Authority 

As per the Acts 

Advisory capacity 

Haryana Housing Board 

Do. 

Do.2 

Municipal Committees 

Do. 

Do. 

Improvement Trusts 

Do. 

Do. 

Haryana Agricultural and Marketing Board 

Do. 

Do. 
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6. Maharashtra 

Maharashtra llousiug and Area Develop- Area and Housing Development A Member : Advises Government 

meut Authority °n Development Control in BMR 

City and Industrial Development Corpora- Land acquisition area development and Advising Government on Planning 
tion Limited. disposal of land and housing in notified city and industrial estates. 

areas. 

Nagpur Improvement Trust Area Development and Development - 

Control. 

Maharashtra Industrial Development Area Development, establishing Indus- Assisting Nagpur improvement Trust 

Corporation trial Estates in backward areas or for preparation of statutory Plans. 

balanced regional development. 

Pimpri Chinchwad News Town Development Land acquisition area development and Deputy Diiteror of Town Planning 
Authority disposal of land and housing. as advisory member. 

7. Manipur 

Pianaing and Development Authority To Implement Master Plan for Greater Monitoring and Co-ordir.;?tir g the 

imphal and Development Projects Planning works. 

like IDSMT and Slum Improvement 

Schemes. 

8. Mizoram 

PWD Govt, of Mizoram Construction and maintenance of PWD - 

roads intra and inter linkages, etc. 

Settlements and land records Department Allotment of land, revenue and land —■ 

records construcrtion of market places, 
house sue plan, town extension plan. 

Local Administration Department Town beautification, Public housing Town and Country Planning Depart- 

constiucliou of swimming pools, munt under Directorate of Local- 
road:;, step retaining walls aud Administration, 
local adrun. 

9. Nagaland 

Development 'Authority, Nagaland. implementation of Commercial Plan preparation and Financial assis- 

complcxes tance from TPO 

10. Punjab 

Punjab Housing Development Board To provide built up houses Ln relation to IDSMT and other 

schemes. 

improvement Trusts (28) Land Development Programme Do. 

M unicipal Corporations/Committees Provision of infra-structure facilities Under IDSMT schemes ElUS pro¬ 

gramme Low Cost Sanitation and 
Traffic Operation Plans. 

Housing and Urban Development Depart- To set up residential Urban Estates Under IDSM'l and other schemes 

ment 

Punjab Small Industrial Development Development ol’Industrial Estates Do. 

Corpoiation 

Punjab Water Supply and Sewerage Board Provision of Water Supply & Sewerage Do. 

Public Works Department Development of Major Roads and Do. 

Infrastructure. 
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11. Rajasthan 

Raja s than Housing Board Housing construction 

Rajasthan Industrial Investment Corporation Planning of industrial areas 

Jaipur Development Authority Planning for JDA areas 

Urban Improvement Trusts (9j Planning for UIT areas. 

Municipalities (199) Planning and Maintenance of services 

Rajasthan Area Marketing Board Planning for Mandics 

Notified Area Committees and Cantonment Maintenance of notified areas 
Boards (9) 

12. Tamil Nadu 

Tamil Nadu State Housing Board 


Tamil Nadu Slum Clearance Board 
State Planning Commission 

13. Uttar Pradesh 

U.P. Housing aud Development Board 

Development Authorities (2) 

U. P. Small Scale industries Development 
Corporation 


Housing Development in Layouts 
approved by TCP 

Clearance and Improvement of Slum 
Preparing of Annual Plans 

Development of area for Housing 

Urban Development 
Development of Industrial Areas 


Layouts approved by Town Planning 
Departments 


Chief Town & Country Planner (CTCP) 
as a Technical Member 

Do. 

Do. 


Source : Survey conducted by authors of thi s study, 19S7. 
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TABLE 5 -2 Changing Functions of Town Planning Departments 
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To monitor housing and urban 
development projects executed 
by local bodies, and recommend 
the State Govt, for release of 
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TABLE 5 -3 : CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES 
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Rajasthan Housing Board Preparation of housing schemes. Housings schemes for selected Designing of public buildings 

commercia 1 cum reside nua 1 scheme, cities in the State. 

urban renewal including slum clear- Housing planning for different 

ance and slum i mprovement projects. Govt, agencies. 






TABLE 5 ’5 Structure of some Urban Planning and development Agencies, 1987 
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U.P. Housing and Development Housing and Urban Develop- Chief Arch. - 1 

Board ment schemes (From 1 acre Planner 

!o 1000 acres). Town Planners —24 



Delhi Development Authority, Housing, development and V.C. IAS - 1 

New Delhi disposal of land for various T.P. Not mentioned 

uses like residential, industrial Others Not mentioned 

and institutional 

etc. 
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Table 7 -1 Urban Planning and Development Problems as Perceived by tbe State Agencies. 1987 


Name of tbe Statc/Union Territory 
1 

I. Andhra Pradesh 


2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Delhi 

5. Goa 

6 . Gujarat . 


7. HUDCO, New Delhi 


Urban Planning 
2 

. Absence of regional planning act. 

Lack of co-ordination among agencies in 
planning process. 

VUDA has no control over developments 
done by Port and steel plant. 

Overlapping of plans due to mvolvemenl 
of sectoral agencies in planning. 

Inadequate qualified planners and related 
staff. 

Poor future prospects and low status of 
planners and other statf. 

Interference/highhandedness of other 
departments/agencies. 

. No revision of master plan due to legisla¬ 
tive problems. 

Insufficient planning stall 
Lack of co-ordination among various 
agencies. 

. Lack of awareness iu public 
Lack of qualified planners 


Lack of urban schemes for built-up areas. 

Non-formulation of integrated urban deve¬ 
lopment schemes in the light of urban land 
policy for implementation. 


Lack of qualified planners. 

Time consuming process of getting approval 
from Government. 

Lack of power in Gu jarat Town Planning 
and Urban Development over other Acts. 

Lack of comprehensive land policy 
Lack of ape,'! body for development works. 


Different byc-laws in different states. 


Urban Development 
3 

Tedious process of releasing funds for 
development process. 

Cumbersome land acquisition process. 
Non co-ordination among agencies 


Slow implementation 

Lack of services in the city. 

Cumbersome land acquisition process. 

Lack of co-ordination 

Poor economy 

Problems of transportation 

Non-implementation of master plans 

i Inauthorised development 

Non-avialability of services in land for 
urbanisation 

Less involvement of private investors in 
construction. 

Lack of adequate finance for implementa¬ 
tion of regional/developmcnt plan. 

Lack of finance 

Poor management 

Poor financial position of development 
authorities. 

Lack of loan facilities to the authorities for 
development works 

Lack of powers to the authorities to collect 
taxes, fees, betterment levys etc. 

No contribution from local bodies in 
financing and development projects. 

Difficulty in suggesting modifications 
schemes once it is approved by planning 
agency/local body. 
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1 


3 


8. Karnataka 

9, Kerala . 


10. Madhya Pradesh 


11. Maharashtra . 


12. Manipur 


13. Meghalaya 


14 . Mizoram 


15. Nagaland 


16. Punjab . 


17. Rajasthan 


Municipality of departments responsible 
for planning and related activities. 

Unsuitable Town planning Act, amended Lack of acquired land for development. 
Bill not yet passed bv the State Government. 


f.ack of Regional plan 

Lack of qualified planners and other relat¬ 
ed staff. 

. Encroachments 

Non-preparation of zonal plans 

Absence of apex body for coordination 
among v.irions ditferent departments. 

Contradictory provision of different Acts 
for urban planning. 

. Planning standards becoming too high 
compared to affordable plaining criteria. 

Violation and uon-enforcemcnt of master 
plans. 

Unauthorised development 

Lack of qualified planner 
. Lack of qualified planners 


Absence of planning legislation 

Absence of comprehensive organisation 
policy. 

Absence of suitable urban planning dircc- 
torate/authority. 

Lack of qualified planners and other 
technical staff. 

Lack of technical experts 

Lack of awareness in public. 

. Absence of comprehensive town and 
country planning legislation. 

Absence of development authorities 

. Absence of comprehensive town planning 
act. 

Non-implementation of master plans 

Poor co-ordination in urban development 
programmes. 


Finance should he rooted through co¬ 
ordinating agency to the other related 
agencies to have some priorities. 

Lack of funds 

Cumbersome process of laud acquisition. 

Litigation over land acquisition. 

Illegal colonisation in the name of co¬ 
operative societies. 

Encroachments and uncontrolled develop¬ 
ment by flow of rural population into cities. 

Lack of planning awareness among people 
as well as in agencies. 

Lack of controls in enforcing legislation 
Financial scarcity 

Non acquisition of land for development 
works. 

Non acquisition of developable land 

Enforcement of public land 

Lack of statutory provisions and coordina¬ 
tion among different departments. 

Lack of co-ordination among various 
departments. 

Inadequate funds 

Undesirable constructions done by private 
developers 

Multiplicity of authorities 
Lack of resources 

Lack of co-ordination from related 
departments 


Difficult process of land acquisition 

No check on unauthorised and un-planned 
growth. 



1 


3 


2 

18. Tamil Nadu.Inadequate finance. 

Nan-acquisition of land for development 
purposes. 

Imbalance in the hierarchy in the 
organisation 

Poor future prospects for qualified stall. 


Non-comprehension of planning by non 
planners normally heading the planning 
departments/having decision making 
powers. 

Political pressure in changing the land 
uses for remunerative purposes and not 
for welfare of the people. 

19. Uttar Pradesh ..... Lack of qualified planners and related 

planning staff for preparation of town 
plans etc. 

Lack of statutory provision for the pre¬ 
paration of regional plans. 

Inadequate time for plan preparation. 


N m-involvemenl of planning department 
in overall decision making process. 

20. West Bengal.Non-consultation by Calcutta Port Trust 

with planning agencies led to environme¬ 
ntal pollution. 


Source : Survey conducted by the Authors of this Study in ,1987. 


Combersome land acquisition process for 
development works. 

Lack of finance. 


Slow implementation. 


Lack of co-ordination among various 
agencies. 

Lack of acquired land. 


Acquisition in small pockets results dis¬ 
jointing of development plans. 


A very weak planning section. 


Non co-ordination among various depart¬ 
ments. 

Lack of agency and regulation for the 
maintenance of open space af master plan 
level. 


Standards facilities are 1 too high which 
results in high cost and long delays in 
development. 

Lack of qualified planning and engineering 
staff. 
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Table 7 -2—Improvements in Urban Planning mid Development as suggested by State Agencies 

Name of State/Union Territory improvcment/Suggestions in Urban Tmprovement/Suggestions in Urban 

Planning Development 



1. Andhra Pradesh .... Planner should control the frame-work of The allocation of funds should be made 

master plan and look after the implemen- in consultation with development autho- 

tation as per the master plan. rity to different sectoral agencies keeping 

in mind the implementation of develop¬ 
ment plan. 

Town planning section need to be strong- To finance urban development projects, 
thened and status of planners need to be an apex Urban Development Financial 
enhanced. Corporation should be constituted. 

Development authority should be empow- To improve the infrastructural needs of 

cred by Act as monitoring agency and its the area/city, the investment in the project 

representation should be in all planning should be through development authority, 

departments operating in its jurisdiction. 

Different sectoral agencies should also Adequate funds should be given to the 

be involved at the time of plan making. development authority to take up develop¬ 

mental Works. 

Development authority should act as co¬ 
ordination agency for different local bodies 
like Water Supply Development, PWD, 

Electricity Board, Municipality etc. 

Land Acquisition Act needsto be amended 
to make the acquisition simpler. 

2. Assam.Review of master plans should be done by Financial assistance /seed capital need 

authorities and they would be equipped to be given to the development authorities 

with manpower to take up the review so that the development works can be 

work. taken up. 

Proper monitoring and evaluation is need¬ 
ed for the plan and works done by the 
authority. 

3. Bihar.Adequate compensation should be given Adequate funds should be given by the 

to the land ownors whose land is acqui- government to expedite the development 

red for development works. work. Proper traffic management needs 

to be done on priority basis. 

The development authority should be 
given powers to act as controlling agency 
also. 

A. Delhi.Modern town planning techniques to be 

used. 

The development plans should be project 
oriented. 

Effective monitoring is needed for plan 
implementation. 

5. Goa . Allocation of adequate funds needs to be 

done for development work 
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3 


6. Gujarat . 


7. Karnataka 

8. Kerala . 


Town planning is highly technical field, 
therefore, qualified planners be appointed 
on all such posts. 

Full fledged directorate for (i) planning, and 
development control (ii) implementation 
tend engineering (iii) assessment, evaluation 
and estate management should be created. 

Regular refrcsher-cum-training courses 
should be arranged for staff engaged in 
town planning. 

Only qualified planners should be entrust¬ 
ed with planning and development works. 


The Act should be suitably amended so 
that tribunals can be set for deciding the 
lcgal/judici»l cases related to planning and 
development expeditiously. 

Land policy relating to Government land 
and surplus land, unused land (ceiling and 
regulation) Act need to be included. 

The process of appointing different 
agencies for implementation of projects 
need to be simplified. 


Powers to acquire vacant land, under 
utilised land and area with dilapidated 
structures should be given to development 
authorities to take up developmental works. 


0. Madhya Pradesh .... Approval should not be required in case 

of temporary structures. 

10. Maharashtra .... Qualified planners should be entrusted with The legislation related to planning and 

the job of area planning and town planning, land control needs to be identified. 

Training/refreshcr courses should be arraug- Development control rules should bo 
ed from time to time. simplified. 

Expenditure on town planning and area State Govemment/Central Government 
planning should be borne by the State and should finance the schemes for economi- 
it should not be included in the project cally weaker sections, 
cost. 

More funds should be' made available for 
planning. 

Ward offices should bo opened and decen¬ 
tralisation of the department should be 
done. 

Powers to i mplement the development plan 
should be with the planners. 

11. Manipur Town Planning Department, Development Land acquisition should be done in bulk 

Authorities and other local bodies needs to for development works, 
equipped with qualified planners. 

The technical staff working in Town Plan¬ 
ning Departments needs to be given educa¬ 
tion in town planning. 

12. Meghalaya.Town Planning legislation is reqnired to be Adequate funds should be given for urban 

formulated and enforced. development. 

Setting up of agencies for planning and 
development of different urban centres. 

Formulation of urbanisation policy for 
orderly development of urban areas. 

Administrative set-up of local bodies needs 
to be streamlined.^ 
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13. Mizoram 


A single agency should be responsible for 
planning, development and control of the 
funds for development works. 

Housing should be as one of the functions 
of development department, 

14. Nagaland.More qualified planners need to be posted. 


15. Punjab .Urban and Regional Planning Act needs to 

be enforced properly. 


Comprehensive Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Legislation needs to be prepared to 
take up the enormous work of urban deve¬ 
lopment at State, region and city level. 

Allclass-I cities should be equipped with 
development authorities. 

16. Tamil Nadu ..... Town planner should be the over-all 

inchargc for planning activities. 

More powers should be given to Planners 
and their status needs to be enhanced. 

Power to acquire land and prosecution 
should be given to development authorities. 

17. Uttar Pradesh.Better pay and facilities need to be given 

to persons working in the Department of 
Planning. 

Creation of Central cell for Planning and 
design of various schemes. 

Public involvement at the initial stage of 
scheme formulation is needed. 

Strengthening of planning departments 
need to lie done. 

18 West Bengal.No industrial licence should be given 

without the permission of the Develop¬ 
ment Authority. 

All the Plan programmes need to be 
approved from Development Authority. 

SOURCE : Survey conducted by the authors of this Study in 1987. 


Bettor coordination among other depart¬ 
ments, agencies related to development 
is required. 

More Urban and Regional Planning 
Department at State level and Planning 
Development Authorities at city level 
needs to be established, 


The change of land use should not be 
permitted. 

Town Planner should have power to 
impose the Development Control Rules. 

Status of town planning section should be 
enhanced. 

Constant site supervision need to be done 
compulsory. 


Awareness programmes should be initiated 
for appreciation of developments in town. 

Encroachments/Violations should be 
demolished/checked at the initial stage. 

Planners should be given powers for 
hearing the cascs/disputes related to 
town planning. 

Development Authority should have an 
engineering cell. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ORGANISATION, NEW DELHI 


A nnexure-l 


The Town and Country Planning Organisation, a 
permanent unit concerned with physical planning, is 
the technical wing of the Ministry of Urban Deve¬ 
lopment. In 1955, the Government of India set up 
the Town Planning Organisation (TPO) to prepare, 
the Master Plan for Delhi. In 1957 another organi¬ 
sation, the Central Regional and Urban Planning 
Organisation (CRUPO) was established to evolve 
a plan for Delhi Region; to advise or. the develop¬ 
ment of steel towns, river valley projects and other 
regional development projects; to advise State 
Governments and local bodies in the matter of urban 
and regional planning and to advise on the setting 
up of a framework within which town planning orga¬ 
nisations and similar bodies could function in the 
country. After the completion of the work on 
Master Plan for Delhi, the TPO was merged with 
CRUPO in 1962 and the name of the organisation 
was changed to “Town and Country Planning Orga¬ 
nisation” (TCPO). 

Since then, the TCPO has been functioning in an 
advisory capacity to various a ministries of Govern¬ 
ment of India through the Ministry of Urban Deve¬ 
lopment; to the Planning Commission, and to State 
Governments and, in the process initiating studies 
relating to emergent problems in urban and regional 
development being faced in the country. The start¬ 
ing point for undertaking a countrywide programme, 
for preparation of master plans for towns and cities, 
enactment of town planing legislations, setting up 
of town planning departments in the States and 
Union Territories and augmentation of facilities for 
education and training in the field of town and coun¬ 
try planning in India was marked when the first con¬ 
ference of State Ministers for Town and Country 
Planning was organised by CRUPO in 1960. 

The Third Five Year Plan, in the formulation of 
which CRUPO took an active part, recognised the 
need to embark upon a programme of planned urban 
and regional development and as a first step towards 
this goal, provided hundred percent financial assis¬ 
tance to the State Governments and Union Territo¬ 
ries for the preparation of development plans for 
important cities and towns in the country covering 
State Capitals, new industrial centres, ports and met¬ 
ropolitan cities. The responsibility to provide the 


needed technical service, coordination and research 
inputs to the State Governments in this direction 
was assumed by TCPO. The Third Plan also pro¬ 
vided for the preparation of regional development 
plans for the more rapidly growing regions in the 
country like Damodar Valley. Dandukaranya, 
Bhakra Nangal, Riband and Rajasthan (.’anal Re¬ 
gion. TCPO directly took up the responsibility for 
preparing the regional development plans for inter¬ 
state regions like the National Capital Region and 
the South East Resource Region. 

As a result of the efforts made by TCPO during 
the Third Five Year Plan, practically alt the States 
and most of the Union Territories set up town plan¬ 
ning departments and enacted town planning legis¬ 
lations within the framework of which the State 
planning departments, tried to promote planned 
development of cities, and towns and regions at 
different levels—such as district and taluka plans. 
TCPO also played a significant role in projecting 
Central Government Policy and Programmes in res¬ 
pect of spatial planning and development at urban, 
regional and sub-regional levels in the country dur¬ 
ing the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Five Year Plans; 
for coordinating urban development activities and 
planning legislations with the Stale Town Planning 
Departments as well as for advising the Ministry of 
Urban Development and Planning Commission on 
all aspects of urbanisation and spatial planning prob¬ 
lems and formulation of regional planning policy. 
In order to meet the growing concern for human 
environment and its proper management with a more 
comprehensive idea of patterns of living, TCPO has 
undertaken research studies covering basic develop¬ 
ment inputs, such ns education and training, physi¬ 
cal form and social cohesion in relation to urban 
form, influence of technological developments in 
Indian conditions, equity and efficiency criteria in 
the growth and operation of rural and urban system/ 
systems approach to basic infrastructural develop¬ 
ment and like topics. 

Within the ambit of past achievements, the role 
of TCPO has become that of an apex technical advi¬ 
sory and consultant organisation in the country in 
all matters concerning urban and regional development. 


The note is prepared by Shri D.S. Meshram, Additional Chief Planner, TCPO, Now Delhi, li highlights the stages how the 
TCPO has been growing with new functions. There is an implied lesson from the TCPO’s experience that the scope of phy¬ 
sical planning and its structure needs to be kept changing with new emerging situations in the different f parts of the country. 
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The role and function of TCPO can thus be defined 
broadly in lour distinct areas, namely, policy guidance, 
consultative services, project assistance anti study, re¬ 
search and evaluation. These functions bring adequate 
feedback to bear upon policies and programmes to 
guide project execution. 

The organisation presently functions as a depart¬ 
ment under the Ministry of Urban Development, 
Government of India, with a Chairman who is the 
Joint Secretary in the Ministry. A Chief Planner, 
who is a technical person, is the head of department 
and is assisted by officers drawn from various disci¬ 
plines w'orking as a team. To facilitate the work 
programme, the Organisation has been structured 
into two well-defined wings, namely the physical 
planning and the Socio-Economic Wing. The physi¬ 
cal planning wing consists of a number of divisions, 
concerned with regional planning, integrated develop¬ 
ment of small and medium towns, development of 
metropolitan cities, traffic and transportation, consul¬ 
tancy work, environmental planning, and planning legis¬ 
lation, headed by technical experts qualified in urban 
planning, regional planning and assisted by a team ot 
town planners, regional planners, architects, engineers, 
geographers, economists, sociologists, statisticians, 
landscape architects, etc. The socio-economic wing 
consists of economic planner, industrial planner and 
sociologist. The Research and Training Division of 
the organisation undertakes core research studies on 
various issues of current importance to serve as major 
input for policy formulation and planning. The core 
functions of the TCPO as approved by the Ministry 
of Urban Development are given in brief below. 

(i) Formulation of spatial planning policies 
and programmes at the National level. 
This would include inter-alia National 
Settlements (rural and urban) Policy, 
National Urbanisation Perspective, Indus¬ 
trial Location Policy and relented pro¬ 
grammes; 

(ii) Formulation and Planning of regional plan¬ 
ning policies for areas of special interest. 


importance and problems, such as hill area 
development, watershed area management, 
river valley schemes, resource area deve¬ 
lopment, metropolitan area development— 
all these issues which cover more than one 
State; 

(hi) Co-ordinating and integrating major urban 
development projects both in Central and 
State Sectors including metropolitan areas; 

(iv) Formulation of policies for New Towns, 
their future expansion and undertaking 
studies on their impact. It also includes 
appraisal of spatial impact of major urban 
development projects including public sec¬ 
tor industrial development projects; 

(v) Appraisal, evaluation and monitoring of 
urban projects at the state and national 
levels; 

(vi) Consultancy services and guidance for 
urban and regional planning; 

(vii) Formulation and collaboration with con¬ 
cerned agencies to promote environmental 
and urban conservation programmes, par¬ 
ticularly for areas of historic architectural 
or environmental significance. 

(viii) Development and continuous review of 
planning techniques and standards relevant 
to the needs, assisting the development of 
appropriate regulatory and legislative mea¬ 
sures. 

(ix) Interaction with international and inter¬ 
governmental agencies in matters relating 
to human settlements, urban development 
and environmental planning; 

(x) Evolving and developing urban regional in¬ 
formation system; 

(xi) Undertaking applied research, evaluation 
and training programmes; and 

(xii) TCPO should be associated in the discus¬ 
sion of State Plans from spatial and econo¬ 
mic view' points. 
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Preface 


There is now growing realisation of the fact that a complete integrating 
of die economic and spatial factors in the planning process should be 
achieved for maximisation of benefits from planned development, so that 
national goals of economic growth and social justice could be secured in 
an effective manner. For this purpose, suitable mechanisms and pro¬ 
cedures need to be devised in right earnest. Therefore, the decision of 
the National Commission on Urbanisation to sponsor such a study is a 
step in right direction. I am thankful to the Commission for giving me 
an opportunity to take up such an important task. 

In this study, I have made art attempt to analyse the current practices 
and procedures being followed by the government at various levels and 
to suggest a framework which may facilitate the desired integration of 
economic and spatial planning. 

I have received guidance in this work from a number of eminent 
experts and to each one of them 1 feel indebted. My special thanks 
are due to Dr. Rakesh Mohan, Prof. R. P. Misra, Sri Narcsh Narad, Shri 
B. G. Fernandes, Slut Meshram and Shri B. N. Singh who were very 
kind to spare their valuable time to give their well considered views on 
the subject which provided me proper direction. 


Lucknow 
November, 1987 

P. N. Sharma 
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Summary of Findings and Recommendations 


The Planning Process 

1.01 The objectives of planning in India are 
derived from the Directive Principles of State Policy 
as set forth in the Constitution. In view of the 
federal structure of the country planning is done at 
the State and sub-state levels also. The process of 
plan formulation is divided into several stages and 
these are followed both at the national and State 
levels. The planning at district level is now emerg¬ 
ing as a major component of this process. At the 
city and town level the preparation of master plans 
is taken up by the Town and Country Planning 
Departments on behalf of the local bodies in pursu¬ 
ance of statutory provisions. Inspite of the fact that 
village is an important spatial unit there has been 
no programme for physical development of the 
village as such. There is growing realisation of the 
need of decentralised planning so that people’s parti¬ 
cipation could be ensured in the process of plan 
formulation and implementation. 

1.02 During the First and Second Five Year Plans 
the subject of urban development was not given its 
due place. Since the Third Five Year Plan 
there has been some emphasis on urban develop¬ 
ment and regional planning. However, this has been 
an isolated sectoral activity not organically linked 
with the national development planning. 

1.03 An appraisal of the planning process shows 
that national planning has been dominated by secto¬ 
ral approach and there has been hardly any thinking 
about the spatial/regional implications of economic 
development envisaged in the national development 
plans. 

1.04 In a country as big as diverse as India 
national development should essentially take into 
account the regional dimensions. Balanced regional 
development is an essential condition for achieving 
the goal of social justice and political harmony for 
an integrated nation building. 


National Policies 

2.01 There has been very little by way of an 
explicit urban policy with the result that it has not 
been possible to link local level planning with 
national planning. The planning ideology has been 
heavily biased in favour of rural development. 
Urban development has been visualised as an al¬ 
together separate subject although both should be 
integrated for accelerated national development. 

2.02 National economic policies have their own 
spatial effects which have not been kept into focus. 
Consequently, policy and programme interventions 
have been half-hearted, loosely coordinated to say 
the least, even counter-productive. There have been 
unintended spatial effects of national economic poli¬ 
cies and the results achieved do not match the 
expectations. 

2.03 Many of the functions, at the national and 
State levels, which have a direct bearing on urban 
and regional development are dealt with by different 
ministries, departments and agencies. This makes 
it difficult to ensure necessary synchronisation and 
coordination in time and space. 

2.04 There has been lack of appreciation of the 
fact that all economic activities in combination pro¬ 
duce a unified system of spatial economy, land use 
structure and circulation pattern. As a result of 
this, there is unplanned urbanisation and small towns 
emerge as growth centres which do not receive any 
attention in the beginning. This gives rise to an 
unbalanced regional development. 

Existing Arrangements for Spatial Planning at the 

National Level 

2.05 At present, there is no organisational arrange¬ 
ments at the national level to look after spatial 



aspects of planning specifically. However, the orga¬ 
nisations concerned with urban planning and deve¬ 
lopment are the Planning Commission (Housing, 
Urban Development and Water Supply Division), 
Ministry of Urban Development and the Town and 
Country Planning Organisation. There are other 
ministries and organisations which have an important 
role in urban development. Hach of these organisa¬ 
tions have their own methods and systems of taking 
investment decisions. There is no mechanism for 
mutual coordination and consultation. 

2.06 The Planning Commission decides the quan¬ 
tum of resources for urban development sector also. 
There is no rational basis for these allocations. 
Moreover, there is no coordinated picture available 
for allocations made in other sectors having a 
bearing on urban development. The existing Urban 
Development Division of the Planning Commission is 
not equipped fully to take up the analytical work 
involved in this. 

2.07 The Ministry of Urban Development has 
little technical capabilities to deal with the gigantic- 
tasks of policy making and coordination for urban 
development with various concerned ministries. 
Similarly, the Town and Country Planning Organi¬ 
sation which is a technical wing of the Ministry has 
also been assigned limited role of scrutiny of 
projects under IDSMT and monitoring of slum 
clearance schemes. The technical input required is 
not forthcoming from it. 

Stale Level Planning—An Appraisal 

2.08 Planning procedures followed at the State 
levels are almost similar to those adopted at the 
national. There is a State Planning Board ./Commis- 
sion which prepares State Five Year and Annual 
Plans within the framework given by the Central 
Planning Commission. At the State level also differ¬ 
ent working groups are constituted which include 
one for Housing and Urban Development Sector, 
Plan for urban development is prepared on the 
recommendations of this working group as is done in 
other sectors. 

2.09. In the State Plans intcr-scctoral integration 
is not achieved because, firstly, the interaction at the 
level of State Planning Commission is not organised 
regularly, secondly, the exercise of inter-sectoral inte¬ 
gration is not clone seriously and, lastly, the 
departments at the State level are guided more by 
their counterparts at the centre and they do not 
attach much importance to horizontal coordination. 

2.10 The above points out to a deeper malady. 
The Working Groups at the Centre weild more 


influence rather than Slate Planning Department. 
Therefore, the --o called autonomy given to states 
in preparing an integrated State Plan becomes rather 
meaningless since large part of urban development 
funds come through centrally sponsored schemes in 
which the State has little decision making. 

2.11 In the State of Uttar Pradesh, there is a 
functional body of planning called State Planning 
Institute having area planning and perspective plan¬ 
ning divisions amongst others. There is no coordi¬ 
nation between Town and Country Planning Depart¬ 
ment and the State Planning Institute to work 
jointly for planning at the State and sisb-state levels. 

Regional Planning in Uttar Pradesh 

2.12 As a part of the Centrally sponsored Scheme 
called Regional Planning Scheme in the Third 
Five Year Plan and Town and Country Planning 
Department in Uttar Pradesh took up the work of 
preparation of regional plans by identifying regions 
on its own. The State Planning Department divid¬ 
ed the State into five economic regions. There was 
no connection between these two sets of regions. 
This work has continued after that. Since the 
Planning Department was not involved in this pro¬ 
cess, the regional plans prepared by the Town and 
Country Planning Department could never be imple¬ 
mented. The entire effort has been infructuous. 

2.13 The regional plans prepared by TCPD also 
suffered from methodological deficiencies. In addi¬ 
tion to the long time taken in their formulation, they 
did not show financial implications and proper phas¬ 
ing in the shape of concrete programmes and 
schemes. These could, therefore, not be integrated 
with State Plan. 

District Level Planning 

2.14 The State Planning Department has initiated 
a scheme of decentralised district planning since 
1982-83. It has to be a spatially integrated plan 
but urban development does not occupy any place 
in the district sector schemes which have been dis¬ 
aggregated from the State sector schemes. Nor, 
urban indicators have included in the criteria for 
making districtwise allocations. 

2.15 So far as the district planning methodology 
is concerned, the Planning Commission has suggest¬ 
ed constitution of a district planning team for pre¬ 
paring an integrated area development plan for 
the district. In this team a geographer/cartographer 
is to be included for spatial planning. The Planning 
Commission has also offered central assistance to 
strengthen the district planning machinery. But the 



State Government has not availed of this offer 
because it will have to bear I he expenses after the 
central assistance ceases to How. On the other 
hand the Town and Country Planning Department 
has established its divisional units with qualified 
town/regional planners who arc engaged in prepara¬ 
tion of plans for towns selected under 1DSMT. The 
services of qualified town/regional planners could 
have very well been utilised for guiding the prepara¬ 
tion of spatially integrated plans at the district levels 
and at the divisional levels. Lack of coordination 
and lack of awareness of spatial planning has result¬ 
ed in under-utilisation of the available capabilities. 

Status of Town Planning 

2.16 The Town and Country Planning Depart¬ 
ment has been labelled as a department responsible 
and capable of merely urban planning. Its regional 
planning capabilities which are more important for 
State Planning have not been recognised. 

2.17 No seriousness i$ attached to the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Working Group on Housing 
and Urban Development which are repeated plan 
after plan. The Group had suggested a number of 
functions for integrating economic and spatial plan¬ 
ning at the State level. But these suggestions have 
gone unnoticed so far. 

City Level Planning 

2.18 Master plans for a large number of cities 
have been prepared by the TCPD. These plans, 
except doing the regulatory and control functions 
have not been linked with the State Plan. The 
master plans are only physical plans and do not 
indicate fiscal component and as such these cannot 
be integrated into the State Plan. 

2.19 The State Secretariate Departments concern¬ 
ed with urban development have little planning capa¬ 
bility. At least these do not have a comprehensive 
view of urban planning in the overall framework of 
State Planning. 

Significance of Spatial Planning 

3.01 There is now a growing realisation of the 
need of integrating economic and spatial planning, 
ft is evident from the constitution of the National 
Commission on Urbanisation. Tn its interim report 
the Commission has pinpointed that urbanisation 
has a positive role to play in restructuring the Indian 
Lconomy over the next few decades. The 
Commission is of the view that programmes for 
rural development which enhance rural prosperity 


must inevitably lead to even greater urbanisation. 
Therefore, there should be a policy for judicious 
deployment of investment in jobs and intra-structure 
in smaller growth centres effectively curbing the 
migration pattern for a balanced urbanisation. 

3.02 Urban development should be conceived in a 
broader regional or spatial framework. This would 
mean, that effective planning for urban development 
should involve both the ‘bottom up’ and ‘top-down’ 
planning. In the ‘bottom-up’ sense the urban deve¬ 
lopment should be built up from the smallest settle¬ 
ment and in the ‘top-down’ sense the policies and 
resources should percolate from national to the local 
level. 

3.03 Spatial planning is, therefore, a necessary 
pre-condition for optimum utilsation of resources 
and deriving maximum possible benefits from econo¬ 
mic planning. The common feature of integrating 
spatial and economic planning, as evident from the 
experience of countries which have attempted it, is 
that it can be done in three stages : Ci) the first 
stage consists of assessing the potentialities of deve¬ 
lopment in different fields and working out specific 
measures and programmes aimed at exploiting them, 

(ii) the second in preparation of a coordinated plan 
adapting the programmes of development, in each 
sphere to the availability of finances, the aim here 
is the preparation of a physical plan for the whole 
country consisting of approved development projects; 

(iii) the third stage provided for implementing the 
comprehensive physical and its review and monitor¬ 
ing. In this process, it becomes possible to have 
a correct picture of the natural resources in the 
country. 

3.04 Physical planning also helps in achieving 
inter and intra-sectoral integration. Such a physical 
plan if prepared in advance would function as a 
master plan for development linking the various 
developments both temporally and spatially. 

3.05 There are various allocations in the plan 
under different sectors which are spent in urban 
areas. If these allocations are accounted for the 
expenditures incurred in urban development would 
be very substantial. These create large employment 
and an increased tempo of economic activities. 
These call for a proper policy of urban and regional 
development. Conclusively, integration of spatial 
and economic factors in the planning process is indis¬ 
pensable if the country wants to achieve the goals 
of planned development particularly to make opti¬ 
mum use of scarce resources. 
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Suggested Framework for Integration of Economic 
and Spatial Planning 

4.01 In order lo achieve integration of economic 
and spatial planning three things are needed : 

(i) Formulation of a national policy to pro¬ 
vide for integrated economic and spatial 

planning; 

(ii) Devising a suitable mechanism. 

(iii) Ensuring the conditions for successful im¬ 
plementation of the above policy. 

National Policy on Urban and Regional Develop¬ 
ment 

4.02 The policy on urban and regional develop¬ 
ment should be guided by the principle of optimum 
utilisation of resources and simultaneously maintain¬ 
ing ecological balance. This policy should be orient¬ 
ed towards enabling an orderly transition from a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural and rural society to an 
increasingly urban society. The approach should be 
more economic than physical. The roles of towns 
and cities should be recognised in generating employ¬ 
ment and incomes. Greater attention should be 
paid to creating those sub-structures in the economy 
which will bring about a rapid spread effect of the 
benefits of economic development as evenly as possi¬ 
ble. Another guiding principle should be to strike 
a balance through physical planning between the 
renewable and non-renewablc natural resources. 
Therefore, it should focus on conservation of environ¬ 
ment and ecology. 

Suggested National Level Mechanism 

4.03 In a multi-level planning framework the 
instruments for integrating economic and spatial 
planning would be different in nature and kind at 
different levels. For example, at the national level, 
a national physical plan needs to be prepared to 
synchronise or integrate itself with the national deve¬ 
lopment plan. But it will only be a broad outline 
since planning for many sectors is to be done at 
the State level. Nevertheless, the national physical 
plan will first of all provide a bench mark showing 
the current position of exploitation of renewable and 
non-renewablc resources of the country. In the 
second stage, the developments resulting from differ¬ 
ent sectoral programmes would be superimposed on 
the original plan. This exercise would be repeated 
with every Annual and Five Year Plan. This plan 
should serve as a valuable aid to the planners in 
allocation of State-wise resources in a rational 
manner. It can serve as a better criteria for allo¬ 
cation of outlays to different States for reducing 
inter-state disparities. In this method the alloca¬ 
tion of resources would be purely on a scientific 


basis and political manoeuverability will be reduced 
to the. minimum. 

4.04 The physical plans should be prepared at 
different levels -and their nesting would be done at 
the national level. Thus, it would be possible to 
plan for urban development in regional context and 
within a planning region there would be no alloca¬ 
tion to towns because of their size but more because 
of their functions and needs. The physical and 
investment plans can then be dovetailed at the 
regional level and fed into the State level plans which 
in turn can be coordinated with the national plans. 

Impact of Projects 

4.05 Appraisal of the large industrial projects 
should be done in the light of urban and spatial 
implications. The authorities implementing these 
projects should file ‘Spatial Impact’ or ‘Urban Im¬ 
pact’ statements before being presented before the 
Public Investment Board. 

Institutional Arrangements 

4.06 The existing organisations dealing with urban 
and regional development should be restructured to 
achieve, in an effective manner, the integration 
of economic and spatial factors in the planning pro¬ 
cess. In the Planning Commission whatever plan¬ 
ning capabilities are available should be pooled to¬ 
gether and then the deficiencies with regard to new 
functions should be made good. There are two 
allied divisions, i.c.. Housing and Urban Development 
Division and Multi Level Planning Division. These 
should be merged into one and redesignated as Urban 
and Regional Planning Division. 

4.07 This reinforced Urban and Regional Planning 
Division should be made responsible for formulating 
appropriate policies for translating national develop¬ 
ment programmes into spatial framework at various 
levels. This division will also be able to use the 
information provided by the perspective planning 
division and would have a collaborative role in pre¬ 
paring the technical paper at the time of preparation 
of Five Year Plans. It would also appraise the 
projects having urban and spatial effects. In this 
context, the implications of future urbanisation would 
need to be translated into necessary investments for 
different infrastructures. 

4.08 The proposed Urban and Regional Planning 
Division should be provided with a multi-disciplinary 
ream. Tt should have its own basic capabilities in 
perspective planning, project, formulation and apprai¬ 
sal. monitoring etc. although it can draw upon the 
expertise of other divisions as and when needed. This 
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division should be preferably headed by a regional 
planner of repute. 

Ministry of Urban and Regional Development 

4.0V The responsibility for mote detailed urban 
planning should rest with ihe Ministry of Housing 
and Urban Development. This ministry should be 
redesignated as Ministry of Urban and Regional 
Development. It should be suitably strengthened for 
taking up the task of coordination with other minis¬ 
tries. This ministry will also be responsible for work¬ 
ing out the detailed financial implications of projec¬ 
ted Urbanisation while the Planning Commission 
would work out the main fiscal/investment implica¬ 
tions and work them into the main plan frame. 

4.10 It is suggested that physical planners should 
be inducted into the Ministry at least at the level of 
joint secretary. This would help in improving the 
technical. planning capability of the ministry. 

Town & Country Planning Organisation 

4.11 The Town and Country Planning Organisa¬ 
tion would have to be suitably strengthened as it 
will act as the main technical arm of the Ministry. 
TCPO will assist the Planning Commission and the 
Ministry in formulation of policies and evolving 
guidelines and planning methodologies for integra¬ 
ting economic and physical planning. It will also be 
responsible for preparation of a national physical 
plan, formulation and appraisal of regional develop¬ 
ment projects, monitoring and evaluation of urban 
and regional development programmes. Above all, 
it will assit the Urban and Regional Planning Divi¬ 
sion in preparation of the physical component of the 
national development plan. 

4.12 For making the TCPO more effective it 
would be necessary to raise its status and restructure 
it. There should be Planner in Chief of the rank 
of additional secretary in the Government of India 
and three Chief Planners of the rank of joint secre¬ 
tary. These chief planners will be incharge of pers¬ 
pective planning, preparation of national physical 
plan aird monitoring and evaluation respectively. 
Below it suitable multi disciplinary staff will have to 
be provided. 

Planning cells in Ministries 

4.13 It is suggested that physical planning cells 
headed by a professional planner of suitable status 
should be created in those ministries which spend 
substantial part of their outlays in urban areas creat¬ 
ing regional development implications. 


Planning Mechanism at State Levels 

4.14 The Town and Country Planning Depart¬ 
ments should work in close collaboration with the 
State Planning Departments or Boards. Similarly, the 
government departments dealing with urban develop¬ 
ment should be redesignated as urban and Regional 
Development Departments. These should be suitable 
strengthened by inducting professional planners at 
the level of joint secretary. 

4.14 (a) The Town and Country Planning Depart¬ 
ment should be assigned functions relating to prepara¬ 
tion of State Physical Plan, indicating priorities for 
industrial development preparation of regional plans 
within the State, assistance to State Planning Board 
in preparation of State Planning and assistance in pre¬ 
paration of integrated area development plans at the 
district and local levels. ' 

4.15 The status of Town Planning Departments 
in the States is generally low and should be raised to 
the first category of departments. 

Suggested Mechanism for Uttar Pradesh 

4.16 For introducing the Spatial factors into the 
planning process changes in both the advisory and. 
functional wings of the State Planning Commission 
should be made. Tn the advisory wing the Chief Town 
and Country Planner is already a member. But it 
would be useful to include at least two Mayors of 
Metropolitan Council (Naear Mahapalikal and one- 
Chairman of Municipal Board as members of the 
State Planning Commission. 

4.17 At the fuctional level there should be an 
Urban and Regional Planning Division in the State 
Planning Institute by renaming the Area Planning 
Division. This division would work in close collabora¬ 
tion with the Town & Country Planning Department 
on the one hand and the Department of Urban and 
Regional Development on the other. Thus, all sectoral 
programmes would be planned keeping in view their 
regional implications. 

District Level Planning 

4.18 Presently, the Panchayati Raj institutions are 
not involved in district planning. But the government 
intends to transfer this work ultimately, to Zxla 
Parishads. But till such time as this work is being 
done by the District Planning and Implementation 
Committee, representatives of urban local bodies 
should be included in it and the executive officer of 
municipal boards in the executive body of the abova 
committee be included. 
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4.19 The State Physical Plan prepared by the 
Town and Country Planning Department would help 
the State Government in more rational distribution 
of districtwise outlays. 

4.20 Spatial planning exercise should be under¬ 
taken at the district level and sub-district level covering 
all settlements starting from the village to the metro¬ 
politan areas. In this context the district spatial plan 
would relate physical development with economic 
development and achieve better inter-sectoral inte¬ 
gration. 

4.21 The State Government should appoint a 
physical planner in the district planning team as 
suggested by the Central Planning Commission. In 
the meantime, the divisional units of the Town and 
Country Planning Department should be utilised 
to prepare integrated area development plans at the 
district and sub-district levels. 

4.22 In order to achieve urban-rural integration, 
towns with population of less than 10,000 should be 
treated as integral part of the district area for pur¬ 
poses of overall planning and implementation of 
development programmes in the district. It is aslo 
necessary to ensure that the funds provided for urban 
development sector are duly disaggregated on pro¬ 
portional basis for meeting the cost of urban services 
of such towns. 

4.23 In the case of larger cities and metropolitan 
areas it would be better to treat them as separate 
entities. As a matter of fact, the coordination of 
district and metropolitan planning can be done by 
mutual representation of rural and urban local bodies 
with their presidents as members. 

4.24 Small towns and urban local bodies are left 
out of the scope of programmes like IRDP, TRSEM 
etc. with the result that poorer classes belonging to 
these towns are denied the benefits of subsidy availa¬ 
ble to other similar persons. These should be included 
in the scope of programes of poverty alleviation. 
Gujarat has already started the scheme of incentive 
grant to benefit urban areas. 

4.25 Urban local bodies having a population of 
over 10,000 should be asked to prepared Annual and 
Five Year Plans within the framework of State Plan. 

4.26 The small towns should be allocated funds 
from IRDP, NREP, RLEGP etc. to build up infras¬ 
tructural items since they provide for backward and 
forward linkages and serve the poor. The building of 
infrastructure should be done after an outline master 
plan is prepared for it by the district planning team. 


City/ Town Level 

4.27 The municipal bodies should be strengthened 
for taking care of planning needs of each town. Once 
the regional dimensions of State Plan are spelt out, 
the local town plan should be prepared in its frame¬ 
work . 

4.28 Old methodology of preparing a master plan 
should be given up. City development plans should 
be prepared in conjunction with Annual and Five 
Year Plans of the State. 

Institutional Finance jor Urban Development 

4.29 There is need of providing financial assistance 

to local bodies which should take up viable’projects' 
and they should get assistance from Institutional 
finance. The establishment of a National Housing 
Bank and National Urban Infrastructure Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation as suggested by the 
Planning Commission should be expedited for this 
purpose. 1 

Developing Planning Capabilities 

4.30 The recommendation made by the Task 
Force on Housing and Urban Development regard¬ 
ing launching a central scheme for funding the 
development of new urban development planning 
capabilities should be accepted and the local bodies 
especially of smaller towns should be assisted to 
appoint qualified town planners on their staff. 

Developing Information Systems 

4.31 An Urban and Regional Information System 
should be developed for building up a systematic 
data base by conducting regular surveys on the 
pattern of CSO. 

Training, Research and Orientation 

5.01 Lack of realisation of the importance of 
spatial planning as a counterpart of economic planning 
is a constraint to integrated development. The general 
administrators, economists and social scientists, let 
alone, the political bosses have tended to assign 
little importance to spatial planning, while the regional 
planners have confined themselves largely to physical 
approach. The bringing of both these approaches to¬ 
gether can be hardly over emphasised. For this 
training and orientation programmes are indespensa- 
ble. 

5.02 Training programmes should be devised for 
non-official and official functionaries. The training 
curriculum should be broad based and multidiscip¬ 
linary, Special emphasis should be laid on training 
of non-officials, besides training programmes for 
poliev makers, administrators, executives of public 
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and private sector under takings and development 
functionaries, working in different department at 
different levels. 

5.03 Joint training programmes should be organised 
for officials and non-officials, for example. Chairman 
of Local bodies and their Chief executive officers, 
ministers and their secretaries, members of parliament 
ard legislatures and district level officers. 

5.04 Since the role of non-officials is important in 
locational decisions, training will help in orienting 
them and formation of positive altitudes besides a 
good rapport with the officers who are working with 
them. 

5.05 Separate training packages, modules and 
capsules should be carefully designed by a team of 
experts for different programmes and pretested 
before launching the programmes. Care should be 
taken that faulty programmes are not formulated 
otherwise the training may create negative altitudes. 

5.06 A division should be established in the Plann¬ 
ing Commission or Ministry to coordinate with the 
Directorate of Training. Department of Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms to look after the training 
needs in urban and regional planning. 

5.07 Sufficient funds should be earmarked for 
training and applied research and resources from 
UCiC, ICSSR etc. should be pooled. Planning Com¬ 
mission should provide for separate funds keeping in 
view a 15 years perspective, 

5.08 For launching training programmes in urban 
and regional planning, a network of training institu¬ 
tions would be needed. The existing institutions like 
NIUA, Administrative Training Institutes, School of 
Planning, Institute of Town Planners should be 
utilised. They should act as nodal institutions and 
train the trainers. Training institutions should also 
be established subsequently at state levels also. 

5.09 The broad areas of training should cover 
goals and objectives of urban and regional develop¬ 
ment and other areas and techniques required for 
sound practice of urban and regional planning. How¬ 
ever, different topics should be covered for different 
trainees, keeping in view their background.. 


Research in Urban and Regional Planning 

5.10 The techniques for integration of different 
aspects of economic and spatial planning for their 
integration are not yet fully developed. Applied 
research should be undertaken to evolve methodologies 
and techniques and their upgradation on the basis of 
feed hack received from field practitioners. 

5.11 Manuals and guidelines should be prepared 
by the concerned institutions of training and research 
for preparation of integrated plans and using of 
sophisticated tools on the basis of case studies and 
practical work. 

5.12 Research activity should be expanded 
through the departments of geography, economics, 
sociology at selected universities to assist in develop¬ 
ing multi disciplinary planning methodologies. 

Planning Education 

5.13 Facilities for planning education should be 
augmented and the education curriculum should be 
broad based so that sufficient number of qualified 
spatial planners arc available for the new functions 
and for newly created positions as envisaged in this 
report. 

5.14 Thought may be given to starting of under¬ 
graduate courses in planning. 

5.15 The universities may be asked to introduce 
post-graduate courses in urban economics, urban/ 
rural sociology, economic geography, regional 
planning. Ministry of Urban and Regional Develop¬ 
ment should take up this matter with UGC. 

5.16 Centrallv sponsored scheme for developing 
planning capabilities as recommended by the Task 
Force on Housing and Urban Development should 
be chalked out in details and be implemented early 
to provide incentives to local bodies which may 
depute their own officers for training as also notify 
their requirement to the Ministry of Urban and 
Regional Development regarding the placement of 
Town planners. 

5.17 Institute of Town Planners should be asked 
to redesign its Associateship examination to up-date 
the curriculum and to make the programme more 
effective. It would help in augmentation of planning 
capabilities at different levels. 
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1 

The Planning Process 


The objectives of India’s planning and its social 
premises derive from ‘the Directive Principles of 
State Policy’ set forth in the Constitution. Among 
these ‘Directive principles’ are that : 

‘The State shall strive to promote the welfare of 
the people securing and protecting, as effectively as 
it may, a social order in which justice, social, econo¬ 
mic and political shall inform all the institutions of 
national life.’ 

Further that — 

‘The State shall, in particular, direct its policy 
towards securing — 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means of 
livelihood; 

fhl that the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community are 
so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; 

(c) that the operation of the economic system 
docs not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment.’ 

Against the background of these Directive 
Principles the functions assigned to the Planning 
Commission were to — 

T. make an assessment of the material, capital 
and human resources of the country including 
technical personnel and investigate the possi¬ 
bilities of augmenting such of these resources 
as are found to be deficient in relation to the 
nations requirements; 

2. formulate a Plan for the most effective and 
balanced utilisation of the country’s resources; 

3. On a determination of priorities, define the 
stages in which the Plan should he carried 


out and propose the allocation of resources 
for the due completion of each stage; 

4. indicate the factors which are tending to 
retard economic development and determine 
the conditions which in view of the current 
social and political situation should be esta¬ 
blished for the successful execution of the 
Plan; 

5. determine the nature of the machinery which 
will be necessary for securing the successful 
implementation of each stage of the Plan in 
all its aspects; 

6. appraise from time to time the progress 
achieved in the execution of each stage of 
the Plan and recommend the adjustments of 
policy and measures that such appraisal may 
show to be necessary; and 

7. make such interim or ancillary recommenda¬ 
tions as appear to it to be appropriate either 
for facilitating the discharge of the duties 
assigned to it; or on a consideration of the 
prevailing economic conditions, current 
policies, measures and development pro¬ 
grammes; or on an examination of such 
specific problems as may be referred to it for 
advice by Central or State Governments.’ 

In view of the federal structure of the country the 
state governments have a considerable stake both in 
planning and in implementation. The planning of 
agriculture, irrigation, power, industries and develop¬ 
ment of roads and road transport and minor ports 
falls within the scope of State plans. The Central 
Government is concerned with the planning of indus¬ 
tries, railways, national highways, major ports, 
shipping, civil aviation and communications as well 
as with overall fiscal and monetary policies and the 
principal financial institutions. 

Tn sectors in which it does not plan directly, the 
Central Government has still the responsibility of 
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incorporating the separate plans of States into national 
plans and therefore, of providing the premises and 
broad framework of policy for ihc plans of individual 
states. 

The national plan comprises, on the one hand, the 
plans of the Central and State Government and on 
the other, plans for private sector and more specially, 
for the corporate sector. The national plan evolves 
gradually in a series of stages. The first stage is the 
consideration of the general approacli to the formula¬ 
tion of Five Year plan. At this stage an attempt is 
made to suggest the directions in which, during the 
period of the plan, imbalances must be corrected or 
more intensive efforts ensured. Preliminary conclus¬ 
ions on these and related aspects are submitted by the 
Planning Commission to the Cabinet at the Centre 
and to the National Development Council 

The second stage consists in studies, not yet in 
too detail, which arc intended to lead to the consi¬ 
deration of what may be described as the draft of a 
Memorandum on the physical content of the Five 
Year Plan. The inter-relationships and the broader 
dimensions of the Plan are studied within the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. While these studies proceed the 
Planning Commission constitutes a series of working 
groups composed of its own specialists and those of 
the Ministries concerned at the Centre. The work¬ 
ing groups review the performance of the economy in 
their respective fields assess progress in achieving 
the policy objectives outlined in the current and the 
preceding plans and point out deficiencies which may 
have been observed. As the working groups at the 
Centre begin their works, State Governments are 
also advised to constitute similar working groups of 
their own and arrangements are made for the working 
groups at the Centre and in the States to be in infor¬ 
mal contact with one another. 

On the basis of preliminary studies undertaken by 
the various groups the planning commission gathers 
the main features of the Plan including the principal 
magnitudes into a Draft Memorandum. It is submit¬ 
ted to the Central Cabinet where it is discussed in 
detail, each Ministry being deeply concerned with the 
adequacy of proposals in its respective field and is 
then placed before the National Development Council 
under discussion. 

While the Draft Plan is under discussion through¬ 
out the country, the Planning Commission in asso¬ 
ciation with the Ministries at the centre holds dis¬ 
cussions regarding the plans of individual States. 
These involve a study of their financial projections, 
proposals for raising additional resources and their 


detailed plans of development in different sectors. 
After these deliberations the final report on the Five 
Year Plan is prepared which is submitted for appro¬ 
val of the Cabinet and the National Development 
Council. With the approval of the Council the report 
is published and presented to the Parliament usually 
by the Prime Minister. After discussions lasting for 
several days, each House of Parliament accords its 
general approval to the Plan and gives a call to the 
nation for its implementation and tor the achieve¬ 
ment of the objectives and targets embodied 
in it. 

Planning in India is essentially a multi-level plan¬ 
ning process. The crux of this process is that it 
incorporates the principle that proper decision making 
is possible at a particular level only if the strategy 
at each decision level is determined after a careful 
consideration of the potentials, needs and limitations 
of the next higher as well as next lower unit of the 
plan. In this sense, even though agriculture and 
allied activities, extension of economic infrastructure, 
provision of social services and development of village 
and small industries is the responsibility of the State, 
it may not rule out the possibility of this responsi¬ 
bility being borne at the district and regional levels, 
in fact, the concept of multi-level planning envisages 
that it is neither economical nor feasible to collect 
and analyse information relevant to all decisions 
involved in planning at the Central or State 
levels. ( 1 ) 

Slate Level 

At the State Levels almost parallel procedures 
are adopted in plan formulation, in all the States 
there are either State Planning Boards or State Plan¬ 
ning Commissions which have been constituted at the 
instance of the Central Planning Commission. An 
approach paper is prepared by the State Planning 
Commission which is circulated amongst various ex¬ 
perts and institutions concerned with planning and 
development of the State. Then there are panels of 
economists and working groups constituted almost 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Central Plan¬ 
ning Commission. Several States have establish^ 
their own planning machineries to look after tb~ 
technical and economic aspects of plan for¬ 
mulation. 

As indicated earlier the State Plans are formulated 
and finalised in consultation with the Central 
Planning Commission and the outlays arc also 
finalised for the entire plan and for each sector with 
the assistance of working groups at the level of 
Central Planning Commission. The final report is 
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then submitted to the State . legislatures lor then- 
general approval as is done at the central level. 

District Level 

District Planning is a kind of area based sub-State 
planning and arises from the need to supplement the 
national and State Planning with a more detailed 
examination of resources, problems and potentials of 
local areas (i.e. districts) so that investment pro¬ 
grammes more specifically tailored to the particular 
needs of each district could be evolved and supple¬ 
mented. In other words, disU'ict planning implies 
evolving a developmental scenario at the district level 
consistent with the specific needs of the people, the 
growth potential of the area and budgetary alloca¬ 
tions available. The concept of district planning 
adopted by the working group appointed by the 
Planning Commission is akin to the concept of integ¬ 
rated area planning. It assumes that the district 
is a sub-State unit of decision making within the 
system of multi-level planning. In contrast to the 
national and State plans the district plan would re¬ 
present a distinct multi-sectoral package of area 
specific investment proposals and institutional 
arrangements suited in the context. 

In the context of democratic decentralisation dis¬ 
trict planning has assumed a great significance and 
there is a thinking that district as a unit of planning 
and administration should be given constitutional 
recognition so that it is treated on the same footing 
in the Stale as the individual States are treated by 
the Centre in a federal system of government. 

There are different methodologies and models 
adopted by the different States for decentralised dis¬ 
trict planning. However, the common feature of 
these approaches is that, all the States which have 
initiated this process have disaggregated the total 
plan schemes into State sector and district sector 
schemes. The outlays for such schemes are consoli¬ 
dated into a divisible pool and it is allocated to 
different districts on the basis of a formula which 
aims at allocating more funds for relatively backward 
districts. On the basis of these allocations district 
p lann ing bodies are required to prepare their own 
five year and annual plans. This process is still in 
an infancy stage and various kinds of refinements 
are being thought of to- improve the quality and con¬ 
tent of district plans. The nature of planning 
machinery also differs from State to Slate. Gene¬ 
rally, there is a District Planning and Development 
Council in these States which does not involve the 
Panchayali Raj Institutions in the process of district 
planning. These bodies are of mixed character and 
they have official and non-official members but are 
largely dominated by officials. It is only Karnataka 


which has recently involved the Panchayali Raj 
Institutions and an effort has been made to constitute 
a district government in a true sense. 

Block Level 

in i':e Draft Plan 1978—83, Block level planning 
was conceived to complement rural development 
effort through fuller utilisation of local resources for 
full employment on the one hand and a quick atten¬ 
tion to the iocal problems on the other. In 
November 1977, the Planning Commission appointed 
a working group under the chairmanship of Prof. 
M. L. Dantwal-a to draw up guidelines for block level 
planning. Another Committee on Panchayati Raj 
institutions headed by Shri Ashok Mehta was 
appointed in December 1977. Both the Committees 
submitted their reports to the government around 
1978. in implementation, block level planning 
confining itself to IRD programme, tended to become 
an isolated exercise without developing adequate 
links' with higher levels of planning. Since district 
was later accepted as a unit of planning below State 
level and also because of several constraints to local 
level planning the block as a unit of planning could 
not emerge as a significant one. Nevertheless, block 
will have to be recognised as an important link in the 
context of planning for balanced development of a 
district. 

Fawn Level 

The first and Second Five Year Plans, by the 
large, were confined to Housing Schemes and rele¬ 
gated urban development to secondary position. It 
was during the Third Five Year Plan (1961—66) 
that the process of preparation of master pians for 
urban centres and regional plans for selected regions 
was started under a centrally sponsored scheme. 
However, in the State of Uttar Pradesh the Town 
and Country Planning Department was established 
in early fifties having advisory' functions in respect 
of designing and planning of schemes sponsored by 
government or local bodies. It had started the work 
of preparation of master plan for Kanpur and 
Lucknow. But during the Third Plan the work was 
taken up on a better scale and in a more comprehen¬ 
sive manner. 

As a matter of fact, the preparation of a master 
plan is the responsibility of the local body or of the 
authority concerned. These are prepared in pursu¬ 
ance of the respective acts which have been enforced 
by the States to regulate and control the development 
of towns and cities. However, all the master plans 
completed so far have- been prepared by the Town 
& Country Planning Department on behalf of the 
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Development Authorities and controlling Authorities 
concerned. 

ViUuge Level 

Although village is the basic spatial unit where 
most of the developmental activities converge, it has 


hardly secured any place in the planning process, 
i here is no programme which takes care of the physi¬ 
cal development of the village. They continue to 
grow in a haphazard manner and the basic facilities 
like paved lanes, proper drainage etc. are generally 
missing. 



2 

Integration of Economic & Spatial Planning—State of Art 


An appraisal of the planning process described in 
the preceding chapter would at once indicate that 
national planning has been dominated by sectoral 
approach and there has been hardly and thinking 
about its physical or spatial dimensions. In a country 
as big as diverse as India, national development 
should essentially take into account the spatial 
(regional) dimensions. This is also warranted by 
socio-political considerations. As a result of sectoral 
planning being practised so far there has been con¬ 
centration of economic activities as also the allied 
infrastructure at a few places. Consequently, a 
colonial type of economic development lias taken 
place within the nation itself leading to serious dis¬ 
parities in income and quality of life between various 
regions and urban and rural areas. The problem 
of regional imbalances and urban-rural disparities is 
detrimental to achieving the goal of social justice 
and ensuring political harmony so necessary for an 
integrated national development. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
in our developmental thinking there has been an 
overwhelming rural bias. Actually, our planning 
ideology has itself evolved out of our concern for 
rural development. Urban development has always 
been separate from rural development and urban- 
rural dichotomy has always been in the forefront. 
Thus, there has been very little by way of explicit 
urban policy at the national level. Which could have 
facilitated the linking of local level planning, physical 
in nature, to the national sectoral planning. 

National Level Policies 

Formulation of the Plan for urban development is 
done through the Working group on Housing and 
Urban Development in which the Urban Develop¬ 
ment Division of the Central Planning Commission 
and the Ministry of Urban Development arc involved. 
As very little resources tire earmarked for the sector 
there is nothing much that could be done by the 


Working Group. Not only the financial resources 
have been the constraint, the lack of awareness about 
the need and importance of urban development has 
also been a greater obstacle in getting its due. As 
such the First and Second Five Year Plans talked of 
housing and did not mention anything explicitly 
about urban development. Till then urban develop¬ 
ment was only a non-plan subject. The First Five 
Year Plan, therefore, emphasised the need to link up 
various solutions to the housing problem with sound 
town and country planning. The Second Five Year 
Plan mentioned that housing should be considered 
not merely as a problem by itself or as an attempt 
continually to catch up with the needs but as a part 
of the wider problem of planning of urban areas and 
of their economic and other relationship with the 
regions in which they arc situated. 

It was for the first time that the Third Five Year 
Plan provided specificially for the preparation of 
urban development plans for major cities in the 
country and regional development plans for rapidly 
developing resource regions. The programme formu¬ 
lated by the Central Government daring Third Plan 
envisaged a twofold approach. The first was to 
bring under proper direction all urban growth in the 
country both in the large cities as well as in small 
towns where growth was likely to take place in a 
substantial measure. Such direction was to include 
the establishment of alternative growth centres around 
big metropolitan cities and in resource regions where 
the rapidly increasing population could be housed 
and provided adequate employment. Further all 
urban growth was to be directed within the framework 
of regional development plans, priority being given 
to resource development regions wherein growth 
points referred to above could be suitably located 
and developed with an assured measure of success. 
The second was to provide adequate resources in 
terms of finance and personnel for promoting and 
directing planned urban and regional development. 
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Ill pursuance of the above policy directives, the 
work of preparation of master plans was taken up as 
also the preparation of regional plans. A regional 
plan for the south-east resource region was started at 
the central level by Town & Country Planning Orga¬ 
nisation. Similarly, Town and Country Planning 
Departments were established/strengthened and they 
also started preparation of regional plans for selected 
regions. However, the resources .for their implemen¬ 
tation were not forthcoming and also these plan 
could not be integrated with the State Plans. 

In the subsequent Five Year Plans also nothing 
substantial could be done and the approaches that 
have been followed can at best be described as piece¬ 
meal and desultry. Hven schemes which were called 
as integrated, c.g., integrated urban development 
programme (UJ DP) and integrated development of 
small and medium towns were focussed on towns of 
dtllerent sizes: cities over 3 lak'ns population in the 
case of IUDP and towns under 1 lakh population 
under 1DSMT. The selection of towns was then 
quite erratic and little attempt has beet: made at 
planning of urban development as u whole. Another 
major continuing scheme was the preparation of 
master plans for a large number of cities but these 
were largely iufructuous because of the lack of connec¬ 
tion in the preparation of these physical plans with 
investment planning at the city. State and national 
levels. They have essentially followed British Town 
Planning traditions as were applied to British New 
Towns. Also no institutional machinery was devised 
to link such plans with national and State plans, 'lhe 
other major interventions have been the metropolitan 
city and State capital projects and the various slum 
clearance and improvement schemes. In these cases 
investments were made in response to major service 
deiicits which could no longer be ignored or, in the 
case of the new Stale capitals, investments were made 
relatively lavishly in the provision of a very high level 
of infrastructure. Other lavish investments have been 
made in the establishment of new townships for large 
public sector enterprises such as steel plants and heavy 
electrical plants. 

National economic policies have their own spatial 
effects which should be visualised in advance. The 
Task Force on Housing and Urban Development has 
very clearly brought out this aspect in its report on 
Planning for Urban Development. According to the 
Task Force, the spatial policies in India, such as res¬ 
trictions on industrial location, incentives for industry 
to locate in backward areas, infrastructure investment 
in particular types of towns and cities etc. have sel¬ 
dom been strong enough to alter existing spatial and 
hierarchical patterns. 


National Economic Policies 

Policy and programme interventions have been 
halt-hearted, loosely co-ordinated, to say the least, 
and even counter-productive. Spatial considerations 
have never received the attention they deserve. 
Policy has been half-hearted in as much as few of 
the points at which governments might intervene to 
manage urbanisation and affect its course and direc¬ 
tion have been properly tackled. It is uneo-ordinated 
in as much as national planning tends to be in terms 
of sectoral outlays while urban planning has been 
mainly linked with physical layouts, it is counter¬ 
productive in as much as the effort has been to divert, 
retard or stop urban growth, and in particular to 
inhibit the expansion of metropolitan cities. 

The Task Force has illustrated some of the un¬ 
intended spatial effects of national economic policies. 
Ji adds that industrial policy, for example, has had 
many unintended effects. One key element of the 
country’s industrial policy has been its textile policy. 
A combination of licensing control, excise duty policy 
and trade policy, favouring handlooms over power- 
looms, over mills bad led to a restriction of the mill 
sector expansion in textile production, file main 
objective of this policy has been to protect the em¬ 
ployment potential of decentralised handloom indus¬ 
try. The effect has been to keep a large number of 
cities relatively stagnant in their spatial and technolo¬ 
gical industrial structure. As a result, some of the 
mill based cities have grown slower than they other¬ 
wise would have if production of mill cloth had been 
encouraged. Simultaneously, some new centres with 
concentration of powerlooms have sprung up. Some 
of these effects may be regarded as beneficial spatial 
effects of industrial and employment policy but were 
hardly foreseen. 

Similarly, trade Policy has also had many un¬ 
intended effects some of which have been beneficial. 
To the extent that some industries are more protected 
than others, the former tend to concentrate in a few 
locations. On the one band an export oriented 
growth strategy promotes the location of industry 
(and hence population) in port cities like Bombay 
or those well-connected by transport to those port 
cities. On the other hand, strong import substitution 
policies have favoured industrial growth since the 
mid-fifties iri inland cities such as Bangalore, 
Hyderabad. Delhi. Bhopal, Ludhiana and Jullundhur. 
Again trade protectionist policies have contributed to 
the languishing of the port cities of Calcutta and 
Madras. At the same time an industrial licensing 
system have favoured the proximity of industry, for 
at least of large corps of liaison personnel, to 
administrative centres of political and financial power 
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where the licensing permits, etc. have to be obtained. 
This had led to somewhat faster growth of these 
governmental centres. Many of the State capitals 
have grown significantly faster in population than 
other cities. Particularly rapid has been the growth 
of Delhi, the national capital not all of it originally 
intended. Protection of industry involves an implicit 
subsidy: it brings about an effective transfer of re¬ 
sources into industry from other sectors which in 
turn results in a bias towards spatial concentration 
even of basic social services such as education, health 
and medical services. Under-investment in these 
services in dispersed areas increases to some extent 
the attraction of those areas where these services are 
concentrated. 

Transport policies have had very strong spatial 
effects. Since the existing railway network has been 
altered little since independence it continues to reflect 
the colonial priorities of efficient transportation to the 
port cities. Industrial dispersal policies can only 
meet with limited success if transportatioil systems are 
lacking in the areas which are designed as recipients 
of the dispersed industries. A major effort, for 
example, has been made to develop the twin city of 
New Bombay on tire mainland adjacent to Bombay 
island. But development has been slow in the 
absence of a rail link either to the new city and bet¬ 
ween it and its hinterland. 

An example of explicit spatial policy is the decen¬ 
tralisation of industry which has been a declared aim 
of the government for a long time. Entrepreneurs 
are given attractive incentives to locate in backward 
areas. These incentives include low interest rates on 
loan from term lending institutions, priority in the 
granting of loans, income tax concessions, capital 
investment subsidies and transport subsidies. In 
addition, different State Governments offer additional 
incentives to firms to encourage location in the back¬ 
ward areas of their States. Another measure for the 
decentralisation of industry has been the provision of 
industrial estates in outlying areas. The issue is more 
complex than is generally supposed. It can be asserted 
with some confidence now that considerable dispersal 
of industry has taken place in the last fifteen to 
twenty years, which has at least partly been a direct 
result of these policy measures. But the pattern of 
dispersal may not have been as planned or up to 
expectations. (-) 

It is, therefore, obvious that in the name of tackling 
the physical problems of urbanisation the government 
action has been in the shape of separate programmes 
of public housing, slum clearance and urban renewal 
and rural reconstruction. But such programmes have 


not been conceived in a coordinated manner and in a 
proper perspective. They have, therefore, helped 
little to solve the problems of urbanisation and are 
often found to be wasteful. What Mrs. Catherine 
Bauer (Economic Development and Urban Living 
Conditions) pointed out in early Sixties still holds 
good that ‘A scattering of expensive housing projects, 
a tew blocks of slum clearance some additional miles 
of pipe or pavement, even a careful city wide plan 
or a successful new town built from scratch count for 
very little when viewed against the swelling tide of 
urban migration. If there is any solution, it will 
require much broader policies based on a more funda¬ 
mental understanding of the whole process of econo¬ 
mic development, cultural adjustment and urbanisa¬ 
tion.' 

It cannot be overemphasized that unless further 
urbanisation is guided by broad policies for a con¬ 
certed attack on the closely related problems of popu¬ 
lation growth, urbanisation, industrial development 
and development of rural areas, the present conditions 
of overcrowding discomfort, maladjustment, growing 
disparities and differentials in quality of life will be 
perpetuated on a higher scale. 

Another problem with regard to building up the 
concept of spatial equilibrium into our development 
plans is that at the national and State levels, functions 
that have a direct bearing on urban and regional 
development, such as town and regional planning, 
nousing, water supply and sanitary engineering arc 
often dealt with by different ministries or government 
agencies. This makes it difficult to ensure the neces¬ 
sary coordination of programmes in those fields, 
particularly with respect to their adequacy and timing. 

1 hus, new urban areas have been developed without 
a coordinated plan for supply of the necessary drink¬ 
ing water, sewerage, provision of health and educa¬ 
tional facilities. This is also true of big industrial pro¬ 
jects. 

Also, there is lack of coordination at the regional 
level in the implementation of regional plans. The 
general practice is to leave the implementation of the 
projects to individual local authorities while many of 
the public works are carried out by the central or State 
Governments. Consequently, there are many gaps 
and inconsistencies in the programme at the point of 
impact in the region or the local community as well 
as serious time discrepancies. There are some times 
direct conflicts between the overall plan and the indi¬ 
vidual programmes which defeat the result intended. 

It is well known that the overhead capital tor 
infrastructural facilities like power, roads, railways, 
ports, canals, factories, schnol, housing water supply 
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sewerage drainage etc. almost account for around 70 
per cent of the total capital outlay in the national 
development plans. There is the vital question to be 
resolved is that how best these investible resources 
could be steered in space and time and selected 
growth points to obtain a desired pattern and form of 
cities and regions and a planned environment. Lack 
of visualisation of the possible change in the quality of 
physical and social environment has resulted in 
uneconomic utilisation of capital resources, distorted 
settlement pattern and unhealthy environment. 

It may also be mentioned here that the above 
maladies have occurred because there has been 
hardly any appreciation of the fact that all economic 
activities in combination produce a unified system of 
spatial economy, land use structure and circulation 
pattern. Consequently, the national development plans 
have tended to overlook some of the most critical 
issues such as identifying growth poles, distribution 
of economic activities and employment in a balanced 
manner among metropolitan cities, medium sized 
towns and small urban places, builidir.g new towns 
versus expanding cities and so forth. The neglect of 
urban development and not paying due attention to 
the pattern of urbanisation taking place has again 
resulted in sufferings to rural areas. What happens 
in this process that small towns emerge as nodal 
points and economic activities start coming to such 
towns which have a population of around 10,000 in 
the beginning. No attention is paid to controlling and 
directing the growth of such towns let alone allocation 
of resources in the initial stage. We are awakened 
when the problems of unplanned development become 
insurmountable, Again a process of an unbalanced 
regional development starts taking place. 

Existing Arrangements for Spatial Planning at the 

National Level 

There is no organisation at the National level which 
specifically looks after the spatial aspects of national 
development planning in a comprehensive terms. 
However, the organisations concerned with urban 
planning in some form are the Central Planning Com¬ 
mission, the Ministry of Urban Development and the 
Town and Country Planning Organisation. In the 
Central Planning Commission, the Housing & Urban 
Development Division is responsible for policy for¬ 
mulation and coordination. There arc other ministries 
and organisations of the government of India which 
have an important role to play in the matter of urban 
planning and development. Major investment decis¬ 
ions are taken by national level organisations which 
have various spatial implications. Each of these 
organisations have their own systems and methods 
of appraising projects and their own critciia for taking 


investment decisions. Furthermore, they themselves 
take action resulting from their own decisions and 
often have their own machinery for dealing with 
physical and infrastrutural aspects of their major 
projects and programmes which preclude consulta¬ 
tion with appropriate bodies. 

The Planning Commission, as in other sectors, 
decides on the total quantum of resources that arc to 
be devoted to urban development for the country as a 
whole. It further allocates these resources between 
States and between schemes both for Central Sector 
and Slate Sector activities. Urban development in¬ 
vestments are mainly in the State Sector except for 
some specific Central Sector Schemes, ft is not, how¬ 
ever, clear on what basis the allocation of resources to 
urban development is done. On existing schemes, the 
allocation is largely based on previous allocations. On 
World Dank assisted metropolitan and other projects, 
the allocations get determined by the size of the nego¬ 
tiated projects. New schemes, e.g. the IDSMT, which 
appear in a Five Year Plan, are allocated some ‘ad 
hoc amount'. In addition to the expenditures includ¬ 
ed in the head ‘Urban development' as mentioned ear¬ 
lier, many more expenditures under other heads arc 
made in industrial townships, by the railways and 
other organisation which go towards augmenting the 
total volume of urban infrastructure. At present, 
there is little co-ordination of these allocations within 
the Commission. 

The existing 'Housing and Urban Development Divi¬ 
sion' is one of the smallest in Lhe Commission con¬ 
sisting of just 3 officers : one Deputy Adviser, one 
Senior Research Officer and one Research Officer. As 
such, little technical work and forward planning gets 
accomplished, the pressure of routine work being 
what it is. There is little capacity for ongoing analy¬ 
sis of urbanisation patterns, settlement patterns, 
evaluation of existing projects, etc. 

The Perspective Planning Division (PPD) is respon¬ 
sible for intersectoral consistency and coordination as 
well as for long term projections for the country as a 
whole, disaggregated sectorally. As yet there is no 
urban/rural dichotomy built into the perspective plan¬ 
ning model though more consideration is now being 
given to regional disaggregation. The other division 
that has considerable responsibility for urban related 
issues is the Transport Division which is responsible 
for urban transport policy as well. There is yet an¬ 
other division that should have been involved in 
spatial planning for urban development is the Multi- 
Level Planning Division. But there is no coordina¬ 
tion between these divisions which arc directly or 
indirectly concerned with urban development. 
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The Ministry of Works and Housing has one Divi¬ 
sion concerned with housing and urban development 
headed by a Joint Secretary and it performs essentialy 
secretariat functions. As it currently stands it has 
little technical capacity and is mainly administrative 
and policy making in nature. In terms of planning 
the Ministry is responsible for coordinating the propo¬ 
sals and schemes for urban development for considera¬ 
tion of the Planning Commission. Further, it is res¬ 
ponsible for monitoring of the plan schentes once they 
arc approved. It is not technically well-equipped to 
do so currently. 

The Town and Country Planning Organisation is 
tiie technical wing of the Ministry but curren'ly plays 
a very limited role in influencing urban planning and 
development in the country as a whole. It was found¬ 
ed originally for the formulation of Delhi’s Master 
Plan. After the formation of the DDA. U was 
transformed into a national organisation. In the 
sixties it was quite active in the promotion of State 
level town planning organisations as well as in the 
formulation of the master plans. Its decline in activity 
and importance has partly been a result of its success 
in forming its State level organisations and the TCPO, 
it would appear, has not been successful in adopting 
to its changed circumstances. Now it has direct 
responsibility only in respect of certain programmes 
financed by the Ministry. It also offers services to 
various public sector undertakings and oilier Govern¬ 
ment Departments on a consultancy basis. The Minis¬ 
try also places some monitoring responsibilities with 
the TCPO for specific plan schemes. The scrutiny 
of projects under the IDSMT, for example, is done by 
the TCPO, as well as monitoring of progress of slum 
improvement schemes. Although, the organisation 
lias a multi-disciplinary staff its orientation has 
largely been that of physical planning. If the Ministry 
of Works and Housing has to plan a greater role in 
urban planning and development at the national level, 
the TCPO could be developed as a strong technical 
arm of the Ministry for the appraisal of major pro¬ 
jects and advice on measures to be taken to deal with 
the consequences of major Central Government 
investments in the country. 

It would be obvious from the above analysis that 
there is no proper coordination between Ministries/ 
Departments/Organisations at the national level in 
the matter of major investment decision and location 
of projects. Even looking at the most obvious impli¬ 
cations, each project has to consider impact on em¬ 
ployment (direct and indirect), basic services for 
large number of workers and non-workers, social 
amenities for the new settlements which are likely to 
come up, communication network and housing 


Impact on existing settlements, both urban and rural 
and the relationship between the new settlements and 
the existing ones would have to be considered also.( 3 ) 

State Level Planning with Special reference to Uttar 

Pradesh 

It needs no elaboration that the State Governments 
prepare their plans within the broad policy frame¬ 
work given by the Central Planning Commission. The 
planning procedure followed at the State levels are 
almost the same. In Uttar Pradesh a State P lanning 
Board was constituted in 1950 to provide an adequate 
planning machinery at the State level. It was expected 
to function as a chief consultative body for advising 
government on broader questions of policy. It was 
to indicate the content, the form, the phasing and 
the long-term objectives of State plans. This body 
could not make any significant contribution perhaps 
ilue to its structural weaknesses. In 1962, at the 
instance of the Central Planning Commission, the 
Slate Planning Board was reconstituted but subse¬ 
quently it was abolished in 1965. Again on the 
recommendations of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission, State Planning Commission was con¬ 
stituted in 1972 with Chief Minister as its Chairman 
and Planning Minister, Ministers for Irrigation, Agri¬ 
culture and Hill Development are also its members 
with Planning Secretary as its Secretary. Besides the 
secretaries of important departments of State Govern¬ 
ment it also has non-official members and some ex¬ 
perts in different disciplines of planning. 

The State Plan is prepared by constituting different 
working groups. There is a working group on Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development whose chairman is the 
Secretary, Urban Development and the Chief Town 
and Country Planner is its Secretary. The Working 
Group gives its recommendations to the State Planning 
Commission through the Planning Department on the 
basis of which the sectoral plan is prepared for urban 
development which forms a part of the State Plan. 

It may be mentioned that although elaborate 
arrangements have been made for preparation of 
sectoral plans but the objective of inter-sectoral 
integration is hardly achieved. There are several 
reasons for this. Firstly, the interaction at the level 
of State Planning Commission is not organised regu¬ 
larly. Secondly, the exercise of intersectoral integra¬ 
tion is not done seriously with the result that the 
impact of proposed programmes in one sector on the 
others is not visualised properly. Lastly, it has been 
observed in practice that the State departments are 
guided more by their counterparts at the Centre and 
they do not make serious attempt lo deliberate wish 
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other allied sectors. Thus, there may be sort of 
vertical integration but the horizontal integration at 
the State level is hardly achieved. 

As a matter of fact, this points out to a deeper 
malady. The tendency of the State departments to 
attach more significance to their counterparts at the 
Centre is due to the fact that the Central Ministries or 
Working Groups weild more influence in allocating 
outlays for a particular sector rather than the State 
Planning Department. Therefore, the so-called auto¬ 
nomy given to the States in preparation of an integra¬ 
ted State Plan becomes rather meaningless since the 
Centre has reserved a large part of outlay in the name 
of centrally sponsored schemes. 

So far as spatial planning in comprehensive sense 
is concerned there is again no organisation at the State 
level which thinks in these terms. In ihe State of 
Uttar Pradesh, there is a State Planning Institute which 
has an Area Planning Division (alongwith Perspec¬ 
tive Planning Project Formulation & Appraisal, Moni¬ 
toring, Manpower Planning, Evaluation, Training, 
Economic & Statistics, Planning Research & Action 
and Hill Divisions). The Area Planning Division is 
engaged in taking up studies to suggest policies to 
reduce inter-regional disparities within the State and 
also prepares some programmes for broad economic 
regions in which it has been divided. But there is no 
co-ordination, whatsoever, between the Town and 
Country Planning Department and the Area Planning 
Division of the State Planning Institute. 

Regional Levels' in Uttar Pradesh 

In the beginning of the Third Five Year Plan, 
under a centrally sponsored scheme called ‘Regional 
Planning Scheme’ the Town and Country Planning 
Department started working on the formulation of 
regional plans for four regions, i.c., (i) Rehand 
Region, (ii) Gorakhpur-Deoria Region (iii) Hardwar- 
Rishikcsh-Dehra Dun Region (iv) Meerut-Bulandsbah 
Region. Amongst these the first was a resource 
region, the second was a backward region, the third 
was a rapidly, growing urban region and the fourth 
was a part of the National Capital Region. 

How and why these regions were selected for 
regional planning is a moot question. It is but sure 
that the Planning Department was not consulted be¬ 
fore initiating such an action. It is obvious from the 
fact that the State Government, faced with the pro¬ 
blem of mounting inter-regional disparities divided 
the State into five economic regions towards the end 
of Third Five Year Plan. These are Western, Central, 
Eastern, Bundelkhand, hill regions. Of these the last 
three have been recognised as relatively backward 
regions. Thus, the two departments have been work¬ 
ing in isolation. 


Before embarking upon the work of either identifi¬ 
cation of planning regions within the State or taking 
up the preparation of regional plans, it was logical as 
also warranted by the considerations of ‘he larger 
interests of the State that the Department of Local 
Self-Government which had the administrative control 
of the Town and Country Planning Department 
should have consulted the Planning Department which 
is responsible for formulation of the State Plan and 
allocation of outlays to various departments. The 
work of preparation of regional plans started during 
the Third Plan was continued during the Fourth and 
Five Year Plans as well, in spite of the fact that these 
plans were neither implementable nor were pressed 
for approval of the Planning Department. Even the 
regions identified by the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Department did not coincide with the economic 
regions, demarcated by the Planning Department or 
the administrative divisions. Furthermore, the com¬ 
pletion of the exercise of preparation of regional plans 
took around six years and what finally came in the 
shape of regional plan was collection of statistics, pre¬ 
sent and future land use and of course the proposed 
settlement pattern but not the concrete programmes 
which could have been devofailed with the State Plan 
and could have helped the State Government in deve¬ 
loping methodologies for accelerated development of 
backward regions in the State. 

This shows how different departments are working 
in water-tight compartments and there is no mecha¬ 
nism for coordination between the different depart¬ 
ments let alone the sectoral integration. Tt also shows 
the lack of awareness about regional planning or for 
that matter, the need for integration of economic and 
spatial factors in the planning process which is the 
dire need of the State. 

There has been a little change In the scenario 
even after two more plan periods have elapsed. The 
Planning Department has been responsible for decen¬ 
tralised planning and from the year 1982-83 a scheme 
of decentralised district planning has been initiated. 
This district plan, of necessity, has to be spatiaHv 
integrated plan. 'Dtere is the problem of expertise as 
there is no functionary at the district level who can 
prepare an integrated area plan. Tt is needless to men¬ 
tion here that a regional planner/geographer has 
essentially to be a member of the district planning 
team as recommended by the Planning Commission 
which is ready to provide central assistance also under 
the scheme of strengthening the district planning 
machinery. The State Government has not been able 
to avail of this offer due to constraint of resources 
because it will have to bear the entire butden after 
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ceutial assistance ceases to How. Therefore, an appro¬ 
priate person trained in the techniques of regional 
planning could not he appointed so far. 

On the other hand, the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Department has established its offices in every 
division. These divisional units are engaged in pre¬ 
paration of plans for the towns selected under the 
1DSMT scheme. The assistance of these units could 
have very well been taken for preparation of inte¬ 
grated area development plans at least in some dis¬ 
tricts to begin'with and there could have been an 
experiment in the integration of economic and spatial 
factors tit the district level. But the initiative lias yet 
to come from either side. These are examples of utter 
lack of awareness of the need and importance of 
spatial planning as well as its integration with secto¬ 
ral (economic') planning. 

It is no gainsaying that the adoption and sustenance 
of any developmental scheme depends on the poli¬ 
tical and administrative will. If a scheme, howsoever, 
important it may be, does not have that kind of sup¬ 
port, cannot be implemented or cannot receive due 
priority or importance. It is exactly what has hap¬ 
pened in this case. The scheme of regional planning 
although conceptually sound, has received scanty 
support from the State planning authorities. 

The Town & Country Department, at least in Uttar 
Pradesh has been labelled as a department responsible 
for and capable merely of handling urban problems 
or having expertise in the field of urban planning. The 
better side of the picture has been lost sight of and 
the regional planning aspect has been neglected. The 
government departments rarely think in- terms of re¬ 
gional implications for regional dimensions of the eco¬ 
nomic development incorporated in sectoral pro¬ 
grammes. 

As already mentioned whatever coordination or 
plan formulation activity takes’ place is in the shape 
of the working group on housing and urban develop¬ 
ment; Although representative of Planning Depart¬ 
ment is included, in the group but there is no visible 
impact of the groups recommendations on the Plan or 
vice-versa. These are probably not looked into at any 
stage either af the Central level or at the State level. 
As a matter of fact the exercise of constituting the 
working groups at the 'time of formulation of the 
Five Year Plans has taken the shape of a ritual. 
Exactly as some rituals are performed the working 
groups meet rather in a routine manner. The Working 
Group on Housing and Urban Development is no 
exception to it. It is almost an internal matter of the 
Department of Urban Development as the Chief Town 


and pjunliy Planner is its convener while the secie- 
tarv to Government in the Urban Development 
Department is its chairman. Year after year the same 
recommendations are made which tend to lose their 
meaning repeating the same rhetoric lime and again. 
An interesting example of this is the particular recom¬ 
mendation to prepare a State Physical Plan at the 
State level and the requisite mechanism to prepare it. 
It was also suggested that there should be active co¬ 
ordination between Planning and Town & Country 
Planning Departments. Despite the fact that it was a 
very crucial recommendation which could have gone 
a long way in restructuring -the entire planning pro¬ 
cess in the State to make it more effective, but proba¬ 
bly. it went unnoticed altogether. Interestingly, the 
same very recommendation is contained in the reports, 
of .t]ie Working Groups appointed by the State Gov¬ 
ernment for the Sixth and Seventh Five Year Plans 
and jt goes still unnoticed. 

Tn this context, sometimes some may feel that had 
the Town & Country Planning Department been under 
the administrative control of Planning Department 
perhaps the things would have been better. Even if 
this proposal may appear to be far fetched, the need 
for an active coordination, collaboration and coope¬ 
ration between the two departments can be hardly 
overemphasised. 

The Task Force on Planning for Urban Develop¬ 
ment has surveyed the State level organisations all 
over the country dealing with urban development and 
planning. There is no uniform pattern of the respon¬ 
sibilities of the . Secretariat Departments. Tn West 
Bengal., for example, there is a Department of Metro¬ 
politan , Development in. addition to the Departments 
of Urban Development. Other States often have 
Departments of local self Goverment which are 
exclusively concerned with the administration and 
control of local bodies. In some states there is one 
Department, of Housing and urban Development 
while in other, these responsibilities are aplit into two 
departments. Tn addition, core infrastructure services 
like water supply are often the responsibility, of yet 
another Department or organisation making coordina¬ 
tion difficult. In the. same context, the Task Force on 
Urban Development has rightly pointed out that most 
of the Town Planning Departments are still engaged 
in conventional physical land use planning, though no 
doubt there are some exceptions to this general ob¬ 
servation. As, mentioned earlier Town Planning 
Departments have, formulated Master Plans for a 
large number of towns under an earlier Plan Scheme. 
But all the shortcomings and impediments that attack 



at the national level appear in accentuated form at 
most state levels. There is not firm tie-up between the 
ilnns of the Town Planning Departments and State 
funding of programmes. While preparing these 'Plans' 
the Town Planning Departments rarely consider the 
problem of resources. This is not necessarily the fault 
of these departments since they were set up as pri¬ 
marily physical planning agencies and staffed mainly 
with physical town planners. 

The State Secretariate Departments concerned with 
Urban Development (as with other secretariat depart¬ 
ments) have little planning capability. By and 
large, they merely do some expenditure allocation of 
the few plan schemes in this’ field. (IUDP, IDSMT, 
slum improvement) to the various agencies (Local 
and State level) who implement them. In State with 
metropolitan cities, the importance of the depart¬ 
ments is somewhat greater and so is the power of the 
Metropolitan Development Authorities where the 
detailed planning work concerning the metropolitan 
areas is done. 

The State Planning Bodies have also yet to focus 
on urban development planning and their current 
activities mainly consist of expenditure allocation 
accounting and coordination. Even the States which 
have better planning bodies have little technical 
planning capabilities in urban development at the 
State level. 

The picture at the local level is somewhat mixed. 
To begin with the largest cities : Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi, and Bombay all have metropolitan develop¬ 
ment authorities now (CMDA, MMDA, DDA and 
BMRDA). The responsibility for planning for the 
metropolitan area rests with them. In the case of 
CMDA and DDA they carry out the bulk of execu¬ 
tion of capital works as well. MMDA and BMRDA, 
though quite different in their functions, are similar in 
that they are not executing agencies but do mainly 


planning and co-ordination. MMDA has been mote 
effective (and older) while BMRDA is vet to estab¬ 
lish its authority effectively because of the present of 
she well functioning and powerful Bombay Municipal 
Corporation which, moreover, unlike other city cor¬ 
porations, has jurisdiction over all of Greater Bom¬ 
bay. Of the other 8 existing metropolitan areas, deve¬ 
lopment authorities have been appointed in all except 
Nagpur and Poona. One of the key problems in the 
planning of metropolitan areas is the multiplicity of 
jurisdictions. Characteristically, the jurisdiction of the 
existing city corporations has not expanded with the 
growing city with the result that the metropolitan 
areas is composed of a number of local bodies rang¬ 
ing from city corporations to municipalities to noti¬ 
fied area authorities. 

Even below the metropolitan level there are about 
50 uitti&l development authorities who have been 
designated as the relevant planning authorities for 
those cities. Their level of activity and quality of ex¬ 
pertise is quite varied. The reason for their appoint¬ 
ment is usually two old. One is that they become 
necessary when an urban area expands to cover more 
than one local body. The second is that State Govern¬ 
ments prefer to channel funds for infrastructure 
investment through a State Government Agency like 
an urban development authority rather than through 
the existing local bodies which are often seen as too 
corrupt and inefficient. 

In the rest of the towns and cities there is precious 
tic planning except for the Master Plans prepared 
the Town Planning Department, on behalf of the 
local bodies. The lack of capital funds renders plan¬ 
ning for infrastructure investments infructuous any¬ 
way. What then remains is the enunciation of plan¬ 
ning and development controls to be implemented by 
the local body, which do not amount to much beyond 
words and exhortations (‘). 
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3 

Significance of Spatial Planning 


Genei ally speaking, there has been no serious 
attempt to bring spatial planning into the main-stream 
of national development planning. Presently, there is 
no mechanism in the planning process to work out the 
spatial (regional as well as urban/rural) implications 
of the sectoral pattern of investment that is envisaged 
in each Five Year Plan. It may be mentioned that 
before industrialisation the interlinkages between dif¬ 
ferent parts of the economy were weak enough to be 
ignored in formal economic modelling. But as the 
economy develops denser inter-sectoral as well as 
spatial linkages, it will be necessary rather indispen¬ 
sable to do it more systematically. 

Fortunately, the realisation of the above problems 
and cagemess/willingness of the government to tackle 
above problems can now be seen in the constitution 
of the National Commission on Urbanisation with the 
objective of suggesting how a national programme 
could be evolved, on the one hand, to create a climate 
in which there should be a healthy growth of urban 
settlements performing vital functions including pro¬ 
vision of gainful employment and, on the other, to 
develop an action programme which could deal with 
the problems cities generate. 

Tn its interim report the commission has pinpointed 
that urbanisation has a positive role to play in restruc¬ 
turing the Indian economy over the next few decades. 
Further, the Commission has come to the conclusion 
that rural prosparity generates as much migration to 
urban areas as the rural poverty. The commission 
has also noted that rural stagnation leads to fast 
growth of small towns which because of proximity to 
the villages from which migration occurs attract rural 
migrants. The Commission is of the view that pro¬ 
grammes for rural development which enhance rural 
prosperity must inevitably lead to even greater urbani¬ 
sation as the demand for services and access to social 
infrastructure grows. The unit at which quality edu¬ 
cation and medical facilities, for example, can be 
made available would have to be larger than that a 


small rural settlement can provide. Similarly, the 
trading and manufacturing activity which are either 
agriculture based or which serve the rural community 
in terms of capital consumer goods can also operate 
only at a scale large than a small village. Not only is 
prosperity actually leading to the growth of urban cen 
tres but in fact there should be even faster growth 
the full benefits of economic development are to b 
reaped by the agriculturists. 

The rate erf growth of rural population has been 
during 1971—81 around 19 per cent. The National 
average is approximately 24 per cent which means 
that it would be safe to assume a future shift through 
migration. Even at the relatively slower growth rat 
of population rural India has an accretion of over 9 
million people per annum. Over a 20 years time 
span even if only a third of this additionality come in¬ 
to the labour market 16 million more jobs woulo 
have to be found for these people. A.t the rate at 
which the rural economy is growing there is no possi¬ 
bility of this many additional jobs in the rural settle¬ 
ments only. Potentially, these arc the migrants to 
urban settlements where non-agricultural occupations 
may be available. In fact, viewed from the urban 
angle at the present rate of growth the urban popula¬ 
tion would be 340 million, i.e., an addition of 180 
million people in 20 years. If half of this represents 
rural-urban migration, then it is 90 million potential 
rural migrants who will have to be accommodated in 
urban settlements. The inevitability of further urbani¬ 
sation, therefore, is evident. 

Tt would therefore, be obvious that we should think 
of a judicious deployment of investment in jobs and 
infrastructure in smaller growth centres thus effectively 
curbing the migration pattern for a balanced urbanisa¬ 
tion. 

We must therefore, comprehend the positive aspects 
of cities and the opportunities, they present since 
urbanisation is a necessary con-commitant of the 
development path, we have chosen, 
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While the pace of urbanisation will increase and 
must be encouraged the Government of India and the 
State Government have an unique opportunity for 
guiding the present urban pattern towards a system in 
which our towns and cities continue to maintain strong 
hierarchical polycentric linkages with defined hinter¬ 
lands and micro regions. The present Pattern shows 
;hat the areas where agricultural activity predominates 
tend to have a large no. of small sized settlements well 
distributed geographically. Areas whether there is con¬ 
centrated industrial activity tend to have a few large 
sized settlements. Within those regions where industry 
is location and resource specific, the settlements tend to 
be isolated in the midst of a relatively undevclped hin¬ 
terland. Herein lies the seed of a future development 
strategy which would permit growth in equilibrium all 
over the country. In this context the National Com¬ 
mission on urbanisation, has suggested that there is no 
particular compulsion in India to concentrate urban 
activity only in a few large centres such as Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, 
Xanpur or Bangalore. The logic for harnessing the 
potential of all or some of the 555 fast growing towns 
is self evident and any affort in this behalf should reap 
hi gh dividends. We should therefore, think in terms 
of a rational policy of urbanisation which would take 
into consideration the development of not only these 
future growing towns but also those settlements which 
in a long-term perspective would become small towns 
and serve the population of its hinterland in terms of 
provision of infrastructural facilities and community 
services. It must be mentioned here that, similarly as 
urbanisation is concomitant of development, urban 
levelopment should be seen not as an independent 
programme by itself but as the cumulative effect of 
several programmes of economic development which 
have an impact on urban areas and which cause 
growth and changes in urban structures. The task 
of organising and directing this urban growth and its 
metemorphosis to achieve maximum benefits from 
inter-sectoral coordination is necessary and most im¬ 
portant. 

It is also a fact that urban development conceived 
in a narrow sense of physical planning dealing 
mainly with internal arrangement of an urban area 
cannot deal effectively with many of the problems of 
urbanisation which are, more often than not, genera¬ 
ted outside the city limits. Thus, it must be conceded 
that planning for even a single city has to be done 
in a larger spatial framework. 

Since the towns and cities perform important eco¬ 
nomic functions, planning of urban development 
should essentially be supportive of the economic 
development in the country, state or sub-region, be 
25—5G7NCU/S8 


it in agriculture, extractive industry, manufacturing 
industry or in the tertiary sector. The provision of 
urban services such as transport, communication, 
water sanitation and shelter alone is usually unlikely 
to stimulate large-scale urban development. It is 
important to time investments in urban services and 
shelter to coincide with investments in agriculture 
and industry, mining and commerce which provide 
sources of permanent employment. Therefore, a 
proper urban development approach must consist of 
two constituents. The first is the interaction between 
physical and investment planning and the second is 
the preparation of regional and sub-regional urban 
development plans to make the first possible. Indus¬ 
trial location policy must be made to sub-serve 
regional and urban planning. It has, therefore, been 
envisaged that during the Seventh Plan a concerted 
effort should bo made to channelise private industrial 
investment in the viciuity of small and medium towns 
so that migration of population is diverted to these 
from going to the metropolises. The same principle 
should be applied to public sector investment. 

Regional urban systems can be identified according 
to their economic, climatic, geographical and transpor¬ 
tation characteristics, planning, for urban development 
can be done on the basis of such regions and according 
to the relative need and function of each towns in 
its regional context. Thus, within each planning 
zone allocation to towns should be made more on the 
basis of their functions with particular emphasis on 
their respective industrial employment potential than 
on their sizes. 

It is, therefore, obvious the urban development 
should be conceived in a broader regional or spatial 
framework. In other words, for effective planning 
for urban development the system should be built 
right from below to the top. Similarly, there would 
be policies and resources that would percolate from 
the national, State or regional levels to the cities or 
towns for which development plans are being pre¬ 
pared. Thus the planning for urban development is 
combination of ‘top-down’ and ‘bottom up’ planning. 

The above process achieves the integration of 
physical (spatial) factors with the economic and 
social factors of development and it has to be, of 
necessity, pursued at all levels of planning, i.e., 
national, State Region, District and local levels to 
ensure coordination of plans and actions. Thus, 
spatial planning pot only forms a link between local 
plan and the national plan, but it also meets the 
requirements of intermediate areas which may other¬ 
wise be neglected. It can check the powerful trend 
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towards overgrown and overcrowed towns and pro¬ 
vide for a more balanced economic and social life 
within the region and country as a whole. 

it should, therefore, be evident that physical, 
(spatial) planning is a necessary pre-condition for 
optimum utilisation of resources and deriving maxi¬ 
mum benefits from economic planning. Physical 
planning is primarily concerned with coordination, 
by reconciling conflicting claims for available land. 
The physical development plan seeks to provide the 
physical framework within which many types of 
planned activity economic development, education, 
social services, housing, transport, etc. can be achieved 
without wasteful competition, misuse of land or the 
creation of undesirable environmental conditions. 

This involves, first of all, planning the physical 
location and form of many different kinds of 
development factories, houses, schools, hospitals, 
roads etc. It involves the allocation of broad classes 
of use for the establishment of a system of per¬ 
manent control over, the use of land in general to 
preserve the features of the plan itself. These two 
forms of planning are essentially complementary and 
not mutually exclusive. The economic and social 
objectives of the plan can be achieved only within 
the coordinating framework provided by physical 
development plan. This kind of integration between 
physical (spatial) planning and economic planning 
has been achieved in many countries including USSR, 
France, Netherland, Srilanka etc. The common feat¬ 
ure that emerges from the experience of these 
countries is that such coordination has been achieved 
in three stages : 

(i) The first stage consists of assessing the 
potentialities of development in different 
fields and working out specific measures and 
programmes aimed at exploiting them. 

(ii) The second is the preparation of coordinat- 
potentialities of development in different 
lopment in each sphere to the availability of 
finance. The aim here is to establish, on 
the basis of economic plan, that emerges, 
the outline of a comprehensive physical plan 
for the whole country consisting of the 
approved development projects. This out¬ 
line physical plan would serve as a frame¬ 
work within which more detailed physical 
plans for region and local areas would be 
developed. It would also serve the purpose 
of taking appropriate action in advance to 
reserve land for development projects. 

(iii) The third stage provides for implementing 
the comprehensive physical plan and for 


reviewing it from time to time in the light 
of changing conditions. The most impor¬ 
tant advantage coming out of the above 
process is that, at the national level, it be¬ 
comes possible to have a correct picture of 
the natural resources in the country, may 
be the land, water, minerals, vegetation or 
others. Naturally, the correct estimation of 
resources will make the plan more realistic. 

Therefore, development of a physical frame of re¬ 
ference would assist in relating and correlating the 
different activities emerging from development pro 
grammes to one another recognising their inter-relation- 
ships and interactions. These linkages are established 
both in terms of space and time; time programming 
being as important as space programming it maximisa¬ 
tion of benefits has to be achieved. Physical frame of 
reference of development enables preparation- of 
schemes much more readily as well as all the factors 
affecting the programme become immediately visible, 
the selection of the appropriate alternatives amongst 
several is rendered easier and physical planning aids 
in the choice of that alternative which is most con¬ 
ducive to yielding benefits. 

A physical frame of reference should, therefore, be 
prepared before national development plans are given 
a final shape. It may be pointed out that, although, a 
sectoral perspective may have been worked out this is 
not adequate for comprehensive economic planning. It 
is not adequate even for development of any single 
sector. Physical planning, which takes into considera¬ 
tion a long term perspective should, therefore, invaria¬ 
bly precede sectoral planning and development. 

Another important benefit that will result from 
having physical plans ready as soon as possible is from 
the regulatory aspect. Once these plans are there all 
developments have to be guided in accordance with 
the plan. This will arrest further deterioration and 
damage to the environment and set the pace for 
gradual improvement. 

It may, however, be added that, there are defined 
dimensions in some sectors which are identified in the 
project of the particular sector. For example, in the 
transport sector, the highways to be taken up for con¬ 
struction are clearly identified and the project estimates 
are prepared on that basis. .Similarly, the power sector 
provides for not only generation along with area loca¬ 
tion, building channels, etc. but also laying of distribu¬ 
tion lines and supply of power to different area, pur¬ 
poses and communities. But the physical develop¬ 
ments envisaged by different sectors are not woven 
together to form an integrated framework for physical 
development. 
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Inspite of the fact that care is also taken of provid¬ 
ing for inter-sectoral linkages at the national level, 
the absence of a physical framework for development 
makes inter-sectoral integration difficult when the plan 
programmes are put to implementation. Such a 
physical framework if prepared in advance would 
function as a master plan for development linking the 
various developments both temporally and spatially. 

In the present system sucli a physical framework for 
development is available only at the city level and that 
too in a very limited way. Although, there is much 
talk about integrated rural development there is little 
integration of physical activities and physical develop¬ 
ment take place heller skelter with a very little, if 
any, relation to one another this is because at no stage 


is physical development conceived in its entirety anti, 
in concrete physical dimensions in terms of structure 
plan, master plans or development plans area-wise. 

As a matter of fact, if we make an attempt to 
classify direct investment in urban areas and common 
to both rural and urban as a result of sectoral program¬ 
me included in various five years plans, we will find 
that substantial part of the total plan investment is 
made in urban areas. Moreover, quite a sizable part of 
the investment which is common to both the urban 
and rural areas will also cither be spent in urban 
areas or will produce direct effects. One such exercise 
was done by Shri C.S. Chandrasekhara P) for the 
Third ami Fourth Five Year plans which is shown in 
the following table : 


TABLE 


Sector 


1 . 

Agriculture Community Development and Cooperation . 

Irrigation. 

Power. 

Small Industry . 

Organised Industry and Mining. 

Transport & Communication ... 

Education. 

Scientific Research ........ 

Health, Eamily Planning ....... 

Water Supply. 

Housing & Construction ....... 

Welfare of Backward Classes - 

Social Welfare ........ 

Craftsman Training and Labour Welfare .... 

Public Cooperation .. 

Rural Works 

Hill Areas and Special Areas ...... 

Rehabilitation 

Other Programmes ........ 

Total : . 


It has been estimated on the basis of above exer¬ 
cise that direct investment in urban areas included in 
the draft fourth five year plan was 2074 crores. Also 
it was estimated that out of the investment of Rs. 
7800 crores classified as common to urban and rural 
areas around 7000 crores was expected to be spent 
in urban areas. It was also estimated that the invest¬ 
ment on the construction components of various 


Third Plan Out lay 

Fourth 

Plan Outlay 

Urban 

Common 

Urban 

Common to 




urban and 




rural 

2 

3 

4 

5 

350 

662 

500 

1030 

75 

24 

120 

40 

170 

.1475 

300 

3236 

200 

1746 

220 

2590 

110 

256 

235 

475 

— 

75 

— 

140 



150 

142 

147 

70 

35 

10 

104 

.... 

250 


5 

— 

10 


3 


10 

— 


72 


145 

1 

t 

3 

2 

16 

7 

30 

10 


111 

211 

70 

1181 

44^9 

2074 

7890 

development programmes 

will be of the order of 


about Rs. 8000 crores and of this a fairly substantial 
portion will be spent in urban areas. These estimates 
were made only for public sector. If the investments 
in the private sector are also taken into account which 
will take place mostly in urban areas, it will once 
again add a further substantial amount to the total 
investment in the urban areas. 
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The result of the total investment in the urban 
areas in different sectors of development will create 
a large increase of employment, increased tempo of 
economic activities and consequently urban expan¬ 
sion of a significant magnitude while it is difficult to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy of the extent of 
this expansion some broad ideas can be arrived at by 
relating investement to the expansion that has taken 
place in some of the bigger urban areas, like Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Kanpur etc. 

The above facts call for a proper policy of urban 
expansion and urban development and above all the 
preparation of a physical development plan at diffe¬ 
rent levels of planning to make it possible for this 
growth to take place in a rational manner and enhance 


in a cumulative way the benefits conferred by each of 
the development programmes, i.e., employment 
must prove a blessing to the urban areas and not 
create additional housing shortage and further strain 
on the available services investment in industry must 
help the urban areas by increasing its productivity 
not by creating traffic bottlenecks, pollution of water 
and air and pressure on developed land. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that integration of 
spatial and economic factors in the planning process 
is indispensable if the country wants to achieve the 
goals of planned development particularly in the 
context of limited resources available for urban 
and regional development. 
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4 

suggested Framework for Integration of Economic Planning 
and Spatial Planning 


The imperatives for integration of economic and 
spatial factors in the planning process are obvious. 
This kind of integration on the one hand enhances 
the benefits arising from national planning through 
maximum inter and intra-sectoral coordination and 
acts as a corrective influence for likely imbalances or 
adverse effects that may arise due to differential 
emphases on sectoral programmes. Since spatial 
planning is based on the concept of decentralisation, 
enables interlinking of plans of various units into 
a integrated whole. The integrated planning at 
•ious levels enables a better perception of the needs 
local areas, makes better informed decision making 
ssiblc, provides the people a better opportunity to 
ticipate in the decision making and helps in better 
ploitation of local area for improving productivity 
.ad production. Thus, an integrated economic and 
aatial planning would help in achievement of national 
ivclopment goals of economic growth and social 
ticc in an accelerated and more effective manner, 
ndcr to achieve this integration, three things are 
fed : 


2. Devising a suitable mechanism. 

3. Ensuring the conditions for successful imple¬ 
mentation of the above policy. 

\aliened Policy on Urban and Regional Development 

The policy on urban and regional development 
should shift from an adhoc approach to a more 
integrated approach towards investment and physical 
banning. It should be guided by the principle of 
optimum utilisation of resources simultaneously main- 
ii ing ecological balance. Actually, this policy 
iiould be oriented positively towards enabling an 
Tderly transition from a predominantly agricultural 
nd rural society to an increasingly urban one. The 
ertiary sector has already surpassed the agriculture 


sector in its contribution to the gross national product. 
These policies should also aim at achieving a balanced 
regional development in the shortest possible lime. 
Similarly, the policy must shift its attention away 
from the distribution of city sizes. The distribution 
of city sizes is one of the most even in the world as 
are their respective rates of growth. It would be 
more desirable for the policy to focus on the needs of 
each region and city. The approach should, there¬ 
fore, be more economic than physical. It must be 
recognised that the central problems arc those of 
generating employment and incomes. It is here that 
the roles of different towns, cities and regions must be 
understood. Employment location policy needs to be 
coordinated with infrastructure investment policy in 
terms of location. 6 

Another guiding principles should be that a greater 
attention should be paid to creating those sub-struc¬ 
tures in the economy which will bring about a rapid 
spread effect of the benefits of planned development as 
evenly as possible not through sectors alone but 
through space also. Spatial development must he 
conceived as a comprehensive system of intcr-depen- 
dcncies generating flows and counterflows that are the 
essence of economic growth and income convergence. 

There is yet another principle that should guide the 
policy of urban and regional development is to strike 
a balance, through physical planning, between the 
renewable and non-renewable resources. This would 
require a long term view and projections to take 
rational decisions as to the extent to which a particular 
resource should be exploited and which of the re¬ 
sources need to be conserved. This brings to the fore 
the question of conservation of the environment and 
ecology which can be ensured only when physical and 
economic factors are integrated in the planning pro¬ 
cess. One of the very good examples in this case is 
that of energy which again has to be planned and deve¬ 
loped in conformity with this principle. Then there 
are the problems of environmental pollution. It 


I. Formulation of a national policy to provide 
for integrated economic and spatial planning. 
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needs no explanation that economic factors alone can¬ 
not guide these policies and programmes. 


of resources would be purely on a scientific basis and 
the political manoeiivcrability would be reduced to 
the minimum. 


National Level Mechanism 

As mentioned earlier, planning, in a multi-level 
framework, should be conceived as a two way process. 
It would be a ‘top-down’ process when we think of 
policy formulation and allocation of resources. But 
it a ‘bottom up’ process when these policies arc to be 
translated into concrete programmes. The essential 
characteristics of the multi-level planning should also 
be underlined and it should be emphasised that plan¬ 
ning from below implies that the development plans 
prepared at the lowest unit should be nested with the 
next higher unit and so on. The instruments for inte¬ 


rim only urban rural projections made currently 
are demographic ones of the expected urban rural 
split of population and emn'oymeit. The results are 
also used in the consumption sub model because of 
'lie vastly dLTerin.r urban/'rural consumption pat¬ 
h-ms. However, the system of national accounts 
statistics as well as other information makes it diffi¬ 
cult to do the spatial allocation of activities. Hence, 
the demographic projections arc not linked with the 
other economy v'ide macro-economic projections of 
investment, income and consumption and the projec¬ 
tions of sectoral economic activity. 


gration of economic and spatial factors in the planning 
process would, therefore, differ from level to level as 
also the extent and scope of integration. For example, 
at the national level, a National Physical Plan needs to 
be prepareil to synchronise or integrated itself with the 
prepared to synchronise or integrate itself with the 
economic or sectoral development plan. Obviously, 
the national physical plan will be a broad outline 
which would show a realistic position of resources, 
renewable and non-renewable, and their distribution 
throughout the country. This will provide a sort of 
benchmark for sectoral planning. When the sectoral 
programmes arc proposed and their spatial distribu¬ 
tion is thought of, it will be more rational with the 
help of a physical framework which would at once 
show the most appropriate locations and regions for 
the proposed investments in different, sectors. Thus, 
these development programmes would, as a matter 
of fact, be super-imposed over the original physical 
plan. This exercise would be repeated with every 
Annual plan and Five Year Plan and the changes in 
the development scenario would be recorded' very 
clearly. Tt may, however, be mentioned here that, at 
the national level, it is neither feasible nor necessary 
to go into greater details since a number of sectors 
are planned at the State levels and it would not be 
desirable to encroach upon these sectoral activities. 
But the State Physical Plans to be prepared at the 
Stale level would complement the National Physical 
Plan and these would be complementary and supple¬ 
mentary exercises taken up simultaneously. It must 
be clear that this type of physical plan would be a 
valuable aid to the planners at the national level in 
having a more rational allocation of resources bet¬ 
ween different States and regions. Tt Will 
also greatly help in taking effective measures for re¬ 
ducing inter-State disparities. Tt might ultimately help 
in evolving better criteria for allocation of resources 
between different States. In this method the allocation 


From now on projections of urbanisation should be 
undertaken more systematically to integrate them with 
the economic modelling exercises. Such a procedure 
would also have important feedback effects in work¬ 
ing out the urban infrlstructure and housing implica¬ 
tions of the planned sectoral activities along with the 
implied demand for building materials. Indeed, the 
importance of urbanisation projections is mainly to 
provide information for the required infrastructural 
investment at the right places at the right time-both 
rural and urban. 

Tnituilly, it may not be necessary to build in the 
urban/rural distnetion into the main sectoral model. 
It would be adequate to perhaps, build a sub-model 
which uses the outputs of sectoral model to allocate 
activities between urban and rural areas and work out 
the infrastructure investment implications. These 
could be fed back into the main model at discretion. 
Ovei time, as the information system improves and 
experience with modelling builds up, urban/rural allo¬ 
cations should be integrated increasingly with the 
economy-wide allocation and consistency exercises. 

The Perspective Planning Division (PPD) is res¬ 
ponsible for intersectoral consistency and coordina¬ 
tion as well as for long term projections for the coun¬ 
try as a whole, disaggregated scctorally. As yet there 
is no urban/ruoal dichotomy built into the perspec¬ 
tive planning model though more consideration is now 
being given to regional disaggregation. The other 
division that has considerable responsibility for urban 
Jelated issues is. the Transport Division which is res¬ 
ponsible for urban transport policy as well. 

The link between urban and industrial development 
can be articulated only if National and State plans 
articulate clearly the prospective pattern of industrial 
location. This is seldom the case. The location of 
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certain major projects is known but the bulk of the 
increase in industrial employment comes from smaller 
projects and private sector activity whose locational 
pattern is not analysed in the National or State Plans. 
An important reason for this ’s our lack of under¬ 
standing of the determinants of location decisions. 
The Central and State Coverranents do have policy 
instruments which will influence locational decisions 
e.g. industrial licensing, various subsidy schemes, 
development of industrial areas/estates. However, the 
quantitative impact of these schemes is difficult to 
forecast. In any case, even if the prospective pattern 
of industrial location con’d be forecast or controlled, 
there are further difficulties in assessing the quantita¬ 
tive impact of industrial growth on immigration and 
urban growth. 

The linkage that is reallv required in Central and 
State plans relates basically to nub!<c sector outlays 
and policies on industrial location and urban develop¬ 
ment. For instance, if the location policy seeks to 
shift industries away from metropolitan areas towards 
medium sized towns there must be a corresponding 
orientation in urban (and regional) development 
strategy. Since most industrial and manufacturing 
towns thrive best w : th pomihtfion 250.000 to 500.000. 
Therefore, towns under this category and those which 
are likely to enter thus category by 1991 must receive 
top consideration. Or, if industrial, location policy 
requires the development of many ,new growth centres, 
there must be a corresponding provis'on in the outlays 
for urban (and regional) development. 7 

W'th the aid of a physical plan at different levels it 
would be possible to plan for urban centres in tbeir 
regional context. Thus, within a planning region there 
would be no allocation to towns because of their size 
but more because of them funct'ons and needs. The 
phv’cal and investment plans can then be dovetailed 
at the regional, level and then fed into the State level 
place which m turn can be coordinated with the 
national plans. 

Recognition should be made of the metropolitan 
cities with regional and national functions. Again 
this should not merely refer to size. In the North 
East, for example, there will not be n million plus city 
for ctiite some t'mn to come but them is orobrblv a 
need for one city, C-nuhafi. for exa’-'nlc, to perform 
the functions of crowding linkers w :> h the rest of the 
national urban system. Sm.ce these metropolitan c'ties 
are not narrowly wedded to their regions for their 
ex'rteuoe and functions, thev uned more specific city 
te'ml planning exercises which, swain «hou w be physi¬ 
cal and investment plans linker! with the State and 
national plans. 


It has already been mentioned that the various 
services and infrastructure reouired for urban develop¬ 
ment come under the purview of a number of official 
and semi-official agencies. The coordination between 
these is a. formidable problem. Moreover, the positive 
and comprehensive approach to urban development 
implies that it should be supportive of economic deve¬ 
lopment in the country, stale or the region be it in agri- 
cu’tnre. extractive industries, manufacturing Industry 
or in the tertiary sector. The provision of socio¬ 
economic infrastructure removes constraints to the 
growth of these sectors and in some cases promotes 
it. It is important to synchronise them in space and 
lime so that thev coincide with investments in industry, 
mining and commerce which provide permanent source 
of employment and these investments can be made 
fully productive ihrouvh a nhvsica! plan. 

The suggested mechanism of preparing national, 
State and regional physical plans would help in a 
rational allocation of resources for urban development 
unflke the present svstem, r !he State will be able to 
prepare a comprehensive urban and regional develop¬ 
ment plans to qualify for urban and related regional 
investment allocations given the overall cost ‘ffindards. 
Thus. It would make possible to do-nwav with the 
present adhoc system of schemes. 

Impact oj Projects 

As explained earlier, a great number of industrial 
and offier investment decisions have a maior bearing 
on urban development. It can. therefore, be sug¬ 
gested ffial just as projects over Rs. 10 chores are 
subject to appraisal project of over Rs. 50 crorcs or 
generating direct employment of over 1000 persons 
should also be required to file “Spatial Impact” or 
“Urban Impact” sfa'cmcnts. These statements would 
detail the implied direct and indirect costs of urban 
infrastructure made necessary by these investments. 
TH'.se impac' statements would include the most 
obvious implications of each project on employment 
(direct and indirect), basic sendees necessary for the 
implied employment, social amenities for the new set¬ 
tlements. communications networks, housing, water 
supply etc. Impact on existing settlements both urban 
and rural, and the relationship between the new set¬ 
tlements and existing ones would have to be consider¬ 
ed also. Thus just as currently the materials power 
and other requirements worked out by the economy 
wide models get translated slowly into specific pro¬ 
jects in our planning system, simi’arly the urbanisation 
related protections would be translated into specific 
investments (for new projects) by this mechanism.* 
Institutional Arrangements 

At presen' there are three main organisations deal¬ 
ing with the urban and regional aspects of planning at 
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the national level, i.e., the Planning Commission, 
Ministry of Urban Development and Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning Organisation. These organisations need 
be restructured and their functions redefined to handle 
the above responsibilities. Before enggesting any 
changes in the structure or functions of the above 
organisations, it must be reiterated that tbe basic 
objective of sucb an exercise should be to achieve in 
an effective manner the integration of the economic 
and spatial factors in the planning process. Therefore, 
first of all whatever technical capabilities are available 
in the Planning Commission should be pooled, lo-gefher 
and then the deficiencies which are observed with 
regard to new responsibilities should, be made good by 
proper strengthening of tbe proposed set-up. 

Tn the Planning Commission, the Housing and Urban 
Development. Division is probably tbe smallest one 
and naturally it may not cope with the new functions, 
now being envisaged,. There is another allied division 
called Multi-T-evel Planning Division in the Planning 
Commission which should be involved in urban and 
regional planning if spatial planning is recognised as a 
common denominator. It would, therefore, be advis¬ 
able to merge these two divisions and redesignate it as 
Urban and Regional Planning Division. 

This reinforced Urban- and Regional Planning Divi¬ 
sion would be able to formulate appropriate policies 
for translating the national economic development 
programmes into spatial framework at various levels, 
Thus, it would be possible to integrate local level 
planning with district planning and state level plan¬ 
ning and ultimately to national planning. This divi¬ 
sion will also be able to use the information provided 
by the perspective plan projections and would have 
a collaborative role in preparing the technical paper 
of the Planning Commission at the time of prepara¬ 
tion of Five Year Plans. Tt would also appraise the 
projects which will submit the urban impact state¬ 
ments suggested to be prepared in the foregoing 
paragraph. Tn this context, the implications for 
future urbanisation would need to be translated into 
the necessary investments for housing and urban 
infrastructure. Similarly, tbe information from the 
urban impact statements would have to be built in 
and coordinated within an overall urban develop¬ 
ment plan resulting from State and regional urban 
development plans. 

The proposed Urban and Regional Planning Divi¬ 
sion of the Planning Commission would have a multi¬ 
disciplinary team of experts in regional planning, 
urban economics and urban and rural sociology. The 
idea is that it should have basic capabilities in pro¬ 
ject formulation and appraisal, monitoring and 


evaluation and perspective planning although it will 
take the assistance of other divisions in matter of 
higher level of expertise. It must, however, be self- 
sufficient in dealing with all aspects of urban and 
regional planning. This division with the expanded 
functions should be preferably headed by a regional/ 
physical planner. 

Ministry of Urban Development 

As mentioned in the Task Force on Housing and 
Urban Development, the responsibility for more 
detailed urban planning and development should rest 
with the Ministry of Urban Development. But in 
the context of achieving the integration of economic 
and spatial factors in the planning process it will have 
to shoulder greater responsibilities. The Task Force 
has suggested that the Ministry should be 
redesignated as Ministry for Human Settlements. 
But, since wc arc talking of urban development in its 
regional or spatial context it still better or more 
appropriate designation would be Ministry of Urban 
and Regional Development. Further, this proposed 
ministry would have to be suitably strengthened if 
it has to play an effective role in overseeing urban 
and regional development in coordinating with other 
ministries which have major investments having 
major spatial implications. As suggested by the 
Task Force, while the Planning Commission would 
work out the main fiseal/investment implications and 
work them info the main plan the Ministry of Urban 
and Regional Development would work out the more 
detailed spatial implications and ensure that they are 
consistent with the investment decisions in the con¬ 
text of regional development. 

The Ministry of Urban and Regional Develop¬ 
ment would also be responsible for working out the 
detailed financial implications of projected urbani¬ 
sation in its regional context at different levels. Tn 
order to do this it will be necessary to have informa¬ 
tion on the cost of various standards of infra¬ 
structure and types in different regions. Further¬ 
more, it would need information on existing infra¬ 
structure to be able to work out needs for the future. 
Such an ongoing exercise means technical strengthen¬ 
ing of the Ministry. 

For the above purposes, it will be necessary to 
induct physical planners in the Ministry of Urban 
and Regional Development. This would hdp in 
improving the technical content of planning in the 
annual and five year plans. The physical/spatial 
planning experts should be placed at least at tbe level 
of joint secretary so that they can field some 
influence. 
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Town & Country Planning Organisation 

In view of the recommendations made in this 
report the Town and Country Planning Organisation 
would have to be suitably strengthened. It is obvious 
that TCPO will have its role in formulation of 
policies for evolving and issuing guidelnes for plann¬ 
ing methodologies for integrating economic and 
physical development. The functions envisaged for 
the Town and Countary Planning Organisation are: 

(1) Preparation of a national physical plan and 
its continuous revision to have a clear 
picture of renewable and non-renewable 
resources and their spatial distribution in 
the country as a whole. 

(2) To indicate the priorities for urban and 
regional and industrial development on the 
basis of resource potentials and problems 
of development with a view Lo restoring or 
maintaining a balanced environment and 
ecology. 

(3) Investment planning for urban and re¬ 
gional development. 

(4) Formulation and Appraisal of urban deve¬ 
lopment projects and providing guidance to 
various agencies involved in this task. 

(5) Monitoring and Evaluation of urban and 
regional development programmes. 

(6) Taking up applied research studies and 
developing sound methodologies for form¬ 
ulation of plans that would ensure integra¬ 
tion of economic and spatial planning. 

(7) Providing feed back to professional train¬ 
ing institutions in the field of urban and 
regional planning regarding the practical 
needs of a multi-disciplinary profession in 
order that there is coordination between 
theory and practice of spatial planning. 

(8) Developing and organising an urban and 
regional development management infor¬ 
mation system. 

(9) Suggesting legislative measures and their 
revision from time to time so that uniform 
urban and regional planning laws are 
enforced all over the country. 

For making the TCPO more effective it would be 
necessary to raise its status and restructure it. There 
should be a Planner-in-chief who should be of the 
rank of Additional Secretary in the Government of 
India. Below him there should be three 
Chief Planners of the rank of joint secretary. 
These cheif planners will be incharge of three 
separate wings. The first will look after the 
perspective planning wing. The perspective planning 


wing will have direct liaison with the perspective 
planning division of the planning Commission 
and would attempt to integrate the urban pers¬ 
pective with the perspective plan, exercises which 
are currently being taken up in the planning 
Commission. The person for this will have 
knowledge and expertise in techniques of perspective 
planning. The second chief Planner would be 
incharge of the national physical planning wing. This 
wing will be continuously engaged in preparation of 
a national physical plan and would translate tite 
economic development programme in spatial terms 
and physical programming. 1'he third chief planner 
would be incharge of monitoring and information sys¬ 
tems. He would develop management information sys¬ 
tems and computerised data base for spatial and urban 
planning and would monitor the progress of prepara¬ 
tion physical plans at various levels and assist them 
in developing methodologies for integrated planning 
systems. He would also be incharge of monitoring of 
the big projects with a view to ensuring that the 
spatial/regional and urban development and housing 
components are being properly implemented ‘as origin¬ 
ally envisaged in the project. 

As already suggested and also recommended by 
ihe Task Force on Planning for Housing and Urban 
development, each and every big project may be of 
industry or road transport or railways should be ap¬ 
praised from the view point of its likely urban' or 
‘spatial’ impact in a broader perspective before the 
project is approved by the Public Investment Board. 
The work of appraisal will be under-taken by the 
Urban and Regional Planning Division which can 
also draw upon the expertise of other concerned 
divisions. The project would then be passed on the 
TCPO where the Chief Planner (monitoring) would 
look after the details. 

This kind of arrangement, though necessary would 
not be sufficient to take care of the urban implications 
of development programmes in different sectors. As a 
matter of fact, there should be a permanent arrange¬ 
ment for constant appraisal. Thus, it is necessary 
that under the core sectors which have quite a sub¬ 
stantial urban component and their development 
activities are likely to create a significant impact on 
urban and resultant regional situation, a continuous 
and regular exercise should be undertaken to find 
out that part of outlays which is going to be spent in 
urban areas soon as different sectoral plan/program¬ 
mes are finalised. This information should then be 
passed over to the Urban and Regional Planning 
Division of the Planning Commission and the TCPO 
which will be a valuable input to the preparation of 
the National Physical Plan. 
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In order to achieve this end, the Government gI 
India may think of creating physical planning ceils 
in such ministries which have a significant urban 
component and whose programmes would have suffi¬ 
cient regional opti’al implications. The head of this 
cell should be a physical planner of a suitable status 
so that he carries conviction with the senior officers 
and his opinion/advice is given due weightage. 

This proposal may seem to have very large finan¬ 
cial implications but this will be an economical propo¬ 
sition if its social cost benefit analysis is carried out. 
[t would help the sectoral plans in achieving maximi¬ 
sation of benefits from its developmental progra¬ 
mmes. When the physical component, of the sectoral 
plan is prepared in advauec, it will certainly econo¬ 
mise the investments and would check any wastage. 
Above all, it will achieve inter and intra-scctoral 
coordination and synchronise all development activi¬ 
ties temporally and physically. 

Planning Mechanism at the State Level 

In (he revised scheme of things, it would be 
necessary to upgrade planning capabilities at the 
State level also. In this context the Town and 
Country Planning Departments in different States 
would have to be suitably strengthened or reoriented. 
The first task would be to create a mechanism 
through which the TCPD could work in close colla¬ 
boration with the Planning Departments. This can be 
done by making this department an integral part of 
the .State Planning Board/State Planning Commis¬ 
sion. Similarly, the government departments of urban 
development arc very weak and need to be strengthen¬ 
ed wherever possible the State Planning Boards 
shouid have some sort of urban and regional plan¬ 
ning division. But it may pot be possible in many 
states. In such cases, the TCPD should be made to 
act as Urban and Regional Planning Division of 
Board to ensure linkages between investment deci¬ 
sions and local level planping and funding. 

An arrangement similar to the one suggested 
earlier for the Centre may be recommended at the 
State level as well. Responsibility for the various 
aspects of urban and regional development which 
are currently fragmented in various departments in 
many States should be consolidated and brought 
under one Department ol Urban and Regional Deve¬ 
lopment. The State of Madhya Pradesh has attempt¬ 
ed such consolidation where there is one Secretary 
for Housing, Local Self Government and Environ¬ 
ment. The Department of Housing has under it a 
Housing Board. The Department of Environment 
is responsible for the Town and Country Planning 
Department, Development Authorities, Pollution Con¬ 


trol Board and the State Slum Clearance Board; 
Department of Local Self Government works through 
the Director of Local Bodies and is responsible for 
all the municipal Corporations, municipalities and 
notified area committees. Different types of arrange¬ 
ments in different states can be worked out accord¬ 
ing to their own conditions. But it is important fhat 
machinery for coordination of all bodies concerned 
with these urban and regional functions be estab¬ 
lished. (9). 

As suggested for the TCPO at the Central Level, 
the Town and Country Planning Departments 
(TCPDs) should be strengthened technically to per¬ 
form the following functions : 

(i) The preparation of a State Physical Plan 
to have a clear picture of State’s natural 
resources, renewable and non-renewable as 
also various land uses with a view to ensur¬ 
ing optimum utilisation of land and ensur¬ 
ing environmental and ecological balance. 

(ii) To ensure maximum utilisation of sectoral 
allocations and guide their rational distri¬ 
bution at regional, district and local 
levels. 

(iii) To indicate priorities & areas for develop¬ 
ment of industries, and trade and commerce 
for a balanced development of the State. 

(iv) To assist the State Planning Board in pre¬ 
paring Development Plans for the Stale. 
Hus would mainly include the State wide 
investment allocations for different compo¬ 
nents of urban and regional infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

(v) The preparation of Regional Development 
Plans for regions in the State above the 
restrict level. 

(vi) To assist in the preparation of integrated 
area development plans at the district level 
and in preparation of physical land use 
plans for smaller towns which do not have 
their own planning capabilities. 

(vii) Advising on physical plans, site and lay out 
plans prepared by development authorities 
and local bodies. 

(viii) Monitoring and evaluation of urban and 
regional development projects. 

(ix) Tire construction of a data base for each 
town or city, including demographic, social, 
economic, topographic and land use data. 

(x) Enforcement of standards, urban regulations 
etc. 
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In the above context, it would be necessary to 
strengthen the Town Planning Departments by rais¬ 
ing their status which is generally very low in many 
states. It would also be necessary to induct physical 
planners in the Department of Urban and Regional 
Development at the Secretariat level. In order to 
draw out a mere detailed framework we would dis¬ 
cuss belo.v the arrangements in the context of Uttar 
Pradesh where planning machinery in respect of eco¬ 
nomic or sectoral planning is fairly developed and 
where Town and Country Planning Department is 
also well established. The State of Uttar Pradesh has 
also started decentralised district planning from Ihc 
year 1982-83. It needs no empiiasis that the integ¬ 
ration of economic and spatial factors in tie district 
planning process are also of paramount importance. 
Therefore, the recommendations that would be made 
for the State of Uttar Pradesh would be generally 
valid for other States which may think of strengthen¬ 
ing their planning machineries with respect of both 
the sectoral as well as spatial planning. 

Suggested Mechanism jor Uttar Pradesh 

State Planning Commission in Uttar Pradesh is 
the organisation at the apex level which is respon¬ 
sible for formulation of hive Year and Annual Plans 
of the State. For introducing the spatial factors into 
the planning process and integrating them with the 
economic aspects it will bo of primary importance 
that suitable changes are made in the composition 
of the State Planning Commission. It may be made 
clear that State Plannaig Commission in Uttar Pradesh 
has two wings. The first wing is the apex advisory 
body which has the Chief Minister as Chairman and 
Planning Secretary as its Secretary. It draws its 
members from political leaders, economists and other 
experts which are nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. The lower wing is functional which does all 
the secretariate work, and prepares the draft plan as 
per the stages already described. This plan is placed 
before the advisory wing for (heir expert opinion and 
finaiiy for their approval. 

As already mentioned there is a State Planning 
Institute which is the functional wing of the State 
Planning Commission. It does not have an urban 
development division or any assignment related to 
urban planning as such. 

With a view' to bringing the spatial planning into 
the mainstream of the State planning process, some 
changes in both the wings would be recessary. First 
of all, in the advisory wing, ore expert each from 
the fields of region;. 1 1/spatial {Tanning and urban 
planning would have to be include as permanent mem¬ 
bers of the advisory body. Similarly, at the non-official 


level one or two mayors of the metropolitan coun¬ 
cils and at least one chairman of the municipal board 
should be nominated to the State Planning Commis¬ 
sion on a permanent basis. The Chief Town and 
Country Planner of the State is already a member, 
but he should be given some active role in the set¬ 
up. 

At the functional level, there should be an Urban 
and Regional Planning Division in the State Plan¬ 
ning Commission also which will work in close co¬ 
ordination with the Urban Development Department 
and the Town and Country Planning Department of 
the State. This Division would be engaged in work¬ 
ing out the trends of urbanisation in the State and 
will suggest programmes for regional planning and 
urban planning to be taken up by the Town and 
Country Planning Department. These plans will be 
worked out as a part of the overall State physical 
Plan which will again be a counterpart of the State 
Plan. The basic idea of preparing such plans is that 
these should be an integral part of the annual and 
five year plans of die State and will have the physical 
and financial phasing so that these get implement¬ 
ed. 

As suggested at the Central level, at the State 
level also the urban and regional planning division 
would examine all the big projects, which go to the 
Public investment Board, with a view to assessing 
their urban or spatial impact, In this case also all 
departments/ agencies would file urban/spatial impact 
returns and these will go to the Public Investment 
Board after having been cleared by the Urban and 
Regional Planning Division. This division will also 
examine all sectoral programmes so as to ascertain 
that the sectoral programmes will not create or accen¬ 
tuate inter-regional disparities in the Stale. 

Below the State level there will be similar kinds 
of mechanism at the regional levels and the Planning 
Department and Town and Country Planning Depart¬ 
ment would collaborate with each other in formula¬ 
tion of regional plans for various types of sub-regions 
within the Board economic regions. In most cases, 
this exercise would have to be taken at the divisional 
level. At divisional level, regional plans would be 
prepared in the overall framework of the State Plan. 
Since the Town and Country Planning Department 
al.eady has its divisional units this work can be 
started forthwith. It would be necessary to constitute 
regional planning boards in these regions which will 
have autonomy in financial apd decision making 
matters. The State Government would make certain 
allocations other than those given for the district for 
taking up developmental activities which benefit more 
than one district. 
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District Level Planning 

As mentioned in Chapter 2, the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh has decided to allocate 30 per cent of 
the State Plan outlays for district sector schemes. 
This pool of outlays is distributed among different 
districts on the basis of a formula which takes into 
account the population and backwardness of the 
district. It has also been mentioned that, at present 
the urban sector is not at all represented in the dist¬ 
rict sector, the district planning also does not in¬ 
clude the planning of even smaller towfis. A spatially 
integrated plan is also not being prepared at the 
district level. As a matter of fact, it may not be 
possible to earmark funds for urban development out 
of district funds but some taken amount should be 
made available for preparation of plans for the 
small towns which arc the potential growth centres in 
the rural areas. A number of recommendations have 
been made by the Working Group on District Plan¬ 
ning appointed by the Planning Commission (10) 
which will go a long way in integrated economic and 
spatial planning at the district level. These should 
therefore, be implemented. 

However, before we reproduce these recommen¬ 
dations here, it will be necessary to suggest some 
changes in the organisational set up for district plan¬ 
ning. Although, the Government intends to handover 
the planning function to Zila Parishad in the long run 
which has the Chairman Municipal Boards as members 
to present their case, the present agency called Dist¬ 
rict Planning and Implementation Committee (called 
as District Planning and Development council in 
some other States) docs not have any representative 
of urban local bodies. Therefore till such time as the 
planning function is not transferred to Zila Parishad 
the District Planning Committee should include one 
or two representatives of the local bodies. They will 
be official representatives only because the local bodies 
in Uttar Pradesh continue to be under superses¬ 
sion. 

It may also be mentioned here that the the exercise 
of preparation of State Physical Plan can help the 
State in more rational distribution of plan resources 
between regions and districts and in this sense spatial 
planning should be given a due place in the exercise 
of allocution or outlays between different districts. 

It has been suggested by the Working Group on 
District Planning that the spatial planning exercise at 
the district level would take into consideration the 
physical resources, land uses and all human settle¬ 
ments in a district right from the smallest settlement 
to the sprawling cities. It will also be concerned 


with all types of flows of people, resources communi¬ 
cations and goods and services which are relevant for 
planning the levels of economic and social activities 
in the area. In this context, the district spatial plan 
would relate physical development with economic 
development and would achieve inter-sectoral coor¬ 
dination. 

The spatial planning exercise at the district level 
assumes a greater significance in the context that 
most of the sectoral programmes now being imple¬ 
mented here require locational decisions. It would 
not be an exaggeration if we say that the district plan¬ 
ning exercise is largely a spatial planning exercise 
because in this area the district planner has a greater 
degree of freedom than in other aspects of planning. 
It may be added that for provision of socio-economic 
infrastructure and the items of social consumption 
covered under the MNP and for delivery of inputs 
under the schemes of IRDP locations are required 
to be identified. Experience shows that these pro¬ 
grammes will be more effective and the resources 
spent on these will be optimally utilised if their loca¬ 
tions are carefully selected. 

Spatial planning as a part of district planning has, 
therefore, three important functions; it must guide the 
development programmes through a location blue¬ 
print, while doing so it must ensure that the objective 
of distributive justice in respect of access to consump¬ 
tion and production facilities for the weaker sections 
is realised and it must bring about rural-urban integra¬ 
tion and continuum. It is essential that all these 
functions are performed without causing any adverse 
effects on the ecology of the area. 

An important task to be performed by spatial 
planning will be to identify requirements of support 
infrastructure to improve the quality of life and to 
promote economic activities such that desired levels 
can be attained. Another important task of spatial 
planning will be to identify and correct imbalances in 
availability of infrastructural facilities in a district as 
a whole or in any part of it. In this sense spatial 
planning is concerned with identification of areas 
where additional or totally new infrastructure will 
have to be created so that the gap between available 
requirement can be progressively narrowed down.(ll) 

Block Level 

As mentioned earlier, a community development 
block is a coordination link between village planning 
and district planning. Quite often a district may be 
too large in area or too diverse in topographical, 
economic and socio-cultural features to serve as a 
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single spatial planning unit, in this case the block 
can be a convenient unit of spatial planning and a 
district spatial plan may be prepared by dovetailing 
the block spatial plans. Moreover, in a block it is 
possible to identify smaller sub-regions or micro¬ 
regions on the basis of homogeneity and contiguity 
which will provide a sound base for sectoral economic 
planning. For example, it may be possible to identify 
micro-regions on the similarity of cropping patterns 
or a cluster of villages which have shown similar 
trend growth rates either of the major economic 
activities or of population or of both. In this manner, 
the spatial planning will help the district planning 
authorities to identify within a district the areas ol 
growth, stagnation each with its specific problems 
and policy requirements. 

From the view point of social justice another cri¬ 
teria for delineation of micro-regions can be the spe¬ 
cial concentration of a particular social group. For 
example, areas of high concentration of Scheduled 
Tribes are already considered for preparation of 
integrated tribal development projects. Similarly, it 
may be possible to identify areas with relatively high 
concentration of Scheduled Caste population or of 
landless agricultural labourers so as to qualify to be 
considered as planning sub-regions for purposes of 
special attention under various programmes such as 
special component plan and the integrated rural deve¬ 
lopment programme. (12) 

Spatial planning exercise of the above sort would 
in an in-depth study of inter-block disparities within 
the district for major items of the infrastructure like 
agriculture, irrigation electricity, roads, health, drink¬ 
ing water and education. This analysis would faci¬ 
litate allocation of infrastructure amongst blocks. 
Thus, the blocks with the least percentage of existing 
provision in regard to say a particular item of infra¬ 
structure could be given first priority. It may be 
mentioned here that spatial planning exercise at the 
district and block levels helps not only in maximisa¬ 
tion of benefits from sectoral (economic) planning 
but also safeguards against wastages, overlapping 
and duplication. At these levels, many a times, a 
number of locational decisions are taken on the basis 
of political and personal pressures which do not take 
into consideration the scientific criterion. The spatial 
planning exercise helps in minimising such pressures 
and this ensures optimum utilisation of services by 
locating them at most appropriate places. 

A very important function of spatial planning at 
the district and sub-district levels, is that it helps in 
evolving a settlement pattern that would be suitable 


for an optimal distribution/dispersal of socio-economic 
activities in a long-term perspective for an accelerated 
development of the district as a whole. In this pro¬ 
cess we are able to identify existing and potential 
growth centres which either have an urban character 
already or are likely to grow as urban centres. These 
small towns which should be taken into the orbit of 
district planning need immediate attention aL least in 
matter of regulation and control otherwise after some 
time these will pose problems of unplanned growth 
and lopsided development which at a later stage 
becomes insurmountable. It is here that the interven¬ 
tion of Government is necessary. The least would 
be to prepare an outline plan for future development 
of such towns by clearly demarcating various land 
uses and the direction of future growth. 

This job for the time being will have to be under¬ 
taken by the district planning team whose constitution 
will be discussed at a later stage since these towns 
have neither resources nor expertise for preparing a 
nvaster plan or physical plan. 

In addition to the planning input it would also be 
necessary to allocate/divert some resources to these 
towns for providing basic minimum facilities out of 
the NREP, RLEGP funds. The planning for and 
construction of infrastructral facilities should be 
financed through the above funds by treating them as 
part of rural areas. Otherwise, these towns which 
arc important from the view point of future area 
development receive step motherly treatment as they 
are treated neither rural nor urban. 

Need for a Graduated Approach 

The Working Group on District planning has sug¬ 
gested a methodology for spatial planning which 
needs some technical skills which have to be bult up 
in the district planning team over a period of time. 
Under the Centre’s scheme of strengthening of plan¬ 
ning machinery at the district level the appointment 
of one geographer and cartographer has been sug¬ 
gested. These officers with some training would be 
able to undertake the exercise of district spatial 
planning. Since the district planning team is going 
to play an increasingly important function for an 
accelerated development of the district, it is neces¬ 
sary to have an expert in spatial planning at the dis¬ 
trict level. It is, therefore, suggested that the State 
Government should avail of the offer of the Central 
Planning Commission of providing financial assistance 
to appoint such an expert. (13) 

Recognising the desirablify of ensuring rural-urban 
area continuum at the district level the proposals 
of the spatial plan regarding expansion of functions 
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in the study area should take into account the requi¬ 
rements of small towns such as those having Nagar 
Paneiiayats and Notified Area Committees. 

One of the major tasks to be accomplished through 
the expertise of spatial planning would be to design 
a pattern of settlements for human activities. This 
pattern should be able to fulfil not only the present 
needs but also the projected needs in a long-term 
perspective already evolved for the development of 
the district. The settlement pattern so devised be¬ 
comes an instrument of development of the district. 
In tins pattern, there is no distinction between a rural 
and urban settlement and, therefore, development of 
urban settlement should be treated as integral part of 
the district planning exercise. 

It may be passible to think of devising a pattern 
of which the discretionary fund allocated by the govt, 
to the district may be required to be matched 
equally or in some proportion by locally raised 
resources at the initiadve of district planning agencies. 
For tills, district will have to be given powers for 
raising their own resources by authorising them to 
collect their own resources from taxes etc. 

The smaller towns should be included in the gamut 
of planning for NREF, RLEGP etc. so that minimum 
needs anti community facilities which are ultimately 
used by the rural inhabitants are developed and these 
towns become active partners in rural development 
and district planning. 

“'The working group on District Planning has stated 
lastly we refer ;••.> an. aspect which is relatively a neg¬ 
lected dimension in ti.strict planning viz., rural-urban 
integration. The district plans so far have been con¬ 
ceived as rural plans only. With die introduction of 
the Integrated Rural Development Programme and 
the new orientation in planning the need to integrate 
the rural activii.es particularly with the small and 
medium sized towns has become a crucial issue. 
The small and medium sized towns have to function 
as focal points for agricultural activities and for the 
provision of higher order services and amenities such 
as marketing facilities, banking services ware-housing 
repair workshop, recreation and the like.' 7 

i ho G. V. K. Rao Committee has also recommen¬ 
ded dun m order to ensure that effective rural-urban 
linkages are established in the process of district 
development. lie chairman of the Municipalities/ 
Urban local bodies Corporations should be made 
members of Zila i’arishads/District Development 
Councils which is already provided in Zila Parishad 
Act of U.P., Similarly the chief Executive Officers of 
these bodies should t o represented in the appropriate 
official district development bodies like the districl 


planning tearm/committee. District Rural Develop¬ 
ment Agency, etc. (14) 

The urban centres cannot be ignored in the district 
planning’s new set-up or in lyrti-poverty programmes 
as they provide infrastructural facilities for ensuring 
the forward and backward linkages for 1RDP and 
other anti-poverty programmes. They should be given 
some assistance out of the funds for infrastructure 
for development under IRDP so that they can play 
their role effectively in TRYSEVT or other supportive 
programmes. 

The working group has therefore recommended 
that towns with a population of less than 10,000 
should be treated as an integral part of the districl 
area for purposes of overall planning and implementa¬ 
tion of development programmes in the district. 
With such integration, it is also necessary to ensure 
that the funds provided at the State level for urban 
development sector arc duly disaggregated on propor¬ 
tional basis for meeting the cost of urban services of 
urban centres thus brought into the rural framework 
of district plan. 

However, in the case of larger cities and metro¬ 
politan areas it would be better to treat them as sepa¬ 
rate entities for planning and development except 
for some limited coordination of development 
activities in peripheral areas involving extension of 
services and the like. Such coordination could be 
brought about by providing for mutual representation 
in the district as well as urban planning bodies as 
has been done in Maharashtra and Gujarat. The point 
to be noted here is that limited coordination through 
mutual representation will meet the needs of rural- 
urban integration in the case of large towns and cities; 
Oil the other hand, in the context of smaller towns, 
closer linking in planning allocation of resources and 
local administration will be needed. This is best 
accomplished through spatial planning which seeks 
to provide the services of all kinds necessary for 
economic growth in their appropriate location. 

Small towns and urban local bodies are left out of 
the scope of the programme like IRD with the resull 
that poorer classes belonging to the groups of margi¬ 
nal farmers, agricultural labourers, small artisans and 
other categories of urban poor etc, are denied the 
benefits of subsidy available to their brethren living 
in adjoining villages. On the other hand, they derive 
very little benefit from the urban local bodies. Taking 
note of this Gujarat has already extended the scheme 
of incentive grant to benefit urban areas. Since this 
working group has recommended that small towns 
of more than 10,000 population should be treated 
as an integral part of the District area, it is necessary 
to extend the benefits available to I he rural poor also 
to the urban poor. 
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Another aspect of rural urban integration relates 
to the emergence of a number of industrial township 
and mining complexes, large irrigation projects and 
Hydel and Thermal Projects in the midst of rural 
areas. The spun-off effects of such large projects 
generate a tremendous potential for development. 
The National Committee on the Development of 
Backward Areas has studied this problem with refe¬ 
rence to a specific project, viz.. Project in Orissa. 
The case-study has revealed the various aspects of 
the planning and implementation process that are 
important for tying up the potential of new growth 
centres with the development of their rural hinter¬ 
lands. 

In the case of such projects large employment 
potential both direct and indirect exists. Therefore, 
besides the usual project plan, a secondary plan for 
training and employment and its absorption has also 
to be made. The NCDBA report has recommended 
that the responsibility for doing this must rest with 
the District Planning unit working in association with 
the project. 

The Working Group, while endorsing the recom¬ 
mendations of the NCDBA, has made the following 
recommendations for bringing about coordination and 
integration of the plan of urban local bodies with the 
district plan. 

(i) Representation should be given to the urban 
local bodies in the District Planning Coun¬ 
cil or the agency entrusted with the formula¬ 
tion of district plan. 

(ii) Urban areas having population of more 
than 10,000 should be treated as an integral 
part of rural areas and planning develop¬ 
ment for these areas should form part of 
the district plan. They should be represen¬ 
ted in Panchayat Samities. 

(iii) Urban local bodies having a population of 
over 10,000 should be asked to prepare 
Annual and Five Year Plans within the 
framework of State Plan. 

(iv) In the case of urban areas which will serve 
as growth centres, the linkages between the 
needs of these areas and plans for meeting 
thir needs by conscious efforts taken up 
in the adjoining rural area should be clearly 
spelt out. (15) 

City/Town Level 

Spatial or strictly speaking physical planning is in 
vogue at the local city/town level since the Third 
Five Year Plan. These master plans are prepared 


in accordance with the provisions of a certain legis¬ 
lation. Therefore, they are automatically imple¬ 
mented so far as their regulatory aspect is concerned. 
But, the other function, which is more important, 
that of positive development envisaged in a master 
plan is never implemented. As a matter of fact, the 
present nature of master plan is such that it is not 
capable of being implemented. Generally, these are 
prepared without taking into consideration the resour¬ 
ces position nor do they indicate the financial impli¬ 
cations of their implementation. These do not 
provide any phasing from the view-point of fiscal 
programming. At best they indicate various land 
uses and a future direction of growth of the city. 
Since the plans do not contain any details or phasing 
of yearly and five yearly physical and financial pro¬ 
grammes and targets, these arc not at all integrated 
with the State Plans. 

In order to restructure this process, the municipal 
bodies should be strengthened for taking care of the 
planning needs of each town. Once the regional 
dimensions are spelt out by the State Level planning 
body. It will be possible for the local bodies in 
ning at the local level should rest within the local 
body, ft will be possible for the load bodies in 
many of the larger cities to develop their own plan¬ 
ning capability in terms of qualified staff. Now 
that there are 216 class I cities already and that this 
number is expected to. increase to over 300 by 1991, 
a large proportion of the urban population will be 
covered by these local bodies. It will, however, be 
difficult for most of the local authorities in (he small 
and medium towns to afford their own planning 
staff. It is recommended that the newly 
revamped and strengthened .State level TCPDs 
should develop special wings which would act as 
technical consultants for the local planning needs of 
the smaller towns. 

It is necessary to point out here that the old metho¬ 
dology of preparing a master plan should be given 
up. Instead, the town planners should evolve such 
methodologies as would help in preparation of master 
plans within the shortest possible time. Within the 
framework of a long-term master plan city develop¬ 
ment plans should be prepared which will be in 
accordance with the State Plan framework. These 
city development plans would have yearly and five 
yearly physical and financial phasing and targets. 

It is necessary to mobilise resources for urban 
development other than government resources. As 
a matter of fact each city should be assisted to 
become self-reliant in the matter of provision of basic 
services and amenities. For this, the institutional 
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finance is the only answer and the Planning Com¬ 
mission has already initiated action for the establish¬ 
ment of a National Housing Bank and National 
Urban Infrastructure Development Finance Corpora¬ 
tion which are expected to fulfil this long felt 
need. (1.6) 

I he local bodies should be assisted in preparing 
viable projects in every sector of urban development 
so that the proposed bank should advance loans. 
The city government should for this purpose be well- 
equipped in preparation of viable urban projects 
which may besides housing and commercial projects 
should also think of integrated urban development 
projects which would be viable in the sense that 
the investments on such projects is returned to the 
financial institution over a definite period of time. 

U will also be necessary to strengthen the local 
bodies in fiscal terms and, therefore, there should be 
more systematic devolution of funds to local autho¬ 
rities. There must be greater coordination between 
development and physical planning at the local 
level. (17) 

Developing Manning Capabilities 

T he Task Force on Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment has given a very good suggestion that a Cen¬ 
trally Sponsored Scheme should be launched for 
funding the development of new urban development 


planning capability such that the integration of 
physical, investment and financial planning as envi¬ 
saged ean take place. The scheme would cover 
training and institutional needs arising from this re¬ 
orientation at both the central and state levels. It 
is further suggested that the local bodies, which 
cannot afford to appoint a town planner but is needed 
genuinely, should be provided some assitance and 
incentive to appoint such an expert. 

Developing Information Systems 

Urban development planning within the framework; 
of overall development planning in India would nece¬ 
ssitate the setting up of an Urban Information 
system (URB1S). The system, may start its work 
by compiling systematically the data available with 
the central level data collcction/compilation agencies 
like the Census, Central Statistical Organisation 
(CSO) etc. There are serious problems of inter¬ 
sectoral as well as inter-state comparability with 
regard to a segment of this information base. The 
data on workforce, its distribution among various 
industrial categories (at the two digital level of NIC 
classification), the distribution of industrial esta¬ 
blishments among these categories, may be mentioned 
as illustrations. URBIS would have to rclabulate the 
data on the basis of highly disaggregated information 
and by using comparable definitions of various con¬ 
cepts at different points of time. (18) 
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5 

Training, Research and Orientation 


It has been pinpointed at several places in this 
report that a number of constraints to the integra¬ 
tion of economic and physical factors in the planning 
process have continued !o exist because of lack of 
realisation of the important role that can be played 
by spatial /physical planning i,n accelerating economic 
development. The general administrators, economists 
and social scientists let alone the political bosses 
have tended to “assign verv little importance to the 
discipline of spatial planning with the result that many 
locational decisions are taken in an irrational manner 
or due to political compulsions ignoring the long-term 
and wider regional implications. On the other 
hand, the physical or spatial/regional planners have 
continued to confine themselves to the rigid boun¬ 
daries of their disciplines and they have been largely 
overwhelmed with physical approach to socio-econo¬ 
mic development. Both these approaches need to be 
brought closer and an integrated spatial (physical) 
economic and social and financial approach should 
he evolved. 

It would imply an interaction of a number of dis¬ 
ciplines to evolve such a multi-disciplinary approach. 
The important disciplines of economics, sociology, 
management, public administration etc. besides ele¬ 
mentary techniques of spatial planning should be 
included in the training curriculum. The training 
needs would have to be assessed for each section of 
trainees to be drawn both from official as well as non¬ 
official functionaries. 

For a broader understanding of the integrated 
approach to economic and spatial planning the train¬ 
ing would have to be organised at various levels 
catering to the needs of policy makers, administra¬ 
tors. executives in public and private sectors and 
functionaries working in different departments at 
those levels as also the non-officials involved in deci¬ 
sion making at that level. Special emphasis is being 
laid here on the training and orientation of the non¬ 
officials because. firstly planning is essentially a poli¬ 


tical process, secondly, in a democratic set-up the 
role of non-officials is very important in all aspects of 
planning and finally many distortions in locational 
planning are created due to their rigid attitudes. A 
very good suggestion has been made by the CiVK 
Rao Committee (19) that joint training programmes 
should he organised for the official mid non-official 
development functionaries besides special programmes 
for the officials. This kind of joint training would 
be very helpful in formation of positive and helping 
attitudes towards each other and remove a number 
of inhibitions which place a hindrance in building up 
cordial and cooperative relationship between the two. 
Thus, it will be useful to organise such courses for 
the chairman municipal boards and their executive 
officers. Similarly, courses for 'the Chairman Zila 
Parishad and their chief executive officers, ministers 
and their secretaries and members of parliament and 
members of legislatures alongwith district officers 
should be organised. 

The work of designing and organising training 
programmes need to be done carefully and meticu¬ 
lously because it will be very crucial in facilitating the 
formation of right kinds of attitudes and a defective 
training programme may create negative attitudes. 
It is needless to say that these training programmes 
would not be in the form of conventional lectures, 
they would be largely participatory in nature and 
would focus on maximum participation of trainees in 
the discussions. More of these will be in the shape 
of training workshops of short duration which should 
be structured keeping in view the training needs 
about the goals and objectives of integrated econo¬ 
mic and spatial planning. 

For organising the above courses, training pack¬ 
ages, modules and capsules will have to be designed 
for each level of participants and then for the com¬ 
bined groups of participants. Since it will be a 
specialised job, it would be necessary to create a 
special division for developing and coordinating 
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training programmes in these areas. The division 
may cither be established in the Ministry of Urban 
and Regional Development or the Planning Commis¬ 
sion alongwith the rcvilnhsed Urban and Regional 
PI: •'■ring Division. But the basic necessity would be 
to achieve effective coordination with the Directorate 
of Training in the Department of Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms so that the discipline of 
urban and regional planning can be dovetailed with 
their current/training activity. This coordination and 
collaboration would also result in earmarking of 
sufficient, funds for training as also applied research. 
Although, separate funds would be needed for urban 
research which should be mobilised through different 
agencies like U.G.C., TCSSR, Planning Commission 
etc. Sufficient allocation should also be made in the 
budget of the Ministry of Urban and Regional Deve¬ 
lopment or the Planning Commission for this purpose 
keening in view a 15 years perspective for the needs 
of such training. (20) 

The job of developing training packages, modules 
and capsules should he got done through specialists from 
different disciplines and before launching the train¬ 
ing programme these packages should be pre-test- 
ed. 

For organising training programmes on the above 
lines a network of training institutions would have 
to be established. While it would be necessary to 
utilise the existing institutions such as National Insti¬ 
tute of Urban Affairs and the Administrative Train¬ 
ing Institutes in different States where the requisite 
faculty will have to be provided to include the rele¬ 
vant content of training in the foundation courses for 
the officers of central and State services recruited for 
development administration. The National Institute 
of Urban Affairs and Delhi School of Planning, espe- 
cHlv ffs Centre for Rural Development can be res¬ 
tructured and strengthened for this purpose. These 
may act as nodal training institution, to train the 
tr-'"pr s as in a multi-level planning framework it 
w'v.ild also be necessary at a subsequent stage to 
establish training institutions at the State levels and 
mav be at regional levels. The broad areas in which 
training is required have been indicated below : — 

(1) Goals and objectives of urban and regional 
development in the context of national 
planning, economic development and social 
justice etc. 

(2) Techniques of integrated spatial, economic 
and social planning. 

(3) Participatory planning, monitoring and 
evaluation for regional development. 


(4) Land management and land pricing. 

(5) Transportation Planning. 

(6) Municipal Organisation, administration and 
management. 

(7) Project formulation and appraisal techni¬ 
ques with special reference to urban and 
regional development. 

(8) Finances for local bodies and mobilisation 
of local resources housing, and 

(9) Coordinated planning of basic service. 

(10) Rural urban integration. 

(11) Social Planning for the urban poor. 

(12) Methods of preparing regional capital 
budgeting and accounting. 

(13) Application of input—Output techniques 
to regional and metropolitan problems, in¬ 
dustrial complex analysis and linear prog¬ 
ramming. 

(14) Programming techniques in social sectors. 
It mav, however be mentioned that the above are 

broad areas and are only illustrative. The detailed 
packages, modules will have to be worked out by a 
group of multi-disciplinary experts for different cate¬ 
gories of trainees as already stated. 

Research in Urban and Regional Planning 
The need for basic and applied research for intro¬ 
ducing innovations in various aspects and facets of 
urban and regional planning can hardly be over¬ 
emphasised. It is well-known that the techniques 
for integration of the different aspects of economic 
and spatial planning are not yet fully developed Tt 
should also be noted that better information o" the 
above aspects is now available on economic, demo¬ 
graphic social and other aspects of development 
and it is necessary to improve methods of analvsing 
it and also using the techniques of social accounting 
input-output and programming in the areas of urban 
and regional planning. First of all the methodologies 
would have to be evolved for preparation of plans 
that will ensure integration of economic and spatial 
factors at various levels. Applied research will need 
to be conducted for evolving the techniques which 
have been suggested above. Moreover, the tech¬ 
niques would have to be upgraded and revised 
according to the feedback received from field prac¬ 
titioners. A number of case-studies and pilot studies 
would also need to be taken up to revalidate the 
methodologies pertinent to the field. 

Another important constituent of the research 
activity would be to prepare planning manuals for 
different areal units which would serve as guides 



for planners in the field. The job of applied research 
should naturally be entrusted to the training institu¬ 
tions since training research and planner’s implemen¬ 
tation are complementary and supplementary 
activities. Therefore, research and training institu¬ 
tions should make use of the practical experience 
and (he lessons from actual implementation of deve¬ 
lopment projects and plans as the basis for education 
and scientific investigation. 

If may also be added that in addition to these 
institutions the research activity should be expanded 
through the departments of geography and regional 
planning or economics and sociology at selected uni¬ 
versities to assist in developing and constantly im¬ 
proving multi-disciplinary planning methodologies. 

ft would be the function of the Training Division 
established for urban and regional planning to assess 
the training needs and decide research areas and 
than pass them on to the National Institute of Urban 
Affairs, School or Planning and Architecture. 

The Institute of Town Planners although a non¬ 
government organisation may also fake up research 
and training programmes at various places in the 
country with a view to upgrading the professional 
capabilities in the field of urban and regional 
planning, 

rianninv. Education 

The restructurin'? of the planning process to achieve 
integration of spatial and economic factors would 
require quite a large number of professional planners. 
We need, therefore, to augment as also to reorient 
the planning education. 

One issue of planning education which has received 
very little attention in our country is whether the 
education of planners should be af the under-graduate 
level or at the post-graduate level. Planning edu¬ 
cation in India is carried out at Pne post-graduate 
level, which originated in the West. It was then 
argued that planning is such a complex subject that 
those who study it must come to it with a high level 
of maturity and experience provided by study for 
an under-graduate degree in another discipline like 
Architecture or Civil Engineering. Furthermore, 
since planning draws upon several disciplines, a 
thorough grounding in one or a number of these 
would provide a suitable background for the study of 
planning, since the student can bring to bear on his 
studies the methods and fundings of his ‘"parent” 
discipline. On the other hand, students who come 
to planning from analytical disciplines of social 
sciences, take sometime to come to grips with such 
an action-oriented, prescriptive discipline as planning. 
Moreover, because they have already spent 4 to 


5 years doing one Degree, the time devoted to post¬ 
graduate training in planning (just three semesters) 
is necessarily too short for them to nave little or more 
than a superficial acquaintance of the knowledge 
necessary for planning action. 

Under-graduate planning education will give the 
students a wide general background in planning, to 
enable him to participate in the solution of problems, 
i his general planning education would later be 
strengthened by specialisation in one or more areas 
of planning. Such a student will have a synoptic 
view of planning process when, later he specialises 
in a subject such as regional planning, transportation 
planning, housing and community development and 
so on. 

Under-graduate programme is preferable for our 
Country. Apart from the fact it generally takes a 
shorter time to prepare a person for the planning pro¬ 
fession, the fact that the initial university education is 
in planning would make the identification of poten¬ 
tially good planners for advance training and speciali¬ 
sation in. the planning field easier. (20) 

Similarly, it is also necessary that existing town 
planning courses in the planning schools should be 
made broader as. for example, they have been made 
at Ahmedabad School of Planning. Moreover, die 
universities may be requested to introduce post gradu¬ 
ate courses in urban and regional economics, urban 
geography, economic geography, regional planning etc. 
These students would be better equipped to receive 
advanced specialised education in urban and regional 
planning. 

This matter needs to be taken up by the Ministry 
of Urban Development in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Education so that the above needs could 
be met and sufficient, number of planners are available 
to serve in the field. Moreover, the restructuring of 
the planning education would also help in creating an 
environment in which the development, planning is 
conceived in a comprehensive sense and not in the 
restricted one. 

The recommendation made by the Task Force for 
initiating a centrally sponsored scheme of building up 
planning capabilities is very relevant in this context 
and effective implementation of this scheme will go a 
long way in enhancing planning capabilities. The role 
of Institute of Town Planners in -.his regard also needs 
to be re emphasised so that they can be mc;e effec¬ 
tively involved in carrying out their present function 
of conducting the Associates!]ip Examination. 1 his 
will again require rethinking ft? make the profession 
more broad to bused anu integrate >■; with the disci¬ 
pline of economic planning. 
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